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The Golden Key That Unlocks 


Your Own Home 


BUILDING concern in San Antonio, Tex., 
uf has inaugurated the custom of presenting a 

3} solid gold key to each buyer of a home built by the 
firm—the Equitable Building Co. 


Commenting upon the idea, L. A. Casey, president 
of the company, says: 


“What could be more fitting than for a husband or 
father to give his wife or daughter a house key of solid 
gold, appropriately engraved, when turning over to her 
a beautiful new homer It seems strange that the idea 
has not developed long before this. An ivory handled 
shaving brush sells for $100 and a gold cigarette case 
for $500, so why shouldn’t the proud owner of a beautiful home open 
his front door with a gold key?” 


This is a splendid idea for retail lumber dealers who specialize in 
home building. Advertise that you will give a solid gold key with 
every house that you build or furnish the material for. 


Get your concern talked about as “The firm that gives the gold keys.” 
Advertise that your houses are “Good as Gold.” 


Gold, the symbol of enduring value, typifies the value of a good 
home. “Glorify the American Home” by giving it a symbol—some- 
thing that can be passed on to one’s children as a priceless heirloom 


— The key to our first home!” 
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CYPRESS 


Gives Years 
of Satisfactory Service 


It’s the one wood that every dealer can 
recommend to his customers with absolute 
assurance that it will stand the test of time 
and the elements. 

The next time a builder asks you for long 
wearing siding or durable outside trim, sell 
him Cypress. 

Take advantage of our L. C. L. and mixed 
car service in ordering just the lumber you 
need. 

Remember, we are Cypress Specialists. 


GREGERTSEN BROTHERS Co. 
332 South Michigan Ave., - - CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 
















. ‘Whe = 
Finishing Touc —Y 
on WHITE PINE FRAMES 


For 20 years the BUILDERS’ ‘‘okeh’’ 
has been accorded frames from the White 
Pine Sash Co. Today, through the attrac- 
tive new label pictured above, ‘‘PINE 
CRAFT” is a synonym for _ frames 
‘‘OKEH’’— in quality, workmanship and 


price. 
Write for Catalog. 


WHITE PINE SASH Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Interior, Clover Field Hangar, Santa Monica, Cal. 


“LAMELLA” - 


(PATENTED ) 














c.¥ 
Trussless ARCH ROOFS a 
; OF 
Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 
Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected pe 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- TER 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. IN 
For full information write 
i 
LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. the 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK fr 
to 
THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. | 
754 E. 29th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 801 Kirby Bldg., Houston, Texas pa 
LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. ple 
801 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bk. of Com. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. | 
cu 
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END MATCHED! 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding and 
Sheathing lumber—Lays with- 
out waste in all grades—Practic- 
ally no cutting—Joints mechan- 
ically squared -— Requires less 
labor to lay — Stronger, better, 
x and makes a better job. 


SAVE THE WASTE! 
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Farm Storage as Aid to Cash Wheat Price 


EPORTS indicate that the annual harvest-time rush of 
CR wheat to market is flooding elevators and taxing the facili- 

ties of the railroads. This is an evil bad enough in itseif, 
but the effect of this rush of wheat from the farms on the cash 
price of that cereal is worse. Granting that farm storage of the 
major part of their wheat crop is impracticable, under present con- 
ditions, for many of the large growers of wheat, the fact remains 
that their problem is not solved by refusing or neglecting to store 
any of it. Elsewhere in this paper is an announcement of the Federal 
Farm Board that crowding the market with this year’s wheat crop 
is depressing the cash price, or rather is increasing the spread 
between the cash price and the contract price for future delivery. 
In many cases, no doubt, this increase in spread is enough in itself 
to pay the cost of storage of part of the crop at least. 


While storage of wheat or of any other grain on the farm is not 
simply a matter of building bins and putting the grain into them, 
yet it is believed that, despite all of the complications involved, 
increased farm storage is sure to become an essential part of the 
country’s agricultural policy. Exactly as it is the relatively small 
contributions of each of the thousands of farmers that in the aggre- 
gate constitute the bread resources of the world, so it may be the 
relatively small amounts withheld from the market by these individ- 
ual producers that will effect their salvation. A few thousands of 
bushels of wheat stored in granaries on each of a few thousands of 
farms will in the aggregate relieve somewhat the pressure on the 
market and permit its movement into distributing and consuming 
channels at more opportune times. 

If the lumbermen of the country become convinced that larger 
storage of wheat and other grains is wise and if they can convince 
their neighbor wheat producers that they are right about it, there 
will be more building of farm granaries and a more orderly dis- 
posal of wheat in future. Though nobody can be sure that wheat 
or any other farm crop will bring a higher price several months 
later than at the time of harvest, it is quite reasonable to infer 
that since rushing grain to market depresses the price, withhold- 
ing it until there is a real demand will strengthen the price. This 
betterment! is not to be looked for, however, until storage and 
orderly marketing are the rule rather than the exception. There 
must be more storage on the farms in all of the wheat producing 
sections of the country in order that the aggregate shall be suffi- 
cient to lessen the pressure on the market to an appreciable degree. 

Already several agencies are urging the building of storage bins 
on the farms, and some individual lumbermen have got in line with 
the movement in behalf of farm storage. But if farm storage is 
to become a general farm policy it must first become a general 
lumber policy. The lumberman stands to profit doubly in the adop- 
tion of such a policy. In the first place he will be benefited by the 
advocacy of the agencies referred to. In the second place he will 
be benefited by the increased prosperity that will come to his com- 
munity through the realization of better grain prices by his farmer 
patrons. It may be added also that he will realize the full benefits 
of any efforts he himself makes to sell materials for building 
granaries. 





Use of Wood by Lumbermen 


ERTAINLY, no lumberman will deny that he ought to use 
Cc lumber for his own building operations. But all lumbermen 
do not always build of lumber, even where lumber is the 
best material for their purposes. Can it be said that lumbermen 
do not always know what material is best for a given use? Perhaps, 
nobody, not even a lumberman, knows as much as he ought to know 
about his material and his business, and it may be that even the 
lumberman is sometimes misled in his opinions about wood by 
propaganda promulgated by its rivals. Anyhow, it appears that a 
little investigation of the merits and demerits of structural mate- 
rials is always in order. 

Building dry kilns of wood is a common but not a universal prac- 
tice, even at mills that convert logs into lumber and dry the lumber 
in kilns. This seems somewhat odd in view of the fact, established 
by investigation, that wood is the best material for the purpose. 


On another page of this paper appears a report by D. R. Brewster, 
lumber utilization engineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in which it is said that a wood kiln is more economical] 
than a kiln made of other materials, because of its insulating prop- 
erties. Now, the insulating properties of wood are one of its strong 
points, which enterprising lumbermen do not fail to stress nowa- 
days. It appears to be a point to be considered by lumbermen in 
building their dry kilns. 


Another point mentioned by Mr. Brewster is the difference 
between modern and older methods of drying, or of operating dry 
kilns. Formerly, he says, dry kilns were operated at high tempera- 
tures and low humidities, and as a consequence there was some 
danger of fire. Now lower temperatures and greater humidities 
are the rule. Hence the fire hazard is reduced. Not only so, but 
as more is now known about slow burning wood construction than 
formerly, it is seen to be practicable to reduce the likelfhood of 
fire still more by proper use of wood. The engineer referred to 
discusses other features of kiln building that can not fail to be of 
interest to lumbermen who contemplate building dry kilns. 


The best recommendation that a producer or a distributer can pos- 
sibly give of his product is to use it himself. The best proof of a 
lumberman’s sincerity in advocating the use of wood is his own 
use of it. The first step in lumber salesmanship is to learn more 
about wood. There may be a stage in a lumber salesman’s educa- 
tion at which he can afford to study the merits of other building 
materials, but that stage will not be reached until he has exhausted 
his opportunities for learning about wood. The salesman who does 
not study wood nowdays can not hope to keep step with the 
progress of merchandising in the industry. All forward-looking 
lumbermen realize that the industry’s major problem is one of mer- 
chandising, and they realize also that knowing their product is the 
first essential to lumber salesmanship. 





What of the Independent Retailer? 


OWADAYS nearly every statistical diagnosis takes account 
of the condition of the independent retailer and of the 
major developments that affect if they do not threaten 

his existence. No discussion of the current financial situation 
is complete that does not include a statement of the volume of 
chain store sales, of mail order distribution and of the movement 
of securities of these institutions on the stock exchange. Owing 
to the publicity given to mass selling and to the organizations 
that distribute at retail in that manner, the impression is created 
that under modern conditions the independent retailer is crowded 
out of the picture. Millions of persons apparently patronize the 
catalog and chain concerns and invest in their securities, and 
let the independent retailer go hang. 


One of the most significant and at the same time encouraging 
facts connected with current retailing is the fact that a great 
many independent retailers not only survive but actually thrive 
in the presence of the fiercest chain and catalog competition. 
There is a species of independent retailer that is immune’ to and 
secure from the attacks of mail-orderism and chain-storeitis. <A 
little observation leads-to the conclusion that these merchants 
owe their security to the fact that they have been inoculated with 
the virus of efficiency and enterprise. They have seen the threats 
of the new competition, which is not altogether new, have studied 
its mode of attack, have familiarized themselves with its tactics, 
and have devised methods of offence and defence that have proved 
effective. 


There may be independent retailers’ that need help from out- 
siders, but in general they must work out their own salvation, 
perhaps in fear and trembling. It may be that they can prolong 
their commercial lives and increase their security by some form 
of co-operation; but that they can expect very much sympathy 
from the public is doubtful. Not many patrons of the chain store 
and few investors in their stocks are worrying about the fate 
of the independent retailer. Whether they should do so or not 
is another question. A great deal may be said in defence of the 
independent merchant from the viewpoint of community interest, 
but unfortunately the great majority of retail buyers are apt to 
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subordinate the community interest to 


concerns. 


{n every line and type of business the mortality is heavy. 
Dangers and diseases threaten 
from every side, and only those survive who know how to take 
If the human capacity for dodging had not 
developed more rapidly than the driving of speedy automobiles 


in business as it is in life itself. 


care of themselves. 


their own 


immediate 


It is 


and rear, but upward. 
multiply his powers of defence as his enemies multiply. He must 
keep one long jump ahead of his competitor, whoever and what- 
ever that competitor may be. 





the pedestrian would now be a rare animal. With the growth in avia- 
tion dwellers upon the earth, if they are to survive, must be able 
to keep a sharp lookout, not only to the right and left, to the front 


So with the retail merchant; he must 





Cincinnati Terminal Bids Awarded 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 7.—The Winston 
Bros. Construction Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was awarded the contract for the excavation 
of Bald Knob Hill, by the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Co., on a bid of $3,000,000. The 
company will use steam shovels, it is under- 
stood. A large quantity of timbers for trestle 
work will be required. Work will be started 
within ten days and is to be completed within 
thirty months. The Ohio Valley Construction 
Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, Cincin- 
nati, was awarded the contract for 7,000 cubic 
yards of concrete and 700 reinforced concrete 
piling to support the superstructures carrying 
the tracks. Common lumber for forms will be 
needed for this work. 

Col. Henry M. Waite, chief engineer of the 
Terminal company, says all lumber and mate- 
rials will be purchased direct by the con- 
tractors, who will prepare their own specifi- 
cations. 


Seek Greater Stake Allowances 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 5.—With a view 
to bringing about concerted action toward 
greater stake allowance for open loads of tim- 
bers and poles, the Northern White Cedar As- 
sociation is endeavoring to enlist other organi- 
zations in a complaint to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, N. E. Boucher, Minneapo- 
lis, secretary of the cedar group, annourices. 
Mr. Boucher has issued the following state- 
ment : 

Modern transportation facilities, permitting 
heavier loads, faster trains, and necessitating 
change in loading requirements, have _ in- 
creased the weight of dunnage used on open 
loads of timbers and poles. 

For several years, cedar pole shippers have 
endeavored to persuade northern trans-con- 
tinental lines, and western trunk lines, that 
their tariff rules should be changed to care 
for the situation. There is no question that 
500 pounds is inadequate; in fact, tests made 
by the western weighing and inspection bu- 
reau at the Twin Cities showed an average 
approximating 750 pounds a car. 

Several large regional lumbermen’s associ- 
ations have decided that a nationwide effort 
should be made through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, similar to the complaint 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railway, et al., 
from which issued in 1908 an order that an al- 
lowance of 500 pounds was then reasonable. 

The Northern White Cedar Association of 
Minneapolis is a prime mover in this plan, 


and is desirous of enlisting the support of 
all regional associations whose members are 
shipping forest products on open cars, and 
for which the stake allowance of 500 pounds 
is clearly inadequate. Interested organiza- 
tions are invited to address the Northern 
White Cedar Association at Minneapolis. 


Entries Under State Crop Law 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 6.— Nearly 200,000 
acres of cut-overs or land that will grow for- 
ests have been entered since enactment of the 
provision July 1, 1928, under the new Wiscon- 
sin forest crop law, which allows lower taxes 
on lands devoted to replenishing the State’s 
dwindling tree crop. 

Under provisions of the law individual 
groups and counties are enabled to enter with 
the State into a 50-year partnership, during 
which time the forest crop is being raised. 
The land owner and the State each pay a nom- 
inal tax of 10 percent an acre each year. When 
the timber crop is harvested at the end of fifty 
years the State will receive a severance tax 
of 10 percent of the stumpage value to reim- 
burse it for taxes it paid. 

The Northern Wisconsin Realty Co., of Mil- 
waukee, with 49,080 acres entered, has more 
than any other individual or company. The 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., of | Wood 
County, is second with 31,591 acres. The total 
acreage entered is 194,545. 


July Building Sets Record 


Total construction contracts awarded during 
July in the 37 States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains amounted to $652,436,100, according to 
survey just released by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. These States include about 91 per- 
cent of the total construction volume of the 
country. This was the second largest monthly 
total on record and represented an increase of 
12 percent over the total for July, 1928, and 
an increase of 20 percent over that for June, 
1929. 

Three districts made new high totals for the 
month of July. These districts were New 
York State and northern New Jersey, the mid- 
dle Atlantic States and Texas. The New Eng- 
land States had the second highest July total 
on record. 

The most noteworthy items in the building 
record for the 37 eastern States were as fol- 
lows: $199,925.500, or 31 percent of the total, 
for residential buildings; $194,546,700, or 30 
percent, for public works and utilities; $91,- 











Larger Proportion of Cut Sold 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinecton, D. C., Aug. 8.—Five hundred and fifty-five softwood mills of of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Aug. 3 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 350,579,000 feet, shipments, 340,600,000 feet, and orders, 333,823,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


BeGtRere Tims ASSOCIMAIOR 6. o.occceerccacccccces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
Califernia Redwood Association............... 


Totals, softwoods 
Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Tee. DOPNGOED cccevcveséevectseberdes 








No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
os sa 70,137,000 66,612,000 66,528,000 
—s wan 187,533,000 186,826,000 191,173,000 
mal 37 39,129,000 36,450,000 33,772,000 
one 18 22,559,000 17,436,000 15,246,000 
- 9 10,977,000 10,764,000 7,748,000 
21 3,500,000 2,710,000 2,562,000 
x 86 9,167,000 10,036,000 9,458,000 
as 13 7,577,000 9,766,000 7,336,000 
-- 555 350,579,000 340,600,000 333,823,000 
c<? ee 45,040,000 38,025,000 40,674,000 
ay 21 4,240,000 4,489,000 4,766,000 
v- 2 49,280,000 42,514,000 45,440,000 


348,300, or 14 percent, for commercial build- 
ings ; $66,604,000, or 10 percent, for industrial 
buildings; and $47,979,300, or 7 percent, for 
educational buildings. 

During the first seven months of this year 
there was a total of $3,683,982,900 worth of 
new building and engineering work contracted 
for in the 37 Eastern States, as compared with 
$4,028,299,900, the total for the first seven 
months of 1928, a decrease of 9 percent. 

Contemplated projects reported in the 37 
eastern States during July amounted to $480,- 
212,100. This amount was 26 percent less than 
the contemplated work reported during July, 
1928, and 24 percent less than the amount 
reported during June of this year. 





Praises Folks in Lumber Town 


WarrEN, ArK., Aug. 5.—When he suffered 
a broken leg in a fall from a tram, while vis- 
iting the plant of the Bradley Lumber Co. of 
Arkansas here six weeks ago, P. K. Walden, 
of Chicago, general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad, decided to remain in a 
local hospital to recuperate. 

This institution is located on the Warren 
public square, and Mr. Walden found his 
window a “grandstand seat” from which he 
had an excellent view of the goings and com- 
ings of the people of this lumber community. 
Many noticed the cheery man in the upper- 
floor window, and Mr. Walden had an op- 
portunity to make a number of friends. The 
railroad man left for his home in Chicago 
last Thursday, but before he went he sent 
the local newspaper a copy of a poem with 
which he expressed his appreciation of the 
friendly spirit of the people of the town of 
lumberjacks and sawmills. 


New Sales Company Formed 


Baker, Ore., Aug. 3.—Replacing the Eastern 
Oregon Pondosa Sales Co., whose affairs are 
being wound up by consent of its member mills, 
the Oregon & Stoddard Sales Co., a new or- 
ganization has begun business here. The new 
company will sell the output of the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co.’s plants at Bates and Baker and of the 
Stoddard Mills at Baker and Pondosa, and in 
addition to the local office will maintain offices 
at 5619 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City, with Earl Stoddard in charge as district 
sales manager. An office in the middle West 
may also. be opened. 

Member firms of the new company will re- 
tain their identities, each billing and collecting 
in its own nanie. Officers of the new com- 
pany are: David I. Stoddard, president; Elmer 
I. Stoddard, vice president ; Leon Stoddard, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Hardwood Mill Destroyed by Fire 


MempPpHis, TENN., Aug. 7.—The hardwood 
mill of the Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, lo- 
cated at Stuart, Ark., was completely de- 
stroyed by fire early this morning, entailing a 
loss estimated at from $50,000 to $60,000, partly 
covered by insurance. The origin of the fire 
was not known. The fire broke out shortly 
after midnight and within a few minutes the 
mill was completely enveloped by flames. The 
lumber on the yard nearby was not destroyed. 
The mill was a single band mill and a resaw. 
It is not decided whether it will be operated 
again or not. 
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Construction of Flat Log Rafts 


We are interested in getting information 
and sketches covering construction of flat 
rafts, of the type used for moving logs from 
Canadian forests to American mills across 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. We wish 
you would kindly send us whatever informa- 
tion and sketches you have covering con- 
struction of these flat rafts.—INQUIRY No. 
2,347. 

[This inquiry comes from an Arizona con- 
cern operating in Mexico. In response the 
name of an experienced log driver and raft 
builder has been given. Also reference has 
been made to a man who has built a miniature 
log raft with a view to having it exhibited in 
a museum. 

Persons who are familar with raft building 
and can supply sketches) and descriptions of 
the kind asked for are invited to do so for the 
benefit of this inquirer, whose name will be 
supplied on request—Ebiror. | 


House Plans and Financing Service 

Can you advise me of a plan service that 
makes a specialty of small homes? I am 
anxious to get about 50 plans of moderate 
priced homes so that I can start on a cam- 
paign next year selling the completed house. 
Also can you advise me of the names and 
locations of concerns that are selling com- 
pleted homes on the deferred payment plan? 

We have done quite a bit of this in a small 
way but we hope to work this end of our 
business much more intensively another year. 
—INQUIRY No. 2,344. 


{This inquiry comes from one of the most 
enterprising lumbermen in Ohio. There are of 
course a number of house plan services avail- 
able, but none known to correspond with this 
inquiry. It is assumed that this inquirer 
wants something more individual in character 
than would be available to him through a 
State association service. 

In response to that part.of his letter regard- 
ing installment selling, a list of the names of 
six concerns that are financing home building 
on the installment plan have been sent. Some 
of these concerns have their own financing or- 
ganizations, while others are using the services 
of organizations that specialize in financing 
building through retailers. 

This inquiry is published with the hope that 
it may come to the attention of persons able 
to give information and other help to the in- 
quirer, whose name will be supplied on re- 
quest.—Epiror. ] 


Methods of Raising Sunken Logs 


I have an indistinct recollection of having 
written you some time ago about schemes for 
picking up sunken logs around ponds and 
locations where large quantities of logs have 
been stored, and sinkage would be inevitable 
I also think that I saw at some time in one 
of your issues, some reference to this sub- 
ject. At all events, I am interested as 
follows: 

Logs have been handled around our plant 
for 30 or 40 years. We have always cleaned 
up the floaters and some of the deadheads 
along the shore. Undoubtedly a great many 
logs in deeper water are more or less cov- 
ered with silt. Similar conditions would pre- 
vail elsewhere, as for instance at Saginaw, 
Menominee, Green Bay, etc., and I presume 
somebody has made some attempt to salvage 
these. 

If you could put me in touch with any 
work of this kind that has been successful, 
I shall appreciate your kindness.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,346. 

[This inquiry comes from the president of a 
Canadian lumber manufacturing concern. A 
number of articles describing, and in some 
cases illustrating, methods of raising sunken 





logs have appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN. About the best and most complete ar- 
ticle of this kind appeared in the issue of Dec. 
23, 1922, on page 32. A typewritten copy of 
the article has been sent to this inquirer. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 7, 
1928, mention was made of a device patented by 
one man and used by two others in Michigan 
in reclaiming sunken logs. 

It is possible that lumbermen have devised 
methods not already illustrated or described in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and that there are 
improvements over those already described. 
This article is published with the hope that it 
will come to the attention of persons that can 
give additional help to this inquirer, whose 
name will be supplied on request.—EnpiTor. | 
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Should Protect, Not Destroy Bats 


Referring to the article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of July 6, under the heading, 
“Ridding Lumber Sheds of Bats,” it is our 
opinion that the retail lumber dealer in Mis- 
souri is missing a good bet in not encourag- 
ing bats rather than trying to destroy 
them. It is a well known fact that bats live 
almost entirely on mosquitoes and that ac- 
cordingly they are one of the greatest animal 
friends of mankind, If your correspondent 
would make a study of the subject, he would 
find a good opportunity to sell lumber for 
bat roosts and encourage the people. in his 
trade territory to build them. 

There is a district near San Antonio, Tex., 
that formerly was mosquito infested but by 
judicious use of bat roosts the mosquitoes 
have been almost entirely eliminated. It is 
our opinion that bats should be encouraged 
rather than discouraged by reason of the fact 
that they destroy millions of mosquitoes. In 


addition, the fertilizer from bats is the best 
that can be had.—INquiry No. 2,332 A. 


[This comment is made by a representative 
of a Texas lumber concern. It has reference 
to an article in this department in which a 
dealer asked for a method of ridding his sheds 
of bats which congregated in and around his 
lumber, to his annoyance. Many years ago the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published an article 
about bat roosts, with an illustration. The 
article is referred to now from memory, but 
it is believed it had reference to the locality 
mentioned by this correspondent—EbiTor.] 


Machine to Make Wood Shavings 


Can you give us the name of a concern that 
makes or handles a machine for making wood 
shavings? What is required is a machine that 
will actually make beechwood shavings. These 
shavings are in the nature of veneer and are 
finished to a size approximately ,;-inch by 
1% inches wide by 12 inches long. After man- 
ufacture these small pieces curl up and are 
used in that shape for packing vinegar gen- 
erators. A machine is wanted that will make 
the shavings from the larger sizes of beech- 
wood lumber. If you can put us in touch 
with such a manufacturer we shall be very 
much obliged.—INQuIRY No. 2,341. 





{This inquiry comes from a journal devoted 
to a branch of the fruit industry. The request 
is made for the benefit of one of that journal’s 
subscribers. It is published with the hope that 
it will come to the attention of readers who 
can supply or give the name of a concern that 
can supply the machine wanted. The name of 
the inquirer will be furnished on request— 
Epiror. | 








NEWS AND VIEWS OF 


50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








At Roscommon already the 
hardy shanty men are begin- 
ning to make their appearance 
on the streets, 
work in the lumber 





woods. | 


The estimated cut of lumber | tion to be known as the West- 
at Alpena for the season is | 
100,000,000 feet which is about | Association. 
looking for | the same as last year. 
* * * 


ern Lumber Manufacturers’ 


** «& 
There has been considerable 


Many have already gone to the 


woods and five camps are al- | 


ready in 
county. 


operation in the 


* * * 


Mitchell & Boutell, who have 
been engaged in towing on the 
Saginaw River since 1864, have 
handled an average of 80,000,- 
000 feet of pine logs each sea- 
son, aggregating 1,200,000,000 
feet. They own seven tugs. 


Thus far this season they have | 


handled 80,000,000 feet from 
the Rifle, Au Gres, Au Sable, 
Pine and Pinconning to the 
Saginaw. The rafts will aver- 
age about 250,000 feet each, 
and in some instances it takes 
2,300 to 2,400 logs to make up 
a raft of this size. The rate 
paid per thousand for towing 
this season is as follows: From 
Au Gres, 35c; Au Sable, 65c; 
Rifle, 30c; Pine, 30c; Pincon- 
ning, 25c. The average time 
for the season for towing a 
raft to its destination is not 
far from three and one-half 
days. 


| The Chicago meeting of lum- 


ber manufacturers of the West 
and Northwest assembled at 
the Tremont House today, some 
thirty of the heaviest firms 
| being present. Jesse Spauld- 
ing, of Chicago, called the 
meeting to order and moved 
that Hon. E. W. Durant, of 
Stillwater, Minn., be invited to 
preside over its deliberations. 
The motion prevailed and the 
gentleman accepted the re- 
sponsibility. A. G. Van 
Schaick, of Chicago was ap- 
pointed  secretary.**** The 
Chair, after stating the ob- 
jects of the meeting as_ set 
forth in the call, said the or- 
ganization proposed was de- 
signed to cover the territory 
west of Detroit to Minneapolis 
and represented: this year 4,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber as 
the probable production. T. 
W. Harvey submitted the pre- 
amble and resolution.**** On 
re-assembling, the committee 
submitted a plan of organiza- 
tion providing for an associa- 








complaint during the season of 
the delay in getting down the 
logs on the Tittabawassee, the 
“windows of heaven” not hav- 
ing been very generous toward 
it. Those who did not get their 
logs as fast as they thought 
they ought to, laid the blame 
|to McLean & Son, claiming 
they did not put on men suf- 
| ficient to do the work. The 
McLeans, on the other hand, 
claim they did all that was 
possible to be done under the 
circumstances. Dell McLean 
asserted that every miscue 
made during the season was 
flung at him, and he had to 
take a larruping if everything 
did not suit everybody. 
+ * * 


Perkins & Co. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the enterprising 
manufacturers of shingle mill 
machinery, have just complet- 
ed a large order for Little 
Rock, Ark., besides having or- 
ders for Texas, the Black Hills 
and Michigan. They are run- 





ning their shop to full capacity. 
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Southern Pine Orders Gain and Prices Strengthen 

Business in southern pine continues rather draggy, sales 
of identical mills for the 11 weeks ended July 27 having 
been 17 percent less than those for the same period of last 
year. Reports for the first 30 weeks of the year ended that 
date, however, show both bookings and shipments 2 per- 
cent above the production. Volume is gaining a little, for 
while orders for the week ended July 27 made oniy 91.5 
percent of the cut, those for the week ended Aug. 3 were 
95 percent of the cut. The Southwest is buying fair 
amounts, and reports from the middle West are encourag- 
ing, sellers believing that as harvesting proceeds north- 
ward the demand from country yards will expand. ‘The 
large mills are therefore sticking pretty closely io their 
price lists, while concessions continue to be offered by 
smaller mills, a large number of which have found their 
returns unprofitable and have shut down. A number of 
large mills are asking 50 cents to $1 more than they were 
willing to sell for during the last few weeks. Buyers are 
holding down their stocks, and will probably have to con- 
tinue in the market until late in the fall. 


Carolina Pine and Roofer Prices Somewhat Stronger 

Business in North Carolina pine has shown improvement 
in the last few weeks. New business is in better volume, 
while production has been curtailed, and bookings during 
the week ended July 27 exceeded the cut by 9 percent. De- 
mand has been concentrated on lower grades, there being 
a larger call for box items for water shipment to the East, 
but the yards are buying more mixed cars of shed stock 
and have also bought straight cars that were offered at 
concessions, while overseas markets have been absorbing 
more of the higher grades also. Quotations are undoubt- 
edly stronger, as shown by sales reports for the two weeks 
ended Aug. 1, compared with those for the preceding two 
weeks. Edge B&better 4/4 was up $1.45 and B&better 
1x6-inch was up $1.90; in fact most items in the list have 
gained a little. Mill stocks are being reduced by contin- 
ued shipments during the present curtailment, while theré 
are indications of a brisker trade during the fall, so that 
further strengthening of the market is looked for. 

Production of Georgia roofers is now at a very low point. 
Demand from the North and East is quite slow, but there 
has been a gain in sales to the Southeast as a result of the 
harvesting of good crops. The 6-inch can still be bought 
for $17.50, but average returns have recently shown a slight 
gain, and further increase is predicted. 

Northern Pine and Hemlock Stocks Are Rather Low 

Northern pine shipments during the first 30 weeks of 
this year amounted to 15 percent more than the produc- 
tion, and shipments for the same period of last year made 
only 3 percent more than the production, so that mill 
stocks are greatly reduced. Production of identical mills 
has recently been about 10 percent lower than in the cor- 
responding period of 1928, but some effort is being made 
to round out assortments for fall trade. Most of the cur- 
rent yard demand is for immediate needs, and prospects 
are for continuance of country sales until late in the sea- 
son. Railroads and highway construction authorities have 
been good buyers. The items in largest demand are dimen- 
sion, which is in low supply, shop, thick selects, 12-inch 
No. 2 and low grade boards. Quotations remain firm. 

Stocks of 26 identical northern hemlock mills on July 1 
were 8 percent lower than those of the same date last year, 
and about 40 percent of them was green. There has appar- 
ently been some accumulation since the first of this year, 
figures for 30 weeks showing orders 88 percent and ship- 


ments 92 percent of the production. Unfilled order files 
have thus been reduced, but on July 27 amounted to about 
4 weeks’ output at current rate of less than one-third 
capacity. Quotations are steady at $3 off Broughton list. 


West Coast Bookings Exceed Output by Two Percent 


During the week ended Aug. 3, as in the preceding week, 
production of fir reached 83 percent of the capacity of the 
mills. Bookings for the last week, however, amounted to 
nearly two percent more than the output. It is noteworthy 
that reports on distribution by 210 mills show that 23 per- 
cent of the business was for overseas, and this is consider- 
ably more than the proportion that foreign business aver- 
ages, the footage being nearly forty-five million feet com- 
pared with a little over twenty-six million the preceding 
week. Rail trade bookings averaged 322,000 feet a mill 
compared with 343,000 feet the preceding week, and domes- 
tic cargo bookings averaged 288,000 feet, compared with 
243,000 feet the preceding week. Of the domestic cargo 
bookings during the week ended July 20, 39 percent was 
for California and 59 percent for the Atlantic coast. 

The mills continue in rather strong position, as during 
the first 30 weeks of the year their bookings exceeded their 
cut by 4 percent and shipments exceeded it by 3 percent, 
stocks having been reduced, and orders July 27 amounting 
to 49 percent of the stock on hand. 

There is a possibility of enforced curtailment because of 
forest fire hazard, for while rains have brought relief to 
some districts of the West, in others there is still danger. 
Portland prices on Nos. 2 and 3 yellow fir logs advanced a 
little during last week because of the probability of scarc- 
ity, as few unsold are available. 

Sales prices reported for the period ended Aug. 5 are a 
little off from those of the previous week, the average drop 
being about 50 cents, but there appears to be no sign of 
weakness in any of the principal markets. 


Trade in the Hardwoods Is Gradually Picking Up 


Trade in hardwoods shows no decided trend, thou zh 
there are indications that volume of buying will expand as 
the fall season is entered. A larger number of consumers 
are in the market, buying for early requirements, but the 
principal groups of manufacturing industries are hardly 
taking as much as they were expected to. Demand from 
the automotive industry is not opening up very rapidly, 
but some orders have been reported placed for fall neecls. 
Trade with the furniture makers is improving, and it is 
said that besides gum and walnut a good quantity of oak 
is being bought. British buyers are coming into the mar- 
ket again as the vacation season draws to a close, a larger 
inquiry being reported. Sales to the sash and door and 
trim plants have increased, but those to the flooring plants 
are below normal though a slight recent.improvemenit is 
reported. Low grades are moving in excellent volume tc 
the box and crate manufacturers. 

Southern mills in the first 30 weeks of the year sold 8 
percent more than their production. Good weather has 
favored operating recently and output has tended to in- 
crease, but mill stocks are low and manufacturers are 
strongly disinclined to accumulate any surplus. Bookings 
and shipments for the 4 weeks ended Aug. 3 ran behind 
the output. . 

Northern hardwood mills in the 30 weeks ended Aug. 3 
sold 70 percent of their cut, compared with 77 percent last 
year. It is probable that the total output of this territory 
is smaller this year, as about 15 percent fewer production 
units have been reporting, a number of mills having cut out. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 72 to 77 
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Varied TX Activities Relating to Wood 


Need of Wheat Storage Shown—Special Treatment Gives Unique Finish—Lumber En- 
gineer to Aid in Farm Building Survey 


STORAGE FOR WHEAT CROPS 


Farmers Expected to Construct Bins Along 
Lines Suggested by National 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—The big wheat 
crop of Kansas confirms the position taken by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in advertisements published in April, fol- 
lowed up by the work of its field men, urging 
farmers to build wheat storage bins at once. 

When the present crop began to move from 
farms to railway stations it soon absorbed all 
local storage, as well as terminal storage at 
Gulf ports and elsewhere. In some instances 
the wheat is lying in great unprotected piles, 
awaiting transportation. The risk of deteriora- 
tion from exposure is obvious. 

Many farmers prepared themselves by build- 
ing storage bins in accordance with plans and 
specifications furnished by the National asso- 
ciation. Others have learned a lesson and it 
is believed a considerable part of the approx- 
imately $150,000,000 the Kansas farmers are 
getting for their wheat will be devoted to the 
construction of bins for future use, in order 
to avoid a recurrence of the situation which 
now confronts them. 

A. F. Dallinger, of Minneola, Kan., having 
seen No-Trus hangars in Texas, conceived the 
idea of similar buildings for implement sheds 
on farms. He used wood, with a sheet iron 
roof to avoid danger from grass fires. When 
the surplus wheat crop created a demand for 
increased grain storage facilities, Mr. Dallinger 
removed his farm machinery from the build- 
ing and stored grain in it. It proved such a 
good storage place that other farmers gave 
Mr. Dallinger orders for similar sheds, and 
he has built and sold twenty of them this 


summer. 
* * *& * 


Machine Gives “Sugi” Finish 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—Every lover 
of wood has seen at one time or another frag- 
ments of cypress plank recovered from the 
ocean as driftwood, and has admired the beau- 
tiful grain standing out in bold relief as the 
result of long exposure to salt water. World 
travelers are fond of picking up curios and 
souvenirs shaped from such wood, and the 
craftsmen of China and Japan were quick to 
adapt themselves to the demands of the travel- 
ing public. 

In carrying out their art they were con- 
fronted with the problem of finishing newly- 
cut surfaces so as to match the old weather- 
beaten finish provided by nature. Some genius 
discovered that by charring the freshly cut 
surface, and then’vigorously brushing it with 
a stiff bristle brush, the aged finish was per- 
fectly matched. 

So, instead of bartering with fishermen for 
a scarce and uncertain supply of driftwood, 
the craftsmen selected suitably grained cypress 
from stock, and treated it all over in the newly 
discovered manner, thereby greatly simplifying 
their business, without sacrificing artistic value. 
For a number of years this treatment of wood 
was practiced as a secret art, but eventually 
became known, and in Japan developed into a 
‘onsiderable business, known as the “sugi” 
treatment. 

In this country, “sugi” finish has been a pet 
hobby with amateur wood craftsmen ever 
since its introduction from the Orient, and any 
one with an eye for natural beauty is sure to 
share their enthusiasm. As one architect ex- 
pressed it: 


“To paint wood like this is vandalism, and as 


foolish as painting a lily or a rose.” 

In a few instances “sugi” cypress has been 
used in the interior decoration of buildings, 
with highly artistic effects, but the slow and 
tedious process of treating the wood by hand 
has prevented a more general application. This 
handicap, however, has now been removed 
through the development of suitable machin- 
ery, which can do the work at ten times the 
speed of hand work, and turn out a finished 
product equal to that of the most painstaking 
craftsman. 

This new American method is being intro- 
duced under an American name—Art Grain. 

One advantage to the manufacturers of cy- 
press is that the curlier and peckier the wood, 
the more attractive it looks in panels after 
charring. 

Certain other woods take the Art Grain 
treatment as readily and effectively as cypress. 
For example, laminated Douglas fir paneling is 
most pleasing to the artistic eye after such 
treatment. A combination of the two woods 
produces remarkable effects. 

The accompanying illustrations show a cy- 
press panel and a fir panel Art Grain treated. 
While the pictures give an excellent example 


FARM STRUCTURE SURVEY 


National Engineer to Assist in Work of 
Agricultural Advisory Council 


Wasuincton, D. C.,, Aug. 5.—The survey 
of farm structures of all kinds which Prof, 
Henry Giese of Iowa State College will direct 
for the Department of Agriculture under his 
recent appointment by Secretary Hyde has as- 
sumed larger importance by the appointment 
of an advisory council consisting of repre- 
sentatives of various organizations interested 
in farm housing and building. 

Frank P. Cartwright, chief engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
will represent the lumber interests on the ad- 
visory council. He was designated by Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
association, at the invitation of Secretary Hyde. 

In his letter requesting that the National 
association designate a representative on the 
advisory council, Secretary Hyde said: 

The influence of farm building construction, 
which represents the farmer’s largest single 
item of investment, upon financial returns is 








These Art Grain panels have an artistic finish equal to that given by the most painstaking Orien- 


tal “sugi” craftsmen, but it was secured by using special machinery. 


The panel to the left is 


Douglas fir, and that to the right is cypress 


of the results of the charring process, they by 
no means do justice to the panels. 

The Art Crafts Shop, 2317 M Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is prepared to furnish samples 
and further information to manufacturers who 
may be interested. National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association officers who haye seen 
samples of the work are much impressed by 
its beauty. 

x * * * 


Seek Reprint of TX Story 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—Insertion by 
the editor of the Farm. Journal, national agri- 
cultural publication, of an article prepared by 
the publicity department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association dealing with 
the choice of materials for the home has re- 
sulted in the receipt of 1,200 requests for cop- 
ies of that article. 


not always fully appreciated. While it is gen- 
erally thought that the cost of farm buildings 
constitutes too large a proportion of the capi- 
tal investment, yet at the same time the re- 
quirements of buildings for certain purposes 
are not met by the average present-day struc- 
tures. 

The department realizes that there is oppor- 
tunity in this field for very valuable research 
investigation looking not only to the reduction 
of investment but also to the development of 
fundamental requirements and the best method 
of providing them. There have been in recent 
years certain spasmodic and scattered efforts 
to solve some of the problems confronting the 
farmer in his. building operations. The depart- 
ment feels that research in this field should 
be greatly stimulated and put on an organized 
basis. 


Replying to Mr. Hyde and designating Mr. 
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Cartwright to séfve oft belialf of the Natiotial 
association, Mr. Compton said: 

Lumber being the principal building miate- 
rial ised 6n the farm; lunibe# manufacturers 
are interested to a matked degree in the 
broad subject of up-to-date; efficient and sub- 
stantially built striuetiires; and as representing 
the majority of softwood and hardwoéd itim- 
ber production in the United States, the Na- 
tional Lumbér Manufacturers’ Association 
woiild like te &d-operate with the department 
in the proposed undertakiig#: 


Through Mr. Cartwright the advisory couti- 
cil will fall heir to much research material 
along the lines indicated that has been ac- 
cumulated by the National association. The 
council will also benefit by the results of the 
functional assignment of C. F. Miller, agricul- 
tural engineer of the trade extension staff, 
who for some time has been making an in- 
tensive study of farm buildings and their re- 
lation to economies of the present day. 

The first intimation that the Government 
would undertake such a survey came from Mr. 
Miller, who, while pursuitig his functional as- 
sigtiment, was in attetidatice at the atitiual coii- 
veiition of the American Society of Agfictil- 
tural Engineers in Dallas tlie latter part of 
June. Mr. Miller acted as secretary of the 
Structures division meeting on June 27, and on 
that occasion learned Of the appointment of 
Prof. Giese to direct thie farm structurés re- 
search and also that assistance would proba- 
bly be asked from the National association and 
other interested organizations. 


. & 8 8 
Additional TX Work Planried 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—Additional 
functional work ordered by the trade exten- 
sion department of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association includes the assignment 
of W. E. Griffee to millwork and fabrication 
uses, and C. F. Miller to the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

The acquisition of additional information 
on tadio cabinet manufacture and an intensive 
stiidy of the uses of lumber in the mining in- 
dustry will be carried on by J. R. Rapp, of 
the New York office, and Frank H. Alcott. 

Mr. Alcott has been appointed a member of 
a committee of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials which will undertake the prepa- 
ration of specificatiotis for plasteritig. This 
committee will be composed of representatives 
of the producers of plastering materials, pro- 
ducers of materials to which plaster is applied, 
groups respotisible for execution of work, and 
of consumitig arid getieral ititerests. 


* * & *® 


The Right Uses of Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., Atig. 5.—The News 
Print Service Bureau, New York City, is serid- 
ing to all paper mills in the United States and 
Canada which are subscribing members of 
the bureau copies of a discussion of the sub- 
ject, “Wood Roofs for Paper Mills,” written 
by. N. S. Perkins, staff engineer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Perkins tells how treated wood and proper 
insulation will avert decay. Wood roofs so 
constructed, he states, should last as long as 
the building. 

Manufacturers and distributers in many in- 
dustries who are contemplating the shipment 
of their products in containers made of sub- 
stitutes for wood can often be persuaded to 
continue using wood if their containers are re- 
designed, according to Paul L. Grady, manager 
of the Wooden Box Bureau. 

For example, the Keystone Pottery Co., of 
Trenton, N. J., was planning to discontinue 
shipping its products in nailed wooden crates 
and to pack them in entirely different con- 
tainers. The heavy crates used by the com- 
pany were redesigned, made lighter, stronger 
and of more economical construction, and the 
company continued to use wood. 


Wodd Kilns Most Efficient 


Wasuincton, D. €., Aug, 5.—Because it 
uses less thati half the steam required in kilns 
of briék atid tile, which have bees cotisidered 
good cotistriictioti practice, a wood-built kiln 
is mére &condmical than one built of other 
material: Moreévér, it is safer atid miore 
easily opérated, because of the high  irisulatioti 
property of wood: From the standpoint of 
durability arid low iiaintenance cost, the wood- 
built kiln is equal to if fiot superior to kilns 
built of brick, tile or even coticrete. These 
éonclusions are reached by D. R. Brewster, 
lumber iitilization engineer, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a report com- 
piled for a southern hardwodd lumber manu- 
facturer who recently made inquiry Concern- 
ing kiln construction. 

The conclusions are concurred in, so far as 
his observations have gone, by an engineer 
connected with the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., who built a wood kiln 
at a hardwood mill in Louisiana five years 
ago and has watched its satisfactory perform- 
atice evet sifice. 

On the subject of insurance, Mr. Brewster 
says: “Unfortunately, the first wooden kilts 





Urging Wheat Storage 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.— 
The Federal Farm Board has joined 
hands with the Departmiént ef Agri- 
culture in strongly urging wheat farrti- 
ers to hold back their grain instead of 
flooding teriiinal elevators and already 
overloaded warehouses with the new 
crop. The board Saturday issued this 
statemefit: 


“The Federal Farm Board is being 
besieged by telephone calls, télégrams 
and letters regarding overcrowded 
terminals and transportation facilities 
for the handling of wheat. This ex- 
cessive crowding of wheat on to the 
market has created a far wider spread 
between cash wheat prices and prices 
of wheat sold for future deliveries 
than usually exists. 


“The Federal Farm Boatd has made 
no statement or forecast whatsoever 
concerning a proper price for wheat 
for this market year, nor doés it pro- 
pose to do so, but under conditions 
which exist this season when all re- 

rts agree on a substantial reduction 
in world supply as compared with last 
year, it seems unfortunate to crowd 
wheat on to the market faster than 
existing facilities can handle it, result- 
ing in cash ptices which are much 
lower than contract prices for future 
delivery.” 











were operated with high temperatures and low 
humidities, and became dry as tinder and very 
inflammable. They had none of the features 
of slow-burning combustion. With joists and 
studs doubly sealed, and with fire stops placed 
between studs at two levels, the construction 
is decidedly slow-burning. Furthermore, with 
modern moist-air hardwood kilns, the wooden 
walls and roof would never become tinder-dry, 
and the kiln atmosphere would contain so lit- 
tle oxygen as to make it difficult for a fire to 
get started inside the kiln; steam jets should 
be available for quickly smothering a fire 
should one start inside. To protect against fire 
from the outside, metal-covered insulated 
doors should be used. In view of these con- 
siderations, it should be possible to get a rea- 
sonable insurance rate for well-built kilns with 
wood walls and wood roofs. If sprinklers are 
installed, the rate should be very low, although 


the actual value of sprinklers in mioist-air 
hardwood kilns is opefi to question.” 


Mr. Brewster recites that the chief objection 
to atty modern dry kiln roof is its tendency to 
sag when the supports become hot and wet 
from the kiln atmosphere. “Wood joists will 
give a satisfactory support,” he says, “provided 
the joists be not less than three inches thick 
and placed close enough together +o give about 
50 percent more load-carrying capacity than 
wotild be required to carry the dead load of 
the roof if wood were cool and dry.” He 
suggests that the wood joist be ceiled under- 
neath, and describes itt great detail the further 
construction of the kiln. 

x * * * 


Letter of Appreciation 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has re- 
ceived the following letter of appreciation 
from Samuel Baker, director of the schools 
of civil, structural and concrete engineering, 
International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa.: 

Let me express to you our deep gratitude 
for the valuable work that you have done for 
us in hélping to revise our text, “Materials of 
Structural Engineering, Part 1,” and for the 
copy of simplified practice bulletin No. 16, 
that you kindly sent us. 

The lateS8t information on timber that you 
gave us will ceftainly prove valuable to our 
students and to the thany engineers who use 
our texts f6éF referénce purposes. 

We also appteéiate your kind offer of fur- 
ther assistance and shall be very glad to 
avail ourselves of it. 


* * * * 


Favors Wood for Cars 


Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 5--H. A. Seari- 
drett, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Pati Railroad Co., favors wood in car 
construction. In a letter to Walter F. Shaw, 
trade extension matiager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, expressing ap- 
preciation for a copy of the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration’s booklet, “The Finer Type of Body 
Constructioft,” Mr. Scandrett concludes as fol- 
lows: 

The value of composite body construction is 
clearly set out. It has been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that repairs to a composite car can 
be handled much more economically than in 
the case of an all-steel car. With the excep- 
tion of a few special cars, where the dimen- 
sions aré such as to require all-steel construc- 
tion—such as ore cars where cubical capacity 
is necessary in the shortest possible wheel 
base—we have not built any freight equipment 
other than composite type in the last ten 
or more years. 

* * & & 


Advantages of Wood Hangars 


Wasuincton, D. C, Aug. 5.—N. S. 
Perkins, C. E., staff engineer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
contributed an interesting and illuminating 
article on airplane hangars to the July 20 
issue of “Aviation.” Mr. Perkins outlines 
the demonstrated economic and practical 
advantages of wood hangars. 

One strong point made is the relative in- 
expensiveness of wood hangars, how they keep 
out the cold in winter, keep out the heat in 
warm climates and retain it where weather 
conditions are severe. 

Mr. Perkins points out that wood fram- 
ing has a record for reducing the losses in- 
cident to fire, such as wrecked planes, 
personal injuries, etc. When the framing tim- 
bers have charred, he states, they serve as 
a’ fire retardant, almost invariably remain- 
ing in place, whereas other materials are 
wont to buckle or crumble under intense 
heat, especially when cold water is suddenly 
thrown on the heated members. 

Another point which must be considered 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Modify Hardwood Requirements for River Use 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—Government engi- 
neers in charge of the St. Louis district of the 
Mississippi River improvement work agreed 
today to recommend a modification of the pres- 
ent specifications for lumber to be used in the 
construction of mattresses, one of the steps in 
the building of dikes to prevent the washing 
away of the river’s banks. Request for modi- 
fication was made this morning by hardwood 
lumber interests at a conference with the Gov- 
ernment engineers. 

A better understanding of the requirements 
of the Government for this class of work was 
also a result of the conference. It is under- 
stood that considerable lumber had been re- 
jected, because No. 3 grade had been shipped 
under the assumption that it was suitable for 
the work.: It was explained by the Govern- 
ment engineers that “sound, live timber” is nec- 
essary and that lumber taken from stock is 
unsatisfactory. 

The specifications were amended te add the 
word “such” after the words “free from” and 
before “rot, large, unsound knots, shakes, brit- 
tleness,” and again after the words, “or any 


other,” and before “defects that might impair 
its (the lumber) strength or durability to make 
it unfit for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended.” 

Another change asked for and granted by 
the hardwood interests was a clause providing 
that “10 percent of the total lumber furnished 
shall be accepted under 4 inches in width, but 
such lumber shall not be less than 3 inches in 
width.” The present specifications provide for 
a minimum of 4 inches in width. 

The hardwood interests were very much 
gratified at these amendments, as it will en- 
able them to dispose of a considerable quantity 
of low-grade lumber. 

The Government engineers declined to make 
any change in the lengths, the present specifica- 
tion of “not less than 12 feet in length” being 
retained. 

The thickness required is one inch. The 
Government specifications provide “however, to 
avoid waste in the production of this class of 
lumber, boards not less than 7% inch nor 


‘more than 1% inches in thickness will be ac- 


cepted, but estimated for payment only as 1- 


inch board, and provided also that boards up 
to 6 inches in width will be accepted, but such 
boards of excess width are not to exceed 25 
percent of any order delivered; if more are de- 
livered they will be rejected, and, if accepted, 
will be estimated and paid for as 4-inch 
boards.” 

Maj. J. C. Gottwall, engineer in charge of 
the St. Louis district, agreed to recommend 
the changes outlined to Gen. T. H. Jackson, 
president of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and if adopted would be embraced in 
specifications for new proposals. Maj. P. S. 
Reinecke, assistant to the president of the com- 
mission, and H. R. Andress, an engineer, also 
represented the Government in the conference, 

The hardwood lumber interests were repre- 
sented by George Land, of Memphis, Tenn., as- 
sistant manager of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute; George H. Henderson, An- 
gelina Hardwood Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; 
G. N. Harrison, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La.; M. E. Leming, M. E. Leming 
Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., and J. Carl 
Anderson, Gideon-Anderson Co., St. Louis. 


Freight Rate Hearing Nears End 


Arguments pro and con, as to the fairness 
or unfairness of existing freight rates into Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory from the 
West Coast, the Southwest and the South, con- 
tinue to fly “thick and fast” in the hearing 
which is being held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. As this issue of the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press, the hearing, 
which started July 29, is nearing the end of 
its second week of continuous session. No one 
could definitely predict when the finale would 
come, but it was expected that the last argu- 
ments would be heard probably Saturday, or 
Monday at the latest. 


The hearing is being conducted by Exam- 
iner O. L. Mohundro, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. He is 
an examiner and attorney assigned to the per- 
sonal staff of Commissioner Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, on whose personal docket the four lumber 
cases have been listed. The first part of the 
hearing was held in Seattle, and lasted a week 
starting July 8. To date, Examiner Mohundro 
stated, 2,000 pages of testimony have been given, 
with more than 270 exhibits placed on file. 


There are four separate petitions involved in 
the hearing. Docket No. 22,199 was introduced 
by S. J. Wettrick, of Seattle, Wash., commerce 
counsel for the West Coast Lufnbermen’s As- 
sociation and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. No. 22,087 was filed by George 
Bell, of Washington, D. C., attorney represent- 
ing the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers” Association. A. Larson, of San 
Francisco, filed No. 22,314 in behalf of the 
California Redwood Association. All of these 
organizations seek a reduction of 8% cents in 
freight rates from their shipping points to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, to remove 
an allegedly unfair freight differential and thus 
allow them to compete with southern pine 
shipped to the Lake States. R. C. Fulbright, 
of New Orleans, La., counsel for the Southern 
Pine Association, in introducing No. 22,164 for 
consideration, seeks a reduction of rates from 
shipping points in the South and in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, in order to allow the southern 
pine manufacturers to compete on an equitable 
basis with the fir lumber from the West and 
Southwest. Almost every railroad in the coun- 
try is named defendant in one or more of the 
complaints. 


Following the testimony of A. G. T. Moore, 
of New Orleans, La., traffic manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, as mentioned in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
J. W. Roberts, Chicago statistician, took the 











At left, Examiner O. L. Mohundro, of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, 

D. C., before whom the rate hearing is being 

held. Right, S. J. Wettrick, of Seattle, Wash., 

commerce counsel for the West Coast Lumber- 

men’s Association and the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


witness stand Friday, Aug. 2, and gave an 
explanation of what lumber rates should be 
as determined by the Dr. Lorenz formula. 

An added angle was added to the situation 
when T. M. True, of Jacksonville, Fla., traf- 
fic manager of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, gave the views of his or- 
ganization on the petition of the Southern Pine 
Association for lower rates. If there should 
be granted a lower rate on southern pine, he 
said, the cypress manufacturers should also 
have the advantage of such reduction. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who was one of the principal witnesses 
in the hearing in the Pacific coast city, closed 
the Friday session with his rebuttal testimony. 
Contrary to the usual practice of the commis- 
sion, there was no session Saturday, to allow 


opposing counsel an opportunity to study testi- 
mony given to date. 

On Monday of this week the railroads started 
giving their defense testimony. The first to 
take the stand were representatives of southern 
and southeastern lines. J. L. Sheppard, of 
Memphis, Tenn., general freight agent of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, was followed by E. 
R. Gardner, of Washington, D. C., assistant 
vice president of the Southern Railway System 
lines, whose cross-examination was not com- 
pleted until Tuesday. L. L. Drescher, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., assistant to the vice president, in the 
traffic department, of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, told of his company’s reactions 
to the proposed changes. M. W. Thomas, of 
Savannah, Ga., represented the Central of Geor- 
gia Railroad. Mr. Garris, an accountant for 
the Illinois Central Railroad, was called to the 
stand to show what the rates have been to the 
southern territory. The testimony of Mr. De- 
Villiers, of Mobile, Ala., representative of the 
Gulf & Mobile Railroad, closed the Tuesday 
session. C. L. Hinnant, of Wilmington, N. C., 
assistant general freight agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, on Wednesday continued the rail- 
roads’ arguments as to why the rates should 
not be lowered, as had the others, figures on 
earnings and lumber loadings, and other sim- 
ilar details. 


Other railroads were to be represented on 
Wednesday and Thursday, and much time is 
required to wade through the mass of details 
necessarily introduced in such a hearing. As 
soon as the railroads conclude their testimony, 
Mr. Wettrick expects to put H. N. Proebstel, 
of Seattle, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, on the stand to start 
rebuttal testimony. 


Retailers pn of Oregonians 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 6.—On their way to 
Longview to attend the Rolleo celebration and 
the lumber manufacturers’ conferences there, 
thirty-five members of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Minneapolis, stopped in 
Portland today and were entertained on sight- 
seeing trips about the city and over the Co- 
lumbia River Highway by Portland lumber- 
men. 
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Points to Need for Planned Timber Growing 


When I was a young man I never expected 
to see the great pine forests of the lower 

insula of Michigan depleted, but we have 
lived to see them go; in fact, they have just 
disappeared like the snow melting away in the 
summer. At that time lumbering in the south- 
ern States had only started, and that but in a 
small way. We can now see that only a few 
years ahead lumbering will practically be at 
an end there. 

The same is true of the great merchantable 
forests of Canada. Now we come to the vast 


forests of redwood in California and the great _ 


standing timber lands of Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia. Those are the last of 
the once great standing timber in the United 
States and Canada. 

Since my arrival on this coast forty-three 
years ago, when all our hauling of logs was 
done with oxen, the only trees that were de- 
stroyed were those that we cut. With oxen 
we could only go a short distance back, but 
now it is not unusual to build 30 or 40 miles 
of railroad to get into a tract of timber. Since 
powerful machinery has been introduced to do 
all the hauling once carried on by animals, a 
new era has developed, so that by the method 
used now every living bush on the land is de- 
stroyed and the whole area is left a desolate 
waste, not a green shrub being left. The dif- 
ference between the old and the new method 
of logging was that by the old way all the 


[By Robert Dollar, San Francisco] 


young trees too small to cut were saved, and 
in the course of time they grew large enough 
to be converted into lumber. 

In California, to its credit be it stated, the 
Union Lumber Co. at Fort Bragg, has a large 
nursery in operation where it is raising a great 
quantity of redwood plants which are being 
planted out on the denuded lands. This can 
also be said of the Pacific Lumber Co. at Sco- 
tia, Humboldt County, which is doing the 
same thing on a somewhat larger scale. These 
companies have got the redwood manufactur- 
ers to go in with them and are producing and 
planting out these young redwood trees in a 
wholesale manner. They started this work in 
1921 and are now putting out thirty plants in 
the place of each tree that is being cut. This 
is costing them $10 an acre. Some trouble has 
arisen over the question of taxes but they hope 
to get the taxes eliminated on this planted-out 
land. 

In Oregon, Washington and British Colum- 
bia no efforts along those lines have been 
made; probably because it is very much more 
difficult to plant Douglas fir than redwood, and 
the latter, to a great extent, is self-producing. 
I am not aware of any effort being made to 
reproduce Douglas fir. Inasmuch as it is a 
big undertaking I believe it will be the busi- 
ness of the Government to do this. 


Americans do not like to pattern after the 
Chinese but in this case they could. Thirty 


Manufacturing and Selling 


[Answering an inquiry published in the 
Query & Comment department some time ago, 
I, L. Halsted, of Watsontown, Pa., advised that 
he had had experience both in the production 
and sale of flag staffs and flag sticks. In re- 
sponse to a request from this paper for some 
detailed information that would be of interest, 
Mr. Halsted has kindly supplied this informa- 
ttion.—EpiTor. | 


Flag stick producers use bass, poplar, white 
ash, white and yellow pine and sycamore for 
stained sticks. For sticks sold in the white, 
bass, yellow pine and sycamore are used. Flag 
sticks are mostly made from edgings or drop- 
pings. The No. 2 common grades of the above 
mentioned woods, excepting the pines, can be 
cut up into flag sticks at a profit. Sizes range 
from %-inchx4 inches to ¥%-inchx42 inches for 
stick; for staffs 5/4-inchx6 feet to 6/4 inches 
x12 feet. 

Stock should be dried to a moisture content 
of at least 15 percent. Stock as small as %4- 
inchx'4-inchx10 inches can be used. Material 
should all be first S2S to uniform thickness. 

The gilded spears used above the flag on 
the stick are made from hard and soft maple, 
birch, beech or any hardwood that can be 
turned in an automatic lathe. 

Sticks are produced cheapest on a 3-inch or 
4-inch molder equipped with dowel pattern mul- 
tiple cutter heads. Molder need only be a two- 
sided machine and should have at least one 
power driver infeed roll and one power driver 
outfeed roll. Wet wood or dull cutters will 
cause work to jam badly in the machine. Only 
one operator is needed for each machine; the 
product can drop from machine into box truck 
or on to belt. 

With the proper equalizing saw equipment, 
one woman can cut to size the output of two 
molders. These saws which equalize the 
lengths can be built by any first class mill- 
wright. Arbor shaft must be 46 inches in 
length inside of end bearings. Shaft should 


run at least 3,000 r. p.m. Saws may be spaced 
by means of sectional collars. Saw table also 
must be sectional and present at all times a 
solid, smooth and perfectly tight surface. On 
the inside of each saw suspended over the table 
with a clearance depending on size of sticks 
being run, there must be a “hold-down” which 
is adjustable for height and length. If a stick 
5/16x24 inches is being run, the operator of 
saw would grasp a handful of sticks, tap one 
end of the handful,on the saw table to even 
lengths, then place them under “hold-downs” 
and push sti¢ks across table through .saws 
where they drop into box truck or on belt. 

If sticks are to be shipped in the white with- 
out spears, the next operation is to tumble 
them in a power operated barrel tumbler using 
about one quart of emery dust to each charge 
of sticks. Sticks can also be stained in a tum- 
bler. Sticks shipped in the white are put into 
packing cases direct from tumblers. The pack- 
ing or shipping cases hold a stated amount so 
that sticks do not have to be counted, each size 
of sticks having a standardized sized box. 

Stained sticks are produced with an asphalt- 
um varnish stain with gasoline used as a sol- 
vent. Sticks are also run through a paint ma- 
chine, being propelled through the machine by 
grooved rollers which also coat the sticks with 
the liquid; from the paint machine the sticks 
are piled on specially constructed racks for 
drying the paint or stain. 

Painted sticks are tied in bundles of 50 each 
when shipped. Wood of the poorest quality 
can be used in the painted stick, such as blue 
stained yellow pine. Painted sticks bring the 
most money and the greatest profit. Painted 
sticks are usually made up with gilded spears, 
the stick itself being stained black. 

Spears are gilded by being dipped in a bronz- 
ing liquid; then they are spread on screen 
trays or racks to drip and dry. Spears are 
always made from waste material. 

Staffs for sidewalk flag display are made 
on Bell or Hawker dowel machines and before 


years ago great quantities of what was called 
Foo Chow poles were used in China. They 
cut into our cheaper grade of lumber and it 
seemed as though the supply would soon be 
exhausted, but it continued on. Some years 
after I made a trip up the Min River to see 
why it was that this supply still kept up. I 
found that the government had leased tracts 
of land to hundreds of lumbermen. They would 
get a frontage on the river up to the top of 
the hill. Their tracts are divided into eighteen 
strips. They are allowed to cut strip No. 1. 
Then, before cutting any more they must plant 
as many trees as they have cut, so that when 
they have reached strip 18 they can go back 
to No. 1, which by now would be ready to 
cut, as it was planted about thirty years before. 
So it goes on in perpetuity. 

Every acre of land not fit for agricultural 
purposes should be planted out in trees so 
that in fifty or sixty years the new crop would 
give all the lumber that could be used. Just 
think what a fine revenue there would be ob- 
tained from this source, when all the old 
standing timber had long been completely ex- 
hausted. This will likely take place not later 
than in thirty years, as the greater bulk of our 
present forests will be cut out in twenty years’ 
time. 

It is said that it is never too late to do well; 
therefore our Government should be up and 
doing without any further delay. 


Flag Sticks 


varnishing are given a finish on a Nash dowel 
sander. They are varnished on a paint ma- 
chine the same as flag sticks. 

The most expensive tool used in the manu- 
facture of flag sticks is the multiple dowel cut- 
ter heads. To make flag sticks at a profit, 
they must be made in multiple. Sticks shipped 
unfinished must be of perfect manufacture and 
can contain only minor defects. Sticks of im- 
perfect manufacture and containing defects are 
always stained. Sticks upon which the finish 
is tacky will not be accepted by the trade. Good 
workmanship counts and brings repeat orders. 

Annin & Co., New York City, are the largest 
buyers of flag sticks in the United States. 
There are about twenty other firms that handle 
flags and sticks. There is a good export trade 
for flag sticks, a considerable volume going to 
Cuba, India and other countries. 

Sticks to sell must be of uniform quality, 
fully suitable for the purpose because jobbers 
can not afford to sort out the defective sticks. 
Jobbers are very shy in taking on the product 
of an inexperienced manufacturer unless they 
know that the manufacturer has experienced 
men in his organization. 

A flag stick is usually used once and then 
destroyed. Parades, banquets, conventions and 
patriotic holidays create a steady demand. 

The manufacture of candy sticks and florist 
sticks is closely connected with the production 
of flag sticks. Florist sticks are always stained 
green, which is done in a barrel tumbler. 

The writer was employed three years as 
sales manager for the largest producer of flag 
sticks in the East and during this employment 
acquired an intimate working knowledge of 
processes, methods, stains, varnishes and sol- 
vents and likewise consuming outlets and cur- 
rent prices. 

Piecework wage payments can be used in 
nearly all operations of flag stick manufacture ; 
therefore cost finding is comparatively easy. 
Women can be used for all operations except 
molders. 
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“Gypsum City” Experiments With Modernization 


Seventeen Local Crafts Support the Bureau—Some General Observations About 
Modernization and W hat May Be Expected of It 


Ft. Dodge, Iowa, the “Gypsum City,” is 
making an experiment with modernization. 
At the time the Realm visited Ft. Dodge, 
the local bureau had been in operation about 
a month. It has received unusual backing 
from the concerns likely to benefit from its 
efforts, and while there were degrees of 
enthusiasm expressed about its  business- 
building possibilities, there seemed to be a 
disposition to give it an opportunity to show 
what it can do. 

All six of the local yards are united in 
backing it; and in addition a good many 
crafts as well as the banks and the build- 
ing and loan associations were supporting 
it. John Haire, who directs two lumber 
yards in Ft. Dodge, Mason & O’Connell and 
the Ft. Dodge Lumber Co., stated that some 
seventeen crafts and business lines had 
united in the project. 


The Town Makes a Survey 

Mr. Haire appeared to be most enthusias- 
tic for the project and most certain of its 
success. He said a survey had been made 
which showed that 2,500 houses in the city 
are suitable candidates for modernization to 
a greater or less extent. Naturally this 
does not mean that all 2,500 owners agree. 
It is part of the function of the bureau and 
its supporters to persuade these owners that 
suitable changes can be made at reason- 
able cost. In fact the persuasive factor is 
of immense importance. Most of the deal- 
ers, even those who were a hit doubtful o7 
the complete success of the bureau, agreed 
that the publicity was a step in the right 
direction and probably would help things 
along, even if the bureau did not succeed 
in closing a large number of deals. 

“People get used to their houses,” said 
one Ft. Dodge man with whom we talked. 
“After a while they don’t see anything that 
needs to be done. Unless somebody calls 
their attention to it they’ll not even put on 
a new roof until the rain begins coming 
through the ceiling. And if they can’t see 
so elementary a thing as that you can 
hardly expect them to see that larger win- 
dows or a sun porch or the moving of par- 
titions would make the place more com- 
fortable and attractive. Any kind of 
publicity or salesmanship that will start a 
whole community to thinking of these im- 
provements will usually bring some action. 
It’s cumulative. If one family thinks about 
its own house and talks the matter over 
with the neighbors the idea of sprucing up 
is likely to spread. 


A Variety of Possible Objects 


“It seems to me that a modernizing bu- 
reau has several lines of work open to it, 
and it may be useful even if it isn’t equally 
successful in all of them. First, there is 


this matter of educational publicity. While 
it’s not an easy thing to put over, it’s prob- 
ably easier than some of the other func- 
tions. At least it isn’t likely to create the 
adverse impression that faulty plans or an 
unexpectedly expensive job is likely to 
create. Nearly every house owner has some 
little things in mind that he’d more or less 
like to have done. He’s nearly always 
pleased if he’s stirred up into doing them. 
That is one thing educational publicity ¢an 





John Haire, who manages the Ft. Dodge Lum- 

ber Co. and Mason & O’Connell, is enthusias- 

tic about the Ft. Dodge modernization experi- 
ment 


do. A new roof or a screened-in porch or a 
needed doorway isn’t going to cramp his 
style, even if it should cost him a little more 
than he expects. 

“But when you get into the larger jobs, 
the real modernizing work, a bureau needs 
to be more than an advertising agency. 
Somebody connected with it needs to have 
unusual knowledge and experience in archi- 
tectural planning and cost estimating. When 
you use an old house as so much raw mate- 
rial in the business of producing what is 
essentially a new house, you’re undertaking 
something that even the general run of com- 
petent architects are not likely to know 
much about. And lumbermen, too, are 
pretty much in the dark about it. 

“An experienced lumberman told me about 
his own case. This happened in another 
city. He thought that his years of han- 
dling all sorts of building jobs had made 
him competent to estimate costs; so he 


undertook some changes in his house. He 
set $1,000 as a liberal estimate and started 
in; but before he got through with his orig. 
inal plans, with no casual additions as he 
went along, he had, been let in for more 
than twice his estimate. Since that time 
he’s been reluctant to advise any of his cus: 
tomers to undertake more than small aiid 
obvious changes. He’s sure that there’s no 
way of making an éxact or éveh aii approxi: 
itiate advanée estimaté of the completed 
cost of a géneral overhauling: ; 

“So it seems to nie that if a buréati ex- 
pects to go the whole figure and preduce 
what are essentially new houses from 5d; 
it has to have very unustial capacity for 
estimating labér and material coSts. Some 
dealers and some contractors have this ca: 
pacity. Théy can tell prospects whether 6i 
not the changes they want can be made for 
the sums they are willing to pay. I can 
think of nothing worse for a modernization 
movement in a town than a few jobs that 
run away with their owners. Let that hap- 
pen, and the neighbors get afraid to have 
the back steps repaired. 


The Value of Practical Knowledge 


“It’s my idea that if modernization is go- 
ing to get beyond the stage of publicity atid 
the promotion of obvious repairs and smiall 
changes, the best way to manage it is 
through an individual yard. If the yard has 
or can find an experienced builder who has 
enough architectural gift or training or both 
so that he can draw plans that will make the 
best use of the old house and still produce 
a new building that is unified and attractive 
in appearance, and if he can dispose of the 
interior space satisfactorily, that’s a good 
start. If he can come reasonably close to 
estimating the actual cost, that’s another 
step. And, finally, if the yard has or can 
make arrangements to finance the project, 
then it’s in a position to build up a sound 
and mutually satisfactory business in the 
modernization of old houses. 

“I don’t know how far the bureaus which 
are being organized over the country can go 
with these matters. Probably much will de- 
pend upon the quality of local management. 
They can handle the publicity in good 
shape, I think, for the principles and the 
art of advertising are pretty well known. 
A man who knows advertising can do much 
to inspire people to put their houses in re- 
pair; and that in itself would be a most 
valuable service both to dealers and to the 
local public. About the rest, I don’t know. 
I’m rather afraid the architectural and esti- 
mating ability of the peculiar type needed 
in thorough modernizing is not so easily 
found. And as for the financing part of 
the game, that, too, has its special aspects. 
It’s hardly enough to establish connections 
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a 
with money-lending agencies, though that 
of course is important. Here’s another 
angle of the matter: In these days nearly 
every house, old or new, already carries a 
mortgage. Financing the improvements in- 
volves the matter of seeing that these im- 
provements add at least their cost to the 
value of the property. In fact it involves 
more than this. It must not add enough 
to the owner’s financial burden so that he 
can’t carry it. 
Secing and Meeting Difficulties 

“Naming these things over doesn’t mean 
that they can’t be met. But as I see it they 
are things about which considerable exact 
information has to be available. It isn’t 
enough, in promoting modernization, merely 
to have enthusiasm and a clear idea about 
how much pleasanter the house would be 
if it were properly fixed up. It involves 
exact plans and exact costs and sound 
financing. I wouldn’t want my name men- 
tioned in connection with these observa- 
tions, for they probably sound more sour 
than I intend. I am supporting the local 
bureau and expect valuable results from it. 
I'll probably be found plugging for it when 
some of the fair-weather enthusiasts are 
hunting for shelter. Seeing difficulties is 
the first step in meeting them.” 

Readers of these columns know that the 
Realm believes thoroughly in the moderni- 
zation movement. Every dealer or group 
of dealers who really want to do it can 
make a useful and satisfactory servant of 
modernization by meeting the requirements 
of the undertaking. But it is better, if 
dealers are unwilling or unable to meet the 
requirements through exact service, for 
them not to wade in beyond their depth. 
A good beginning can always be made by 
promoting the usual repairs; and a modern- 
ization bureau that does this is justifying 
itself. Then as experience and confidence 
increase, more ambitious undertakings will 
be in order. Mr. Haire and his fellow deal- 
ers are starting something that can and 
probably will be important to Ft. Dodge, and 
they are capable of seeing is through. The 
remarks of our unnamed friend are printed 
because they deal with matters that ought 
to be thought out very carefully in every 
place where modernization is undertaken in 
a serious way. 


Association Mee:s With Approval 


Mr. Haire says the new Iowa retail asso- 
ciation is getting off to a good start. 

“We’ve needed some field work in the 
State,” he remarked. “There are certain 
things that individual dealers can’t manage 
for themselves. For instance, the policies 
of some manufacturers have varied. It isn’t 
necessary to charge manufacturers with bad 
faith or with discriminating among custom- 
ers; though I suppose some dealers are 
fairly sure that at least a few manufactur- 
ers have not been as careful on these points 
as they might be. But where there’s no 
discussion of policies between representa- 
tives of dealers and manufacturers there are 
pretty sure to be variations of policy. Iowa 
retailers have no desire to violate the laws 
about sales and price agreements, but 
they’ve long had the idea that some honest 
and plain discussions would work out prac- 
tices and policies that would make com- 
petition fair and square. 

“Iowa just now is doing lots of paving. 
Tumbermen in the State have done more 


than any other people to create the market 
for cement by educating the public to its 
use. Even now the market for cement 
through the yards is more important than 
the road market, and this yard market will 
continue long after the big campaign of 
paving passes its crest. Dealers are in a 
position to offer real service in marketing 
road cement; carrying the accounts and 
making the sales. They naturally feel that 
because of this market creation and the 
service they are equipped to offer they ought 
to be given a chance. to share in the paving 
sales. Some manufacturers have not been 
able to see this. They probably have held 
the honest opinion that dealers were trying 
to force a profit out of road sales without 
offering a corresponding service. Well, in- 
dividual dealers have not been able to pre- 
sent their case; but by working through 
the association they have been able to make 
their arguments, and we believe that ce- 
ment manufacturers are seeing the justice 
of their position. The association has been 
able to present the case of the dealers in 
other fields, such as clay products and mill- 
work sales for large jobs. These argu- 














FF’. S. Vetter, of the Central Lumber & Coal 
Co., tells how the company makes paint and 
builder’s hardware sales 


ments are not wholly one-sided, for the dis. 
cussions have made clear to dealers the 
kind of service they must be prepared to 
offer if they are to handle these sales. 

“We met a certain amount of opposition 
in our own ranks when we proposed setting 
up the Iowa association as a regional part 
of the Northwestern. Some dealers thought 
we were trying to injure the Northwestern 
and perhaps even pull away from it. This 
has not been the case at all. The big as- 
sociation is doing work that we couldn’t 
duplicate and which we want continued. We 
wanted merely a local organization that was 
competent to deal intimately with some of 
the things that affect us, and I think the 
dealers who opposed the movement through 
a desire to defend the Northwestern are 
seeing the force of*our arguments and are 
understanding the genuineness of our loy- 
alty to the Northwestern.” 

As was stated above,-Ft. Dodge is the 
“Gypsum City” and is one of the largest 


if not the largest producer of this product 
in the country. There are five companies 
in the local field. They say, however, that 
the producers got into a market fight some 
time ago that had some disastrous effects, 
not only for manufacturers, but also for Ft. 
Dodge. As the snarl continued and profits 
began to disappear, workmen were laid off 
and wages were reduced. That meant less 
revenue for the city. Still another element 
worked temporarily against the prosperity 
of the city. Ft. Dodge is a distributing 
center of considerable importance in the 
northwestern part of the State. Not only 
is it a wholesaling and jobbing town, but 
the retail stores also draw trade for a con- 
siderable distance; perhaps 50 miles. Dur- 
ing the years when farmers have been try- 
ing to adjust themselves to deflation of land 
values and crop prices, trade with the sur- 
rounding agricultural community has slack- 
ened down a good deal. 

As a result Ft. Dodge is feeling a little 
depression for the first time in 18 years. 
It is not serious, as such things have gone 
elsewhere in the Corn Belt, but it has had 
an appreciable effect. Probably this situa- 
tion suggested the modernization move- 
ment; for Ft. Dodge dealers appreciate the 
fact that modernization, when it is going 
on freely, keeps up sales volume without 
adding to the actual number of houses in 
the city. 


Reasonizbl2 and Fair Competition 


F. S. Vetter, of the Central Lumber & 
Coal Co., tells us that Ft. Dodge is a good 
business town and that the competition 
among the six yards is reasonable and fair. 
Each yard, of course, tries to get as much 
trade as possible, but it tries to do this by 
means of salesmanship and useful service 
and not by price cutting. 

The warehouse occupied by Mr. Vetter’s 
company is near the retail center of the 
city. It was built by a former lumber com- 
pany that took advantage of its location 
and of the fact that the side of the building 
is on a retailing street to make an unusual 
disposition of part of its space. This side 
of the warehouse contains perhaps a dozen 
shops; groceries, cleaners, a barber shop 
and the like. This company handle paints. 

“We don’t go out and solicit paint trade, 
as a paint store would do,’ Mr. Vetter re- 
marked, “but we find that it is compara- 
tively easy to make sales to our lumber 
customers. The cans on the shelves here 
in the lobby act as silent salesmen, and it 
is easy to suggest paint in connection with 
any sale that indicates a use for it. We 
also handle a limited amount of builder’s 
hardware on the same basis. These two 
lines fit in well with lumber. If we carried 
them more extensively than we do it would 
make necessary the hiring of specialty 
salesmen; and to make that profitable we’d 
have to step up our sales to the point where 
we’d come into collision with the paint 
stores. Up to the present, at least, it has 
seemed wiser to keep the lines at the level 
where we can make sales largely to supple- 
ment our lumber business. 

“This is one of the finest agricultural sec- 
tions in the world. Naturally Ft. Dodge, 
with its usual ring of little towns, doesn’t 
have extensive farm sales. All the yards 
have a little farm trade.” 

Some comments about the other yards 
in Ft. Dodge next week. 
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Builds Business by “Banking Methods” 


Progressive Young Retailer Demonstrates That Application of Correct Business Principles 
Will Win Success in Lumber Business 


Gioucester City, N. J., Aug. 5.—The sub- 
stitution of precise banking methods for the 
old-fashioned more or less haphazard proced- 
ure of conducting a lumber yard is responsible 
for the almost meteoric progress made by the 
J. R. Quigley Co., whose rise to a leading 
place among the lumber institutions of south- 
ern New Jersey was climaxed last month by the 
opening of an impressive office and display 
room. 

In 1919 when William C. A. Costello, treas- 
urer of a local bank, with two associates took 
over the Quigley yard, it was decided to apply 
the principles of a financial institution to lum- 
ber selling. As a result of this idea which the 
young Mr. Costello brought with him, the 
single yard has multiplied and today the 
Quigley company has fourteen warehouses and 
a large mill, in addition to the new display 
building; employs seventy-eight men and 
women, keeps seventeen trucks and five teams 
busy, and carries four million feet of rough 
lumber in the three complete yards in Glou- 
cester City. 

3ack in 1919 young Costello laid aside his 
eyeshade and gave up a secure job in a Glou- 
cester bank because he had an idea he could 
sell lumber. Other youthful bank clerks have 
had aspirations. While going through the me- 
chanical process of adding up checks or doling 
out currency, the members of this so called 
aristocracy of the white collar army have 
often secretly hugged to themselves the glam- 
ourous dream that they would some day be 
leaders in the field of industry. Few of them, 
however, have been able to realize these 
“chateaux en Espagne,” and because William 
Costello is an exception, the history of the 
Quigley lumber yards is of unusual interest. 

The story has never been told before, be- 
cause Mr. Costello has been loath to talk about 
his plans until they have been perfected. A 
decade ago when he and two others took over 
the assets and liabilities of John R. Quigley, 
the young man who preferred board feet to 
bank books quietly determined to build a lum- 
ber business by following the code of the 
financial world. He felt that the initial trouble 
with the retail lumber yard was its slovenly 
business methods, and ventured to predict that 
he could operate the business on banking lines. 
In spite of the fact that he did not know a 
joist from a double-jointed peanut, he proved 
his point with emphasis. 

Actions. not words, were his forte from the 
very start. His partners in the plot were P. A. 
Stewart, a real estate man, and John M. Kelley, 
road builder. This trio functioned with the 
smoothness of a kitten’s ear fom the day the 
partnership began, and in less time than it 
takes a kid to go through grammar school, the 
banker, the builder and the realtor proved to 
the questioning veterans of thé lumber profes- 
sion that it can be done, even though the lum- 
ber copybooks say that it can not. 

The cardinal points in the scheme to operate 
according to banking tenets were a daily bal- 
ance or inventory of the stock and all accounts; 
a finance plan to help home owners repair or 
improve their properties on the budget pay- 
ment plan, and the independent operation of de- 
partments devoted to the sale of paint, coal and 
building materials. 

The books of the Quigley company are bal- 
anced every month by certified public ac- 
countants, so that the firm knows at all times 
just how its accounts stand, and what stock 
it has on hand. At the end of each month 
it is but a matter of a day or so to let owners 
know just how they stand, and the system, 
moreover, eliminates entirely the upheaval of 
the entire plant and the nerve-racking procedure 
necessitated by taking only one inventory a 


year. It also does away with the often em- 
barrassing situation of having to apologize to 
a customer for promising certain items which 
are suddenly discovered to be out of stock. 

“I have found the perpetual inventory idea 
to be a very important cog in the wheel which 
makes for efficiency in the lumber business,” 











At left—William C. A. Costello, treasurer and 
general manager J. R. Quigley Co., Gloucester 
City, N. J. At right—Hilda M. Danielson, as- 
sistant treasurer, and youngest woman execu- 
tive of a lumber company in south Jersey 


states Mr. Costello, “but, from my observa- 
tion, the trouble with some lumbermen, is that 
they are either not keen enough to see this, 
or lack the initiative to start the system. If 
lumbermen would only be sufficiently business- 
like to maintain eternal vigilance over their 
stocks and accounts they would find that so 
doing not only would keep many disgruntled 
customers from taking their business else- 











$$, 


where, but would save days of valuable time 
which means money in every business.” 
Another banking feature which Mr. (Co. 
tello has introduced is a finance plan bearing 
the stamp of originality and practicability oj 





the man whose business foundation was laid 
in the Gloucester City Trust Co. This plan, 
one of the latest innovations of the company, 
was established to enable it to compete with 
concerns that specialize in repairing or improy- 
ing houses on the installment basis. The plan 
covers the repairing and re-covering of old 
roofs, the constructing of garages and porch 
enclosures, and similar jobs. It also takes care 
of interior alterations, such as putting down 
hardwood floors. Under this system the in- 
dividual can have the entire job done at one 
time on a small down payment and monthly in- 
stalments up to two years. The plan takes 
care of both labor and material. 

The coal and building materials department 
of the Quigley company is also carried out 
along the lines of an up-to-date banking in- 
stitution. Set off in a corner by itself, and 
thoroughly equipped with bank fixtures and 
private files, this department runs smoothly, 
keyed to the highest pitch of efficiency by the 
completeness of its equipment. 

The coal department boasts of an under- 
drained Bennington scale, equipped with a 
Howe weightograph, which in itself is a marvel 
of precision and accuracy. When a truck is 
ready to leave the yards the gross weight is 
indicated on the beam of the scale, and as the 
loaded vehicle rolls over the platform, the net 
weight is registered on the weightograph, in 
much the same manner that a movie film flashes 
across the screen. 

The yard is equipped with several fine- 
meshed coal screens, capable of screening three 
sizes at once, so that the Quigley yards have 
acquired a deserved reputation for sending 
out only clean coal. Not only does this method 
help keep customers satisfied, but retrieves 
much scattered coal which would otherwise be 
a loss. 

The paint department is another kingdom 
unto itself, equipped with its own fixtures, as 
well as having its own private stock room. 
While there is no overlapping of this or any 
other department, each working in its own 
separate groove, it plays an important part in 
the consummation of the entire Quigley pat- 
tern. 


“The paint department combines profit with 

















The large picture shows the present building of the J. R. Quigley Co., Gloucester, N. J. The 
small inset shows the building occupied in 1919 
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service,” says Mr. Costello, “and we have been 
giving considerable attention lately to increas- 
ing paint-department sales, being ably assisted 
in this by the companies whose products we 
handle. We are carrying the lines of two na- 
tionally known manufacturers exclusively, 
rather than a few specialties from numerous 
factories.” : 

The mill and yards of the Quigley com- 
pany are the last word in efficiency and order- 
liness. The company has three yards—two on 
the Pennsylvania and another on the Reading 
railroad. The latter is used exclusively for 
warehousing wholesale millwork. Private 
switches on the Pennsylvania line carry all 
material right into the main yard, from whence 
it is immediately and efficiently distributed 
to the various warehouses. 

The three yards have a capacity of approxi- 
mately four million feet of rough lumber, and 
the Quigley company carries in addition six 
complete interior finishes—chestnut, poplar, 
white pine, cypress, fir and yellow pine, as 
well as special items of finish in oak, birch 
and maple. Each of the fourteen warehouses 
is a storing place for all sizes of one particular 
item of millwork, one warehouse alone contain- 
ing seventy-five sizes of screens and eight sizes 
of screen doors. The stock is so arranged that 
any size may be procured on a moment’s notice, 
with no pulling out of odd pieces here and 
there to get at it. 

The Quigley company has its own mill, 
equipped with all modern devices and latest 
type saws, in which off-sizes, or any article 
of millwork desired, can be turned out. Ware- 
houses containing stock millwork are built close 
to the railroad sidings, with double doors on 
either side, so that in rainy weather the mill- 
work may be unloaded from the freight car and 
loaded on a truck on the opposite side with- 
out being exposed to the weather. 

A complete glazing room, in which three men 
are kept busy, working with the latest glazing 
equipment, is another feature of the Quigley 
business. 

The new structure which houses the Quigley 
interests is not only the most unusual to be 
found in the lumber industry in this section, 
but one of the most beautiful pieces of archi- 
tecture in south Jersey. It contains 15,600 
square feet of floor space, and was built to 
accommodate a business which has grown from 
$250,000 in 1919 to $1,600,000. 

The structure is as beautiful outside as in 
It is two stories high, with a three story tower 
in the center, from which the Stars and Stripes 
wave each day. The corners of the front of 
the building are adorned with the green and 
white banners of the Quigley concern. Special 
floodlights thrown on the tower at night give 
it the appearance of a baronial castle of some 
medieval overlord. 

On the first floor are the offices, wholesale 
millwork, retail lumber, hardware and _ coal 
departments, and manager’s office, credit and 
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This looks like a bank but isn’t-—A view of the up-to-date and attractive offices of the-J. R. 
Quigley Co., Gloucester City, N. J. 


accounting departments, laid out along the lines 
of a modern banking institution. 

The second floor is given over to a complete 
millwork display, in which all items of mill- 
work carried in stock are arranged for the cus- 
tomer’s selection; a private office, paint stock 
room, and a living room, dining room and 
kitchen, with built-in equipment furnished from 
the Quigley stock, for the women employees. 

A vault of the most modern type and maxi- 
mum security is another feature of the new 
building, and another proof of the care given 
to every detail. Should anyone become acci- 
dentally locked into the vault he might stay 
there for several days without suffocation for 
it has its own ventilating system, operated from 
a special circuit which can not be cut. 

The company now has seventy-eight em- 
ployees, compared with twenty-one in 1919 
when the business was acquired by the present 
owners. Mr. Costello is proud of his em- 
ployees, and says that it is through their co- 
operation that he has been able to realize his 
dreams. It is interesting to know that since 
Mr. Costello and his associates took over the 
business, no employee of the company has ever 
voluntarily left, except through sickness, or 
some other compelling cause. 

The present officers of the company, besides 


Mr. Costello, are P. A. Stewart, president; 
John M. Kelley, vice president; James W. 
Kelley, secretary, and Hilda M. Danielson, 


assistant treasurer. Miss Danielson has “grown 
up” with the company, being its first female 
employee, and is now Mr. Costello’s “right 
hand man.” She is the youngest, if not the 
only, woman to hold office in a lumber concern 
in this section. 





THE FIRST recorded instance of an organized 
effort on the part of workmen to limit hours 
of employment was a strike of the journeymen 
carpenters of Philadelphia in 1791. 





The office personnel of the J. R. Quigley Co., Gloucester City, N. J., showing also part of the 
paint and hardware display in the background 





New Brochure Boosts Modernizing 


One of the striking and gratifying things 
about the home modernization movement is 
the tlood of attractive and convincing literature 
dealing with the advantages of remodeling and 
modernizing old homes that has issued from 
the presses in increasing volume during the 
last tew years. The more the subject of mod- 
ernizing is talked up and written up the more 
effectively the idea will take hold of the minds 
of the public and the more lumber will be 
sold for that use. 

It may truthfully be said that up to the 
time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pioneered the 
idea of “Old Homes Made New,” some five 
or six years ago, there was practically no lit- 
erature dealing with the subject. Since this 
journal blazed the way, with the distribution 
of many thousands of copies of its unique 
booklet, “Old Homes Made New” (which, by 
the way, is still in active use and demand), the 
flow of advertising and promotive literature 
pointing out the ‘benefits of modernizing has 
been steadily gaining in volume. 

The latest, and one of the very best, publica- 
tions dealing with this subject, entitled “Where 
Wood Makes Dreams Come True,” has just 
been issued by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This 16-page booklet is well printed, on 
good quality paper, with 12 sets of half-tone 
illustrations, showing that number of homes 
before and after modernizing. The “before” 
pictures are from photographs of actual homes, 
while the “after” pictures show the transfor- 
mation as planned by an architect. 

The booklet is of a specially practical char- 
acter for the average lumber dealer to use in 
creating interest in modernizing in his com- 
munity, for the reason that the homes shown 
were carefully selected so that they might be 
typical, and as there are twelve of these ex- 
amples, practically every type of house found 
in the average community is shown. Each ex- 
ample is accompanied by appropriate descrip- 
tive text, and the approximate cost of making 
the suggested changes is given. 

This new booklet should be on hand in the 
office of every retail lumber dealer, for plac- 
ing in the hands of owners of old homes to 
interest them in preserving and enhancing their 
value by modernizing. Information as to con- 
ditions on which dealers may obtain supplies 
of this publication may be obtained by address- 
ing Long-Bell Lumber Co, Kansas City, Mo. 


_ Florida Outlook Improving 


TAMPA, Fra., Aug. 5.—Improved conditions 
in Florida are testified to in the fact that south 
and central State building projects for July ran 
to $1,383,561. This is shown by plans filed 
with the Tampa Builders’ Exchange. Work 
is begun on 13 miles of railroad out of Mayo, 
in north Florida, reaching timber and phos- 
phate properties. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














Makes Boys “Good Boosters” 


Mentor, Ono, Aug. 5.—Referring to the 
bird house building contest recently conducted 
by the Mentor Lumber & Supply Co., men- 
tioned in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, R, L. Dunlap, president, believes that 
while it is difficult to trace any direct sales to 
publicity of this sort, it will make the boys 
who engaged therein good boosters for the 
Mentor company. 

“We managed to create considerable inter- 
est among two groups of school children,” said 
he, “one of these groups being in the grade 
school and the other in the high school.” 

The company furnished the lumber for mak- 
ing the bird houses free to all contestants, and 
awarded small prizes to the winners. 


An Attractive Small Club House 


In response to a request printed in a re- 
cent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in 
behalf of a subscriber who wanted to know 
where he could secure plans for a small coun- 
try club building, Hunter, Allen & Co., lum- 
ber retailers at Lacon, Ill., very kindly sent in 
a photograph and plans showing the club house 
of the Lacon Country Club, which those who 
have seen -it agree is one of the most attrac- 
tive and best arranged small club houses in 
that section. 

The plans were drawn by Hunter, Allen & 
Co., and L. H. Allen, of the firm, supervised 
the construction of the building, which cost 
complete about $10,000. 

To reproduce the plans in sufficient size to 
be of any value would require more space 
than is here available, but the accompanying 


halftone illustration will convey a very good 
idea of the structure and of the picturesque 
setting in which it is placed. 

Hunter, Allen & Co. state in their letter that 
if the dealer who made the inquiry about club 
house plans is sufficiently interested to make a 
trip to Lacon they will be pleased to show 


—_—_—_—_ —— 








Finds Glass Grinder Great Help 
Among the retail lumber concerns that have 
lately installed glass grinding machines may 
be mentioned the Independent Lumber Co. of 
Palisade, Colo. 
Inasmuch as retailers seeking profitable side- 





The Country Club at Lacon, Ill., designed and built under supervision of Hunter, Allen & Co, 
lumber dealers of that city 


him the ‘club house and to let him have a 
copy of the plans; and while they do not ex- 
pressly say so, it may be inferred that this 
offer holds good with regard to any other 
dealers who may be interested in small club 
house construction. 


THE TEA KETTLE sets a good example. It 
keeps singing even when it is up to its neck 
in hot water. 





proved successful in actual use. 


burg, Mich, 


name of the informant. 


builder. 
results.” 





This Week’s 


A Method for Uncovering Prospects 


Everyone is interested in methods of getting business that have 
Here is an idea along that line sub- 
mitted by V. Ormsby Lyons, president Lyons Lumber Co., Peters- 


“Send a circular letter to your customers and prospects, prepared 
on a mimeograph or multigraph machine, which permits reproduction 
of cartoons, house plans, etc., or any other attractive special feature 
that it is desired to incorporate in the letter. This method of reproduc- 
tion also has the advantage of showing the actual signature of the 
writer. In this letter make an offer to reward the recipient by giving 
him an advertising novelty of some sort, such as a thermometer or 
some other article that might be of interest and value to him, in 
return for his giving you the name and address of some prospect con- 
templating a building or repairing job. The thermometer, or what- 
ever was offered, could either be mailed out (as we did) or the person 
addressed could be required to call at the lumber yard for same, upon 
receipt of the name of the building prospect. 
receipt of information concerning a prospective job a salesman should 
go out and call upon the prospect, being careful not té divulge the 
The person giving information should be 
assured that his name will not be mentioned to the prospective 
We have tried this plan out, and secured satisfactory 


Timely Tip 


Immediately upon 








lines have evinced considerable interest in the 
subject of glass edging equipment, and quite 
a number have installed machines, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN addressed an inquiry to the 
above company asking its opinion as to the 
possibilities for profit and the help that can 
be given customers by the installation of such 
equipment. 

A letter received in reply from J. V. Barnes, 
of the Independent company, says in part: 

“We think the idea is a good one, and I 
am sure it will work out O. K. Anyone who 
handles glass will find a grinder a great help, 
as it so frequently happens that one wants to 
smooth up a piece of glass, and it takes just 
a minute or two to do it. It pleases a cus- 
tomer to do some little thing like that for him. 

“This is not the season when the glass busi- 
ness is at its best. I think we were a little 
late in getting started on the auto glass, and 
will have to get the trade turned our way. 
We had a good many calls before we put in 
the machine, but not then being able to attend 
to them, people got in the habit of going else- 
where for their glass. However, we hope to 
be able to overcome that tendency.” 


Says Quality Is Biggest Factor 


“There are many things that enter into the 
sales end of a retail lumber business,” writes 
L. E. McDonald, manager Bloomfield Lumber 
Co., Bloomfield, Ind., in an interesting fetter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; “but there is one 
thing in particular that has helped our business 
more than any other single factor.” 

Mr. McDonald goes on to explain that the 
factor which he considers the most essential is 
QUALITY in the product offered to customers. 

“We have not bought for price but for 
QUALITY,” he continues, “and have been able 
to sell our customers the very best goods that 
can be bought at prices as reasonable as those 
made by our competitors. Honest quality at 
honest prices has gained for us, we hope, the 
faith of our customers. If your customer has 
faith’ in you, and you never: betray that faith, 
you will never have much trouble in selling 
your goods, whatever line you may handle. 
The public is entitled to a square deal.” 

However, Mr. McDonald recognizes that 
there are a number of other factors of varying 
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ee 
importance that enter into the sales end of a 
retail lumber business, such as the personality 
of the manager, courteous treatment of all cus- 
tomers, and the various elements comprehended 
under the general term of “service.” 


HOW ABOUT YOUR TRUCKS? 


Conduct of Drivers May Help or Hurt Your 
Business Reputation 


The dealer’s delivery truck is his rolling ad- 
vertisement, representing him “all over town,” 
for eight or ten hours out of the twenty-four. 
If clean, well-painted and spick-and-span in 
every particular it creates a favorable impres- 
sion. If neglected, dirty, spattered with mud 
or spotted with grease and oil, the customer or 
casual observer naturally concludes that the 
business which it serves: probably is conducted 
on somewhat the same plane. In the larger 
cities, at least, the standing of retail mercantile 
establishments may be judged with considerable 
accuracy by the condition and appearance of 
their delivery equipment. 

But while the appearance of the truck itself 
is of first-rate importance, the conduct of the 
driver and his helpers has even more to do with 
the question of whether your trucks are help- 
ing or hurting your business in the estimation 
of the customers and others with whom they 
come in contact. Besides being a good driver, 
the man in charge of a truck should be a gen- 
tleman. Above all, he should have a decent 
respect for the rights of others on the road. 

If, because his vehicle is bigger, heavier and 
more powerful, he hogs the road or forces the 
drivers of other motor vehicles into difficult, 
unpleasant and possibly dangerous situations, 
it is not John Doe the driver whom the injured 
party will remember with resentment, but the 
firm whose name appears on the truck. A lit- 
tle unreasonable perhaps—but human nature, 
nevertheless. Anyway, an angry man is seldom 
reasonable. He doesn’t know, or care, what 
the driver’s name is. The thing that sticks 
in his memory is the firm’s name, and an un- 
reasoning grudge against the “whole blooming 
outfit,” with the resolve that “when they get 
another cent of my money, you'll see white 
blackbirds!” _Of course, he cools off and per- 
haps eventually forgets his determination to 
“get even.” 

From one angle, he is justified in blaming 

the company employing the reckless or incon- 
siderate driver, for he rightly reasons that it is 
the employer’s place to sed that his drivers 
observe not only the rules but the amenities of 
the road, so far as the safe manipulation of a 
heavy truck will permit. 
_ On the other hand, a truck driver often is 
in position to perform little acts of courtesy 
which are not only appreciated by the immedi- 
ate beneficiaries, but which may be favorably 
noted by others, and which redound to the bene- 
fit of the company. 


OVERLOOKED OPPORTUNITIES 


Frequently One Purchase Can Be Made to 
Suggest Other Goods Needed 


We recently read, in a publication devoted to 
the drug trade, an item which from the mer- 
chandising point of view was suggestive. 

The incident of which it told happened in the 
old days, before barbers had become high- 
pressure salesmen of hair restoratives, tonics 
and dopes of every sort for application to the 
craniums of credulous customers. 

It appears that the particular tonsorial artist 
who is the chief character in the little story 
was himself a hair dye addict and went regu- 
larly to the local drug store—then the sole 
source of supply for such nostrums—once in 
about every three or four weeks for a bottle 
of his favorite preparation. It never once 
occurred to him that the could stock the stuff 
in his own shop and make a profit by selling 
it to others. Of course, in those days there 
were no hustling specialty salesmen, in the bar- 


ber supply line, pointing out overlooked oppor- 
tunities for developing new sales fields. The 
modern barber has developed his sense of sales- 
manship to a point where such an instance of 
neglected opportunity can never be charged 
against him. 

But how about the lumber dealer—is he 
making the most of his sales ‘opportunities ? 

It would hardly seem necessary to state the 
proposition that when selling material of any 
sort the dealer should ascertain what use the 
customer intends making of it, because the 
possession of such information may suggest a 
good opening for productive sales effort. 

If this material is for small repairs about the 
house the customer can be made to see the 
advantage of carrying improvements) some- 
what further while he is at it. If a new 
floor is being laid, it is a good time to suggest 
the installation of built-in bookcases, cabinets 
or possibly a cedar lined closet. 

Outside repairs likewise may suggest the 
sale of shingles or other roofing material, or 
even the addition of a sun parlor or other 
improvement not originally intended. 

Moreover, repairs or remodeling of any sort 
afford an opening for the sale of paints and 


certain items of hardware, provided the dealer 
handles those goods, as a great many dealers 
do. In other words, one sale should be made 
to breed another, whenever possible. 

(Of course, tact and good judgment are 
essential, but fear of overdoing the effort 
should not be allowed to outweigh the possi- 
bility of expansion that is inherent in almost 
every sale of building materials. 


Third Generation of Lumbermen 


McKinney, Tex., Aug. 3—James A. Wil- 
cox, 19-year-old son of District Judge Frank 
FE. Wilcox, is spending his summer vacation 
from study at the State university in working 
in the local yard of the Wilcox Lumber Co. 

His father, Judge Wilcox, is president of the 
Wilcox Lumber Co., which owns yards at Mc- 
Kinney, Melissa, Anna, Princeton and Allen. 

The business was founded more than fifty 
years ago at Plano by the late James M. Wil- 
cox, grandfather of James A 

The young man is bent on gaining a thor- 
ough training in the business which his grand- 
father founded more than half a century ago. 
This business has continued in the exclusive 
ownership of the Wilcox family all these years. 

















panying illustrations are striking ex- 
amples of good out-of-door publicity by 
a retail lumber concern. The two painted 
bulletin displays here shown are units in 
a one-year campaign conducted for the 
Wood Lumber Co., of Birmington, Ala., 
by the United Sign & Adv. Co. of that 
city. In both signs the firm name is 
cleverly incorporated into the slogan, 
“See Wood for Wood.” In the bulletin 
shown in upper picture the classic ex- 
ample of the durability of good wood 
construction properly cared for—Mount 
Vernon, the home of Washington—is 
featured with the slogan “Lumber Stands 
the Test of Time.” 

Such examples of good billboard con- 
struction as these illustrate the superior- 
ity of wood over any other material for 





7 Signs of the Times” 


The two billboards shown in accom- 








this purpose. If all advertising billboards 
were as attractively designed; as substan- 
tially constructed, of wood; and as ar- 
tistically executed, as those here shown, 
there would be less outcry against “dis- 
figurement” of the landscape by incongru- 
ous and jarring elements. 

Wood, Nature’s own product, blends 
with its surroundings in a way impossible 
to any other material. Billboards con- 
structed of wood do not rust or discolor 
by exposure to the elements, are easily 
kept in condition, and as easily removed 
when no longer required at a given loca- 
tion. Therefore wood for billboards and 
signs is not only the lumberman’s logical 
choice, but also the choice of the leading 
out-of-door advertising concerns, both 
from the standpoints of utility and beauty. 
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Veteran Retailer Writes of “Auld Lang Syne” 


I have enjoyed reading in the “Realm cf the Retailer’ of your Mr. 
Kerr’s visit at Cedar Rapids, calling upon the sons of my old-time 
friend, John W. Barry. Several years ago I went to Cedar Rap- 
ids on purpose to have a chat with him and to compare notes. I 
am glad to know that the business estab- 
lished by him is now being carried on by his 
sons, and also to know that there is a third 
generation coming on still to carry on. 

I have always thought how foolish a man 
was to work a lifetime to build up a busi- 
ness and when he goes to have it go, too. I 
like to see a business handed down to gen- 
eration after generation. Our English friends 
do that more than we do. 

One time when I was in London I was in- 
vited by a man in Croydon to go down and 
spend the “week-end” at his home. As we 
passed his place of business I noted the sign 
read, “Batchelor and: Son.” Knowing that 
his boy was but five years old I said, “You 
have taken your son into partnership early.” 
He laughed and said that the “son” in that 
sign was his great-grandfather. The business 
had been established by his great-great-grand- 
father and had been handed down to him. 
And now he has a son to take hoid later. 


GEO. A. JEWETT, 


* % * * * 


” : - : Des Moines, Iowa; 
I carry an English watch, which was given) pean of Lumber 
to me by my brother in 1866. On one visit to Retailers 


England, I was on a slow train from Man- 

chester to Liverpool and at a station stop I happened to notice 
that we were in Preston. I remembered that was the name of 
the place where my watch came from. I looked out of the window 
and saw the name on the factory. I grabbed my grip and jumped 
off the train. I went to the factory and asked for the manager. 
Two young men came forward and said they were the managers. 
I told them I was an American; and, noticing the name on their 
factory, I had called, as I thought they might be interested in 
seeing a watch that had come out of that factory more than 
fifty years before. They said they would, and I handed them my 
watch. They said their grandfather had made the watch; that the 
factory had been in the family for five generations. 

They asked if I could not let them have the watch a few days 
and I did so. They gave me another watch to carry. I went on 
to Liverpool, and a few days later stopped off on my return to 
Manchester. On calling at the factory, the young man met me 
and handed me the watch. They had overhauled it and replaced 
two jewels, as those in the watch showed wear. I told them I 
was glad they did and asked for the bill. They replied it was 
nothing at all. They were glad to do that for their grandfather’s 
sake, to keep good his name and to honor his reputation. I 
thanked them and told them that was a fine idea and I hoped that 
my grandsons would be as thoughtful to guard my reputation. 

Well, my grandsons are on the job; two of them, Gerald Jewett 
and Warren Jewett in the office, while the third, Homer Jewett, 
is spending his school vacation working in the yard, so that he, 
too, may be ready in another year to carry on. I have a great 
grandson, Gerald jr., four years old, and I hope to live to see him 
selling boards. 

x * * oe * 


It is a great game, and my! how it’s changing. I am glad 
some young blood is coming on to keep up with the procession. 
Your “Fifty Years Ago” column recalls much to me. I read it 
closely. I commenced business June 9, 1879. I had been in the 
employ of H. F. Getchell & Sons, lumber dealers in Des Moines, 
for six years as bookkeeper, but now was “on my own.” 

In looking over my first book, I note the names of people from 
whom I purchased lumber, among them Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 
mann, Rock Island. I remember I went to Rock Island and met 
both Frederick Weyerhaeuser and F. C. A. Denkmann. The latter 
was supervising the sawing of the lumber and the grading of it. 
I was fascinated with his quick decisions as to what he would 
do with this or that board. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser sold me some lumber and invited me to his 
house on the hill for (noon) dinner. Little did I dream that I 
was looking in on the beginning of the immense business he built 





up. And, too, he also has been followed by his sons and grand- 
sons. I am pleased to know that one of his grandsons is a kins- 
man of mine, George Frederick Jewett of one of the Weyerhaeuser 
enterprises, the Clear Water Timber Co., of Lewiston, Idaho; and 
it is pleasing to me to know that my grandsons and the grand. 
sons of my old-time friend are doing some business with each 
other. During all these 50 years I have done business with some 
Weyerhaeuser concern. I believe my name has been continuously 


on the books of the Rock Island Sash & Door Co. nearly all these 
years. 
of cd * oS a 


They did a handsome thing by me several years later. I was 
remodeling my home and wanted a side door. Their representa- 
tive was here and I took him up to the house to show him where 
the door would go, and I gave him the order. The upper part 
was to be ground glass. The door came, and much to my surprise, 
I found they had blown my signature into the glass, and the door 
came with their compliments. A few years ago, when I sold my 
old home, I reserved the door and it is now the door of my private 
office. 

Other names of those I bought from on that trip were Lindsey & 
Phelps, Davenport, Iowa; Renwick, Shaw & Crosset, Davenport, 
Iowa. I went down to Muscatine and bought from the P. M. Mus- 
ser Lumber Co. and Hershey Lumber Co., and made the acquaint- 
ance of the Huttigs. 

In Davenport I placed an order with U. N. Roberts for a car 
on the books of the Rock Island Sash & Door Co. nearly all these 
on to Chicago and bought lumber of Ludington, Wells & Van 
Schaick, and got acquainted down on 22nd Street where lumber- 
men congregated, and where I bought from the C. C. Thompson 
Lumber Co. a cargo of stock and had Wilce work it for me into 
flooring, ceiling, siding ete. I also bought some lumber from 


Thompson Bros. 
* “€ x th ik 


A car of lumber did not cost much then—about $100 to $200, 
and some as low as $50 and freight. I see we were selling No. 1 
2x4, 16 feet, at $15 per thousand; 12-inch, 16 feet “D” stocks at 
$18 per thousand. They would make your mouth water to see 
them. Shingles were $2.50 per thousand. 

In September of that year I bought a car from the Southern 
Pump Co., of Nashville—my first car from the South. A few 
years later I bought a car of cypress from my old-time friend, 
and friend of today, N. W. Darling, now of Wichita, Kan. It was 
the first car of cypress that came into this section. 


* * * * * 


C. C. Thompson, of Chicago, did a square deal for me. In those 
days we wondered just what the resumption of specie payments 
would do to the country. Well, it came, and lumber doubled in 
value “overnight.” I had an order placed with the C. C. Thomp- 
son Co. for about ten cars. They wrote that orders had come in 
for more stock then they had, and asked if we needed ours badly, 
and on what conditions they might cancel our order. I suggested 
that they cancel the order if they would send me a check for the 
amount it would invoice and they accepted the suggestion and 
sent the check and cancelled the order. Was that not a square 
deal? 

a * ca * + 


Pardon me if I have “reminisced” too long. I commenced in the 
lumber game in 1873. So did the AmMpRIcCAN LUMBERMAN. So we 
are twin brothers in the lumber business, and I have read you 
since 1873. 


Retailers Get Many ‘‘Leads’”’ to New Business 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—Publicity matter put out by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association resulted in 6,257 “leads to 
new business” being sent to retail lumber dealers during the period 
May 1 to July 15. Many reports have been received at headquarters of 
the translation of these “leads” into sales. Distribution of leads to deal- 
ers is made through their associations except in cases where there are 
no associations, when they go direct. The “leads” are of two classes— 
inquiries made by persons who have read lumber articles in newspapers 
and magazines and inquiries in response to display advertisements. All 
“leads” that contain a promise of business are promptly sent along to 
the retail dealer in order that he may strike while the iron is hot. 
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Recent Western Lumber Developments 


Buy Oregon Mill Plant 


PortLAND, OreE., Aug. 3.—The Corvallis 
Lumber Co. on Aug. 1 took control of the plant 
of the Corvallis Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
on Mary’s River, at Corvallis, Ore. The latter 
company’s property has been purchased by 
George M. Duncan, W. A. Pettygrove and 
George P. Young. The annual cut will be 
about 30,000,000 feet. Modern machinery will 
be installed where necessary and additional dry 
kiln facilities will be provided. A modern hog 
will be installed to grind waste into fuel. Mr. 
Pettygrove was formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness near Corvallis about eight years ago. He 
has been recently with the Duncan Lumber Co. 
in Portland and the Luedinghaus Lumber Co., 
of Chehalis, Wash. Mr. Young has been with 
the Beaver Lumber Co. and the Clark & Wil- 
son Lumber Co. since he came to Oregon from 
Kentucky and Mr. Duncan is head of the long 
established Duncan Lumber Co., of Portland. 
The plant of the Corvallis Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co. was built in 1909. It has been op- 
erated since that time by the stockholders, J. 
S. McCready, C. E. McCready, Charles Mc- 


periment has proved remarkably successful. 
The proposed plant will have an output of 
60,000 to 75,000 feet. 

The gang saws used are particularly adapted 
to sawing small logs, and are said to cut with 
greater precision to uniform sizes, and with 
considerable smoothness, so that when rough 
lumber is desired it does not need to be sur- 
faced on one side to secure uniform thickness. 
The type is that indorsed by Axel Oxholm, 
who recently spoke on the value of this type 
of mill when yisiting Tacoma. 

According to Mr. Doud, the new plant will 
be ready for operation by the first of the year. 


Building Twin Sawmill Plant 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 3.—The twin 
sawmill plant of the Pickering Lumber Co., 
to be one of the greatest lumber manufactur- 
ing plants in the West, will be in operation 
at Alturas, Calif., next November. 

A new mill is being built and the Pickering 
mill at Haslam, Tex., which has been cut out, 
is to be moved to Alturas and erected side by 
side with the new mill. The Haslam plant 


sets, lagging, and other mining timbers, and 
box and building lumber. One dollar a thou- 
sand stumpage was paid for saw timber, and 1 
cent per linear foot for poles from 20 to 35 
feet in length, and 2 cents for those over 40 
feet. Mine timber prices ran from 4% cent 
per linear foot for material below 6 inches di- 
ameter, to 3 cents for 16-inch top diameter 
material. 


Represents California Mili in Texas 


San Francisco, CAuir., Aug. 3.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the McCloud River 
Lumber Co. of the appointment of R. C. Cal- 
loway as mill representative for Texas. 

Mr. Calloway has just completed a visit to 
California, during which he spent a week at 
the company’s plant at McCloud and several 
days in its San Francisco office. Here he spent 
much time with W. G. Kahman, sales manager. 

Mr. Calloway has been connected. with the 
lumber industry for years, and is well known 
throughout Texas. His headquarters will be 
at 506 First National Bank Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 




















To make the Father of Waters behave. These Douglas fir timbers, the largest of which are 14 by 14, and 129 feet long, were photographed 

on a railroad siding at New Orleans, before they were unloaded from the three flat cars that had brought them from the West Coast. 

M. G. Truman, of Chicago, president of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., just before he left on a two-weeks vacation to the north woods 

negotiated the sale of these timbers through the Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash. The shipment totaled 40,000 feet. 
A New Orleans contractor will use the big sticks in connection with flood control work on the Mississippi River. 





Cready, Lloyd McCready, Charles McCready 
and George Gerlinger. Officers of the new 
company are: Mr. Duncan, president; Mr. 
Pettygrove, vice president, and Mr. Young, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Tacoman Builds Swedish Gang Mill 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Aug. 3.—Plans for the 
construction of a Swedish type gang mill on 
the north end waterfront were announced yes- 
terday by Lee L. Doud, secretary-treasurer of 
the Defiance Lumber Co., which is backing 
the newly organized Gange Lumber Co., the 
incorporation gf which was announced last 
week, 

The new mill is to be located near the plant 
of the Western Fir Lumber Co., and work on 
the foundations has already been started. It 
will be equipped with one 34-inch and one 26- 
inch gang saw, both of which have been or- 
dered from Sweden. The new plant will have 
a separate financial organization from the De- 
fiance Lumber Co., but the operation will be 
combined with the parent concern. S. E. 
Gange, superintendent of the Defiance mill, 
will also supervise the new plant, and the 
company bears his name. 

The mill will be the first of its type in Ta- 
coma, and the second to appear on the Pacific 
coast. The first Swedish type mill is that of 
Anderson Bros., at Olympia, which as an ex- 


has practically the same equipment as the new 
mill now under construction. 

The new mill is built of steel and concrete. 
Included in its equipment will be two 9-foot 
single-cutting band mills, one 8-foot upright 
band resaw, two big edgers, and complete aux- 
iliary equipment. 

Thirty-six concrete dry kilns are being built, 
which will handle the output of both mills. 
This output will be entirely kiln dried. When 
completed the twin mills will have.a daily ca- 
pacity of 700,000 feet. 


New Operation on Provo River 


SaLt Lake City, Utan, Aug. 5.—The Great 
Lake Timber Co., composed of F. C. Cox, who 
devotes his entire time to the timber business, 
and Elmer H. Peterson, of the Rio Grande 
Fuel Co., Denver, who have been associated in 
the timber business for fifteen years, and who 
organized the Excelsior Products Co. at Salt 
Lake City which was sold two years ago to a 
Eugene (Ore.) concern, will engage in the 
timber and sawmilling business at Kamas, east of 
Salt Lake City, and northeast of Provo, Utah. 
They have bought Wasatch national forest 
timber estimated at 18,500,000 feet, composed 
of lodgepole pine, Engelmann spruce, and al- 
pine fir, located on the Provo River, and will 
market in the Salt Lake territory power and 
telephone poles, railroad ties, squared mine 


New Dry Kiln Installations 


Two installations of dry kilns and dry kiln 
equipment are being made in widely separated 
mill plants by the General Dry Kiln Co., with 
offices in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and New Orleans. One is the installation 
of a new progressive kiln, to be used for dry- 
ing California pine at the Red River Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Westwood, Calif. This kiln 
combines consecutively a General external 
blower and Welch’s recirculating design. This 
will permit the lumber to pass through a blower 
stage of drying which is then completed under 
longitudinal recirculating pipe methods, a sys- 
tem which has been extensively used in drying 
southern pine. 

The second installation announced by Presi- 
dent H. B. Oakleaf, of the General company, 
is that of the new drying unit for the Crossett 
Lumber Co., at Crossett, Ark. This concern 
is putting in a hardwood flooring unit and 
hardwood kilns in order to supply its trade 
with mixed cars of pine finish and hardwood 
items. It also is of the Welch’s recirculating 
hardwood progressive type and is of the same 
design that the Crossett company is using at 
its Fordyce (Ark.) unit. This is the fifth 
repeat order placed by the Crossett company 
for General dry kilns. 
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Hardwood Sales Fair and Improving 


Larger Trade Predicted 


Mempuis, TeENN., Aug. 5.—There is still a 
fair demand for hardwoods at good prices, 
and indications point to its improvement with- 
in the next ten to fifteen days. Sales have 
been on the increase of late, but are not up to 
production. Practically all manufacturers are 
raising their prices on all items, except oak, 
which is not in heavy demand. Flooring man- 
ufacturers, however, may increase their pur- 
chases within a short time. Demand from the 
automobile and furniture trades is showing 
considerable improvement. The box and crate 
manufacturers continue to buy in good quan- 
tities. Building trades interests, except floor- 
ing factories, are taking a nice volume. De- 
mand from overseas is slow. Shipments are 
fair on business placed sometime ago, how- 
ever. Cable orders are coming from England, 
but there is only a slightly better demand from 
the Continent. 

Weather conditions have been ideal for pro- 
duction, and it is somewhat better than 90 
percent of normal, but there is a little fear of 
overproduction. 

T. E. Sledge, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, has announced that if enough members 
are willing, a barbecue will be held by the 
club on Saturday, Aug. 27, at a location to 
be announced later. 


Furniture Plants Buying More 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Aug. 6—A good many 
items of Appalachian hardwood are in strong 
demand, and are being taken up as fast as 
stocks become dry, but on the other hand 
some items are dragging. One of the fac- 
tors in the hardwood situation is an improved 
demand from the furniture industry, particu- 
larly for poplar. Low grades of oak, poplar, 
maple, beech and birch, as well as 8/4 com- 
mon and better maple and 4/4 common and 
better maple, are in strong demand, and stocks 
are sold close up to the saw. Some dealers in 
the West Virginia woods report that demand 
for wormy chestnut is still very light, but 
some others report that various grades of 
chestnut in general have shown some improve- 
ment in the last few days. Birch in the better 
grades is now in demand by the furniture in- 
dustry, and the demand for all grades of bass- 
wood is strong. The industrial demand in this 
district remains a little better than that from 
retail yards. 


Inquiry Is Picking Up 

Cincinnati, Onto, Aug. 5.—Furniture fac- 
tories in southern Indiana and Ohio districts 
are inquiring for Appalachian oak. Concerns 
which formerly bought gum and walnut almost 
exclusively are now including liberal amounts 
of quartered and plain white oak and plain 
red oak, 4/ to 8/4, with most orders specify- 
ing a larger proportion of inch. Inquiries for 
oak are generally believed to be better than 
for the last decade. A fair run of inquiry 
is being made for sound wormy oak and clear 
chestnut. Reports from the sawmills indicate 
that supplies of dry oak are far from abund- 
ant, but that mills are getting green stocks 
dried as fast as possible. Spot buying is still 
light, but wholesalers say that it is much better 
than for mid-summer in other years. Prices 
also run better as a general rule, and there is 
no sign of weakening. Most orders are for 
single or mixed carlots. Some small orders 
for automotive lumber are being filled right 
along, but inquiry for larger lots has not yet 
materialized. Export trade is slow and over- 


seas competiticn is keen, but inquiries are be- 
ing received more frequently. 

Pine and cypress building items are slow, 
but buying is increasing very gradually. Pa- 
cific coast lumber ‘sells in small lots, but deal- 
ers say there is a better inquiry, and that red- 
wood, particularly, is gaining in favor. 


Philippine Hardwood Grading Rules 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. ,5—The bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce has been 
advised by Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard, 
of Manila, P. L., that the Philippine Hardwood 
Export Association will shortly adopt the rules 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion of the United States for grading Philip- 
pine export lumber. The Philippine Hardwood 
Export Association is made up of a number of 
lumber producers and exporters operating in 
the Philippine Islands. The purpose of the 
organization is to promote the export trade in 
Philippine lumber. 


Notes on Baltimore Doings 


BattrmoreE, Mop., Aug. 6.—J. E. Logan, of 
the Korn Co., which runs a big sawmill plant 
at Sumter, S. C., was in Baltimore July 30 
and conferred with Harvey M. Dickson, sec- 
retary of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Logan was making an eastern 
trip. He expects to sail for Europe on Aug. 
28, and will visit England and other countries. 

Norman James, president James Lumber Co., 
and of Lewis Dill & Co., sailed with Mrs. 
James from New York, July 27, for Europe. 
He is expected to be away for several months. 

W. L. Norwood, secretary E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Co., is at the Union Memorial Hos- 
pital under treatment for high blood pressure. 
His health has not been good for some time. 


News of Buffalo Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Building permits 
here for July numbered 529, with costs of 
$2,472,425, which compares with 541 permits 
and costs of $2,746,049 in the same month last 
year. For the first seven months of the year, 
the costs were $10,260,354, as against $14,943,- 
130 in the same period of last year, or a de- 
cline of 31 percent. 

A large amount of lumber has been coming 
to Buffalo and the Tonawandas by the all- 
water route during the last week or two. A 
few days ago the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
North Tonawanda, received 1,500,000 feet of 
white pine on its steamer Griffin, which has 
made several trips bringing lumber to the same 
company this season. Several hundred thou- 
sand feet of Pacific coast lumber arrived at 
Buffalo last week for local yards, the shipper 
being the Ralph C. Angell Lumber Co. More 
lumber will be brought to the Tonawanda 
yards next week by the same shipper. 

The semiannual meeting of directors and 
salesmen of Mixer & Co. was held at the com- 
pany’s offices on Aug. 2 and 3, when A. L. 
Dickinson was elected first vice president to 
succeed the late A. J. Barbour, who was re- 
cently killed in an automobile accident. T. W. 
Reeves was chosen second vice president, and 
L. S. Rounds, secretary. The salesmen held 
a picnic at the farm of E. W. Conklin, presi- 
dent of the company, at Clarksburg, near this 
city, and also played a baseball game. 

A. E. Hart, sales manager of the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, was a vis- 
itor here last week. 

W. K. Jackson, president of Jackson & Tin- 
dle, has been chosen as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee to take active charge of 


plans for the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the discovery of electric light by 
Thomas A. Edison. The celebration will be 
held in October and will be on scale befitting 
Buffalo’s use of electric light and power. 
Henry Adema, secretary of the White Pine 
Association of the Tonawandas, has returned 
from a week’s vacation in the Adirondacks, 
A. J. Brady, of Palburn (Inc.) is spending 
a two weeks’ vacation at Port Dover, Ont. 
Ashton MicNeil is chairman of the outing 
committee of the Buffalo lumbermen’s golf 
meet, which will be held at East Aurora on 
Aug. 16. 
H. A. Plumley, of the Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Maine. 


Sales Slow But Outlook Good 


WarrEN, ArRK., Aug. 5.—The large hard- 
wood mills report sales only fair, though in- 
quiries are far more plentiful than they have 
been for the last thirty days, and the outlook 
is reasonably good for fall business. Demand 
from the furniture manufacturing centers 
shows some improvement. Body plants have 
been the best customers this summer. The 
railroads are making some purchases, and 
prospects are for a fair volume of business 
from this source. Orders will soon be placed 
for gum switch ties etc. The large operators 
are keeping production in line with demand, 
while small operators are taking advantage of 
the good weather to accumulate as much stock 
as possible, though they continue to experience 
difficulty in moving their dry stocks as fast as 
they would like to. Hardwood logs are plenti- 
ful. 


Demand Active; Prices Firm 


Macon, Ga., Aug. 5.—Hardwood business 
shows steady improvement. Prices are a lit- 
tle firmer than they have been recently. Mills 
catering to radio, furniture, automobile and re- 
frigerator manufacturers have received an un- 
usually big volume of business. In fact it has 
been so heavy that planing mills are operating 
day and night in an effort to fill promptly the 
orders that are on file. There has been no 
effort to increase sawmill operations. The gums 
continue to take first place in the demand for 
cabinet woods, while magnolia and poplar are 
in big demand from automobile body manu- 
facturers. 

Logging conditions are satisfactory at most 
camps, and mills are getting all the logs they 
need. Some of the larger mills have the big- 
gest supply of logs that they have had in sev- 
eral years at this season. Logging operations 
have been slowed down, due to fear of possible 
deterioration of logs, but logging will be re- 
sumed at top speed again as soon as the heat 
wave has passed. 


Trade Improving; Prices Steady 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Aug. 5.—The movement of 
hardwoods continues very fair. Neither auto- 
mobile nor furniture business has opened as 
well as many had expected. There has been 
some very fair furniture factory buying. 
Flooring demand has been a trifle better. Ex- 
port trade in poplar, oak and some other items 
is not so bad. Radio demand continues good 
for lumber, veneers and plywoods, and espe- 
cially for walnut, oak and gum. Inch FAS 


sap and red gum have been in good move- 
ment, and also A and lower common poplar. 
Prices are steady all along the line, inch stocks 
being at about the following levels, f. o. b. 
Louisville: Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; Appa- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 73 and 74 
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lachian, $95; saps and selects, $65@70; No. 1, 
$48@55; No. 2 A, $36@40; No. 2 B, $26@27. 
Walnut, FAS, $240@250; selects, $165@170; 
No. 1, $95@100; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, 
FAS, $58; No. 1, $42@43; quartered sap, FAS, 
$61; No. 1, $45, plain red gum, FAS, $98; No. 
i, $50; quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. 
Cottonwood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 
and $30. Southern red oak, $68, $52 and $42, 
white, $86, $54 and $44. Appalachian plain red 
oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and $58; 
quartered white, $135 and $75; quartered red, 
$110 and $60. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has decided 
to meet on the second and fourth Tuesdays of 
each month of the rest of the summer, due to 
vacations, hot weather etc., but will probably 
return to the weekly schedule in the fall when 
the meetings are transferred from the Louis- 
ville Country Club back to the Brown Hotel. 

Henry J. Schoo has been elected president 
of the Frey Planing Mill Co., Louisville, to 


succeed the late John F. Frey, who died in 
July. Mr. Schoo was born in Louisville, Sept. 
3, 1884, graduated from the Spencerian busi- 
ness school with honors, and became office boy 
for the company, then known as the Lortz & 
Frey Planing Mill Co. He was made secre- 
tary at the time of its reorganization into the 
Frey Planing Mill Co., and later became vice 
president, the post he held until Mr. Frey’s 
death. William G. Koshewa was promoted 
from second vice president to first vice presi- 
dent; and Charles B. Eiling, advanced from 
third to second vice president. J. M. Power 
is secretary. 

W. A. MacLean, president Wood Mosaic 
Co., has gone to Lake Desert, Ontario, to 
spend the next several weeks at his hunting 
lodge. 

W. R. Willett, head of the W. R. Willett 
Lumber Co., Louisville, has gone to Quebec 
for a month. 


Many Wood Varieties in Clock 


LoulIsvILLE, Ky., Aug. 5.—At least seventeen 
different varieties of hardwoods, both American 
and foreign, were used in the manufacture of a 
wooden wall clock which V. A. Lewis, local 
jeweler and watchmaker, carved and now has 
on display. Rich decorative effects were pro- 
duced by the combination of beautiful woods 
and the skill of the watchmaker, who spent 
five months of spare-time effort in the actual 
carving. Much care was necessary, also, in 
the planning of the various parts, in order that 
the clock when finished should be an accurate 
time-piece as well as an interesting work of 


art. 

Not the least of the difficulties was the gath- 
ering of the wood, which consumed many 
months of seeking. Some specimens were dis- 
carded later because they were not hard 
enough. Included in the list of woods which 
Mr. Lewis remembers having used in the clock 
are: African and Central American mahog- 
anies, a piece of teakwood which was secured 
from the old British prison ship Success while 
that craft was on exhibit in Louisville about 
ten years ago, American black walnut, buck- 
eye, persimmon, quartered white oak, white 
maple, cherry, apple, gum, dogwood, beech, 
ebony (secured from an old grand piano), 
rosewood, lignum vitae, padouk, and basswood. 
He believes that perhaps there are others, but 
cannot remember what they are, and is con- 
sidering the addition of further embellishments 
which will make room for other varieties. 

The materials having been gathered, there 
was next the problem of computing the sizes 
of the various wheels, the number of gear- 
teeth to each, and other similar technical data. 
Mr. Lewis was well qualified for this task, for 
he has been a watchmaker for many years. 
He formerly was with the Waltham Watch 
Co., and later conducted a business of his own 
at Danville, Ky. Twenty years ago he came 
to Louisville. While he is an expert in his 
craft, he is severely handicapped, for in his 
youth he lost a leg at the hip. Sitting con- 
stantly at his workbench tires him, and as there 
is little pleasure in walking when one must 
use crutches, Mr. Lewis gets his rest by sitting 
in an easy chair. It is in these hours of rest 
that he does his carving. His first attempt in 
this line was a violin, which he carved with 
a pocket knife, and his success with that led 
ee attempt the more difficult task of the 
clock. 

The clock itself shows Mr. Lewis’ leanings 
toward art and music, and his interest in things 
of historic value. The pendulum consists of 
a bust of Abraham Lincoln, carved from a 
piece of black walnut, suspended in a harp cut 
from quartered oak. The pendulum stick is 
of padouk, inlaid with ebony. The Lincoln 
motif continues at the top of the clock, for 
instead of the conventional figure “12” is a 
bas-relief of the Emancipator’s log-cabin birth- 


place in what is now Larue County, Kentucky. 
The cabin is of walnut, and surrounding it is 
a stake-and-rider fence of buckeye. 


As will 

















Clock carved by Louisville man during spare 
time. In it are at least seventeen varieties of 
hardwoods 


be noted in the accompanying illustration, at 
each hour position is a plaque, with the name 
of one of the months superimposed on either 
a leaf or an acorn. The clock has, however, 
no provision for indicating the month or the 
day. These plaques are cut from wild 
cherry, and the numerals from ebony. Turned 
scrolls of rosewood attach the clock to the ma- 
hogany panel. 

The face of the clock is further decorated 
with delicately carved butterflies and daisies, 
which were cut from the teakwood. These, 
with the hour, minute and second hands and 
the month-blocks and numerals, produce an 


unusual effect. As some of them are exposed 
to view, it can be seen that the gear wheels and 
other moving parts are of wood, also, as well 
as the decorations. The wheels are of cherry 
and the shafts of apple. The shafts are fitted 
with steel bearings which run in brass bush- 
ings, and, as is common with wooden clocks of 
this type, the verge or escapement wheel is of 
brass, but the remainder of the timepiece is 
of wood. The weight which operates the 
mechanism is of buckeye and quartered oak. 

The clock is attracting considerable atten- 
tion, and has been written up in newspapers 
and one jeweler’s publication. Mr. Lewis ex- 
pects to exhibit the instrument at the Ken- 
tucky State Fair in September, and hopes to 
have it on display in the new State Forestry 
Department building. 


New Firm for Arkansas Operation 


Kennett, Mo., Aug. 5.—George Leaven- 
worth, of Biloxi, Miss., president of J. H. 
Leavenworth & Son (Inc.), of Greenville, 
Miss., and vice president of the Emerald Lum- 
ber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and J. A. Hemp- 
hill, president of the Hemphill Lumber Co., of 
Kennett, have organized a new company, with 
a Delaware charter, to be known as the Leaven- 
worth Timber Corporation, with an office in 
this city. 

The company was formed for the purpose of 
developing timber holdings in Chicot and 
Desha counties, Arkansas, recently purchased 
by Mr. Leavenworth from Baker, Fentress & 
Co., of Chicago, and operating a sawmill at 
Arkansas City. 

The equipment at Arkansas City consists of 
a large single bandmill with resaw and com- 
plete machinery for manufacturing lumber in 
the rough. The mill is so located that timber 
can be received directly from the Mississippi 
River, or the logs can be taken from railroad 
cars by means of an overhead conveyor. River 
transportation equipment includes two derrick 
boats and four large log barges. The com- 
pany has a railroad spur into the timber, with 
locomotive power and steam loader, and is 
in position to log timber to the Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad for shipment to the mill. The 
plant has a capacity of from 50,000 to 60,000 
feet per day, and ample yard room for piling 
and drying the output, also well arranged 
tracks and loading platforms for shipping over 
the Missouri Pacific Lines. 

With this purchase of land and stumpage, 
together with other timber properties to be 
added, the company will hold something like 
50,000 to 60,000 acres of well located land, on 
which it is estimated there will be more than 
100,000,000 feet of Mississippi River hardwoods, 
consisting mostly of oak and gum. With this 
reserve of timber, and that obtainable from 
other sources, along with the intention of the 
new company to follow the previous policy of 
the Leavenworth interests in conserving timber 


* growth, it is estimated that this will be a per- 


manent operation. The authorized capitaliza- 
tion is $500,000, preferred stock, and $1,000,000 
of no par common. The largest stockholders 
will be Mr. and Mrs. Leavenworth, and Mr. 
Hemphill, and Miss Mattie L. Leavenworth of 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo. Mr. Leavenworth will 
be president, Mr. Hernphill vice president, and 
F. G. Kraft secretary. 

The holdings of the new corporation are en- 
tirely separate and distinct from those of the 
other companies represented by the officers and 

MAKING THE forest pay is the subject of a 
report just submitted to the Indiana conserva- 
tion department by Ralph Wilcox, State for- 
ester. During the last year, the report says, 
100 acres were improved by cutting of defec- 
tive and undesirable trees. These yielded ties, 
lumber and fuel wood and netted a profit of 
$33 an acre. These returns may seem low, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilcox, but “it must be re- 
membered they are based on cutting of the 
poorest trees, so as to build up the forest land 
rather than exploit it.” 
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I came across a new definition of a tired 
business man the other day; at least it was 
new to me although it may perhaps be cen- 
turies old. “A tired business man gets that 
way by fighting off, all day long, people who 
try to sell him something he does not want.” 

Now that may not be expressed in the very 
best of English and its construction may be 
faulty, but whoever originated that definition 
said something. And I sometimes wonder if 
we who are in the woodworking and lumber 
businesses can not rightfully be classed at the 
head of the “tired business man” class, not be- 
cause we fight off people who try to sell us 
something we do not need but rather because 
we are fighting other trades who are attempt- 
ing by high powered methods of selling to 
enter fields which do not rightfully belong to 
them. I refer more particularly to the metal 
trades in connection with their attempts to 
substitute metal for lumber and wood finish 
in construction of small homes, which today 
is one of the most important branches of build- 
ing construction, ranking higher in my mind 
than schoolhouse building. 

I have been interested in small home design 
and construction for over fifteen years and I 
know of no better way to “dig in” to this 
subject than to go through the design and 
construction of a small home and show just 
what materials, in my opinion, should be used 
to give the home owner the most for his 
money. 

While we would like to sell the owner or 
contractor some wood posts for his founda- 
tions, anyone who has made any study of this 
business can not deny that there is nothing on 
the market to take the place of concrete for 
that purpose. And in this particular house the 
concrete will be carried right up to the under 
side of the sill, thus forming both the foun- 
dation and the underpinning. In this wall 
which, as designated by the plans, is probably 
twelve inches thick, will be left openings (or 
better, perhaps, they will be built into the 
wall) with wooden frames in which later will 
be installed wooden sash. These frames would 
be made out of two-inch stock, with the sash 
1% inches thick, for these frames and sash 
have to stand a lot of punishment from the 
dirt and the weather. 

After our wooden frames have been set and 
the concrete wall poured and allowed to dry, 
we will set our wooden sill. This timber, 
about the 4x6-inch size, depending on the re- 
quirements of the city building code, will be 
securely anchored to our concrete wall with 
steel bolts and on this sill we will erect our 
outside wall of the balloon type of framing, 
with particular reference to the proper brac- 
ing, which is all-essential for this type of con- 
struction. On this frame we will nail sound 
knotted matched boards and cut the openings 
for our window frames. We are going to use 
wooden jolsts, much to the disgust of our 
friends the metal tradesmen. 


Steel and Concrete Not Fireproof 


Our outside wall might be constructed of 
metal studding to which might be attached 
metal lath for stucco, but for comfort and 
beauty our house is going to have an all- 
wooden wall. I can not imagine a home built 
of metal studs and metal joists. I am afraid 
that it would look, while under construction, 
more like a jail than a home. And how mad 
Mr. Average Man would get if he tried to 
drive a nail into a metal stud or joist! Most 
men like to “tinker” more or less around their 
homes, but any necessary changes in a metal 
stud and joist home would have to be made 
by a steel expert. 

Now I do not want to go on record as mak- 


[By Frank A. Dadnum] 


ing a lot of fun of steel. It is all well in its 
place. If it were not for the steel columns 
and girders and beams, some of our most won- 
derful office buildings and hotels would be im- 
possible of construction. And the same is 
more or less true of concrete. But build a 
home of plain or re-inforced concrete, and two 
years after moving in decide to make some 
additions or alterations, and see “where you 
are at.” And steel and concrete are fireproof ? 
Well, they won’t burn, but see what happened 
to those wonderful fireproof laboratories of 
Thomas Edison at Menlo Park, N. J., some 
few years ago. We are constantly being told 
to use this or that in our homes, as it is “more 
fire resisting than wood.” But I went through 
the country a short time ago on an auto tour, 
and passed the remains of a _ so-called fire- 
proof house of tile and stucco. Only part of 
the front wall and one chimney remained; the 
rest of what was once a fine country home 
had been reduced to ashes, charred timbers and 
broken tile. 

We talk of fireproof buildings and we can 
build our home of steel, concrete, tile or brick 
if we wish, but they will never be fireproof 
until all of our furniture is made of metal, 
our rugs woven of asbestos, our newspapers 
printed on asbestos or other fire-resistant mate- 
rial, our clothes woven of some similar mate- 
rial, and curtains, draperies and other fur- 
nishings of a substance proof against a match 
or a cigarette butt. Only then can we begin 
to talk “fireproof house.” Given a reasonable 
degree of care and attention, the wooden house 
will last as long as any of them. There are 
plenty of examples of these around the coun- 
try—wooden houses which have stood for more 
than a century and are still good for another 
one. 


Roof, Floors, Lath and Plaster 


We have our outside walls in place and our 
first and second story joists and girders, too. 
Now we must get our roof rafters up and our 
roof tight, so that the work may continue in 
stormy weather. The use of wooden floor joists 
means that we naturally turn to wooden raft- 
ers, and these must be covered over with 
good, sound, square-edged boards, well nailed 
to the rafters. Then, for a good 40-year roof, 
edge-grain red cedar shingles will be used. 

Now that our roof is tight, we can work 
every day regardless of the weather. We lay 
our rough (often called “lining” or “under” ) 
floor of sound matched boards, laid diagonally, 
using a bit more lumber, perhaps, but this 
helps brace the house, and settles once and 
for all the problem of laying the finish floors. 

After many years spent in the building 
business and in woodworking, and after study- 
ing the merits of all of the new designs in 
casements, the writer is ready to admit that 
nothing yet has been designed to take the place 
of the double-hung or vertical-sliding window. 
Therefore, all our openings, large or small, will 
have frames with pulleys and pockets for the 
weights. If our budget will allow it, we 
will use plate glass wherever we can; it. adds 
much to the appearance of a home and, being 
thicker than the ordinary window glass, it 
helps keep out the cold and is a good talking 
point if the home is ever sold. 

Whether you build a wooden home or a 
fireproof (?) one, grounds or guides for the 
plastering are required and these are wood, 
generally 34-inch thick and one inch wide. 
These the lumber dealer or millman will fur- 
nish. And with the grounds comes the ques- 
tion of the lath for our plaster, and there we 
are going to let the metal man sell us a little 
order of metal lath for our ceilings. But the 
walls will have the best wood lath the market 
affords. The above is the best combination for 


————.. 


Lumbering Along With Lumber 


the average house. The metal lath on the 
ceilings give the best clinch for the plaster, 
while the wood lath on the walls gives a good 
clinch for the plaster and a good base for the 
nails which Mr. Average Man will use to put 
up shelves and picture frames around the 
house, as the “missus” may desire. 

If ever there is any question as regards 
the various types of plaster board or wall 
hoard, which are designed to take the place of 
lath and plaster (or they may be plastered 
with a thin finish coat), it might be mentioned 
that they all have their good talking points, 
and anyone having in mind the building of a 
small home would do well to study the rela- 
tive merits of plaster on wood lath, plaster on 
metal lath, wall or plaster board painted, pa- 
pered, or plastered. And nearly all up-to-date 
retail lumber dealers handle all of these prod- 
ucts, and are prepared to give their prospec- 
tive customers literature and personal advice 
as regards the problems of lath and plastering. 


Wood Has Warmth and Color 


There is no other single item which will 
add so much to the comfort and appearance 
of a home as an excellent job of plastering. 
If the lines are straight and true, your wall 
papering will reflect it; your standing finish 
of wood will be nailed in place much, easier, 
and there will be no cracks between finish and 
plastered walls—a fault so common in the 
modern home, especially those built for specu- 
lative purposes. Above all, a first-class job of 
plastering means a warmer home. 

After the plaster is thoroughly dry, comes 
the problem of the standing finish, the door 
frames, the door and window casings, base, 
wainscoting, chair rail, picture moulding, case- 
work, stairs, shelving, closet fittings etc. Is 
there any place for metal among the above 
mentioned items for the small home? Hardly. 
Some housewife might allow a high-powered 
salesman to sell her a metal kitchen cabinet, 
and metal medicine cabinets are extensively ad- 
vertised; both are perhaps permissible. But 
your door casings, panel work, stairs—metal ? 
Hardly. There is warmth to real woodwork 
which metal could never hope to equal. Imag- 
ine a home with metal casings at the doors, 
the windows, metal panel work along the walls. 
Cold? Quite. And in addition to the warmth 
and color of wood, one should consider its 
ease of repair, too, when damaged. 

Following the decision to use real finish in- 
stead of metal “finish” comes another problem 
—what shall we use for design? Shall there 
be heavy moldings of an inexpensive wood, 
to be painted, or more expensive material— 
birch, gum, red birch, cherry, birds-eye maple, 
or even mahogany—using plain casings and al- 
most no molded work? Of course, the archi- 
tecture of the home would have something to 
do with this problem, and the owner or archi- 
tect would have to be influenced, also, by the 
amount of money available. But it does seem 
too bad to see a home built with the usual 
cost entering into the foundations, the frame, 
and the plastering, and then a last minute at- 
tempt to save a little by using cheap finish 
when after all this finish is the most prominent 
part and the most ‘conspicuous one. Let me 
emphasize the fact now that oft-times a rather 
poor job of millwork can be changed into a 
wonderful job of finish by an expert painter, 
and on the other hand a poor painter can ruin 
an excellent millwork job. 

And doors! Can metal doors be considered 
in a home? Not with the marvelous doors of 
wood which are being made in the many wood- 
working plants of today. Wonderful designs 


in wood can be obtained in even the so-called 
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stock patterns—doors which, properly treated 
by the painter, are veritable works of art. 


Wood in the Bathroom 


Build your home of wood. It will endure. 
This article is being typed in an all-wood 
home of over fifty years of age. It is as solid 
as the day it was built. Its woodwork, inside 
and out, is wonderfully preserved. It is warm. 
It has double-hung windows. It has good 
glass. It has solid foundations, ywood walls 
and partitions. It would adapt itself easily to 
alterations, extensions or repairs. And repairs 
have been few. The windows and doors are 
as true and plumb as would be possible to 
build them. All wood. No metal except the 
electric light fixtures, hardware, cleanout 
doors, the spikes and nails necessary for struc- 
tural purposes, and a few bolts. Pantry and 
kitchen fittings are all of wood—quiet, with 
no metallic ring whenever a door is closed. 

And what about wood in our bathroom and 
lavatory? Tile is extensively advertised, looks 
good, and is easily cleaned. But so cold! My 
bath would have a floor of the best grade of 


edge-grain fir or yellow pine with a spar var- 
nish finish. No tile wainscot—one of wood 
with a plain base, a plain cap, and “V” sheath- 
ing of birch with three or four good coats of 
white paint followed by two of the best white 
enamel. Warm, and perhaps cheaper. It will 
not crack or fall out, nor craze. Let it reach 
to a height of four feet, or four and a half, 
and paint the plaster above it a Nile green. 
You can’t beat it. 

And flooring. Linoleum, tile, patented ce- 
ment, and others—all are making heavy dents 
in the sales of wood-finished floors. We might 
use linoleum in our kitchen, but our front 
hall and living room would have a plain oak 
floor, or one of those beautiful maple floors 
with Marietta stains. In our dining room a 
red birch floor (with a pine center if economy 
were to be the watchword), stairs with oak 
treads and risers, our bedrooms of birch or 
maple, or even the aforesaid edge-grain fir or 
yellow pine, which in the hands of a good 
finisher will make a wonderful floor. 


Lumber along with lumber—build your home 
of wood. 


Runs a Timber ‘‘ Farm”’ 


FAYETTEVILLE, ArRK., Aug. 5.—What is said 
to be the only farm in the South where timber 
is the chief and only crop of nearly 2,000 
acres of land is located in Arkansas. The farm 
is owned by John Bradburn, of about four 
miles from Star City, seat of Lincoln County. 
Bradburn has a tract of 1,842 acres, most of 
which is covered with a good stand of loblolly 
and shortleaf pines. Cotton, grain and other 
crops are not even considered as side-lines on 
the Bradburn farm. A 2-acre orchard and a 
small garden plot are the only portions of the 
farm that are not devoted to the cultivation of 
trees. A few chickens, some pigs and a drove 
of goats kept in the woods complete Bradburn’s 
farming pursuits. This Lincoln County farmer 
decided some time ago to devote his time to 
the development of his land as a timber farm. 
To grow crops of timber which he will har- 
vest as sawlogs and as crossties and stave bolts 
is his chief object. 

HatrF oF the farms in Illinois have radio re- 
ceiving sets. 


To Avoid Sunstroke and Heat Exhaustion 


[By Dr. Leroy Philip Kuhn, Chief Surgeon, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago] 


Employers would do well to tell their em- 
ployees that 34 to 40 percent of all heat strokes 
are fatal. 

Heat exhaustion is a flagging of the heart’s 
power, which produces a feeling of depression 
or sinking, as the result of prolonged expo- 
sure to heat, without direct contact with the 
rays of the sun. It is one of the oldest of 
recognized diseases. It may occur indoors or 
out-of-doors, and particularly in engine rooms, 
laundries, foundries, boiler rooms, grain mills, 
lumber mills and other confined working 
places. It has been known to occur in poorly 
ventilated living rooms. 


When a man or woman has put forth ex- 
cessive exertion under unfavorable conditions 
—for example, heavy muscular work under 
circumstances of intense excitement or respon- 
sibility—he or she is a likely victim. Children 
are seldom affected, and men are more easily 
affected than women. 


Sunstroke differs from heat exhaustion in 
that it must occur as a result of the direct 
rays of the sun. It is a morbid state of sud- 
den onset with loss of consciousness, irregular 
pulse, stertorous respirations, and frequently 
death from paralysis of the medullary center 
of the brain. 

The symptoms of sunstroke are the more 
severe and are due to a different cause than 
those of heat exhaustion. Patients may be able 
to perform: difficult- work, managing compli- 
cated machines, apparently unconscious of 
what they are doing, for a half hour or longer, 
and then suddenly fall in a coma. Some- 
times the heat stroke patient has the appear- 
ance of one suffering from apoplexy, epilepsy, 
coma produced from kidney disease, or alco- 
holism. 

So long as the patient perspires his tempera- 
ture remains low, but When there is cessation 
of sweating, halting the escape of heat from 
the body and elimination of toxic substances, 
then it is that chemical combinations form in 
the blood, affecting the central nervous sys- 
tem and finally producing unconsciousness, 
convulsions, delirium, coma and perhaps death. 
Suicidal mania and hallucinations frequently 
precede heat strokes. 

The treatment for heat exhaustion and sun- 
stroke is practically the same, except that ice, 
and cold water should not be used in case of 
heat exhaustion. Directions have been given 
to the police department during heat waves to 
have cold water and ice in the ambulances 
when conveying patients suffering from heat 


stroke to hospitals, so that en route police 
officers may cool sunstroke patients by apply- 
ing ice to the head and cold water to the face 
and body. Clothing should be loosened. If a 
patient is not breathing well, slow artificial res- 
piration is advised. It is a fact established at 
the Cook County Hospital that cases treated 
in this manner by police officers were more 
easily cared for, and that in consequence lives 
were saved. 

If the patient can not be removed to the hos- 
pital, an effort should be made to remove him 
to a cool, shady place and there apply cold 
water to the head and body. 


The ice tub bath, or a constant change of 
cold water sprayed against the patient, will 
in a short time control the temperature. It is 
advisable not to reduce the temperature below 


103 at the time of the first bath, if it has been. 


as high as 108 or 110. Put the patient to bed 
when the temperature is reduced and watch 
him closely, as there will always be reaction 
and the temperature may rise again. If the 
temperature rises, another bath should be 
given, or a wet pack may be substituted. 

Heat exhaustion patients should remain quiet 
and have stimulation, without application of 
ice or cold water to the head or the body. 

Many persons think one should not drink 
much water during a hot wave. This is in- 
correct. Water replaces the lost fluids in the 
blood and enables one to sweat more and thus 
keep cool by evaporation. 

Employees should be urged to avoid heat ex- 
haustion and sunstroke by taking these simple 
precautions : 

1. Avoid the sun as much as possible, espe- 
cially if you are more than 55 years of age. 
Heavy 
the 


2. Wear light and loose clothing. 
wool undergarments retain heat within 
body. 


3. Drink plenty of water. Water produces 
‘better circulation, which keeps you cool by 
evaporation. Six quarts of water are needed 
by a man working in the sun on a hot day. 
Ice water is not recommended. 


4. Avoid alcoholic drinks, including home 
brew. Alcohol in the system makes one espe- 
cially susceptible to heat prostration. Butter- 
milk is good and nourishing. 


5. Avoid pork and any heavy food. Light 
vegetables that grow above the ground, milk, 
and bread are recommended. 

6. Keep the bowels open. A _ constipated 
person is particularly liable to heat prostra- 


tion. A person suffering from diarrhea should 
keep out of the sun. 


7. If you begin to feel dizzy, have head- 


ache, and do not perspire freely, you are 
affected by heat. Stop work and find a cool 
place. 





Optimistic Over Outlook 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—‘‘While the lumber 
business for the first six months of 1929 was 
not as good as we had expected it would be 
at the beginning of the year, I am firmly con- 
vinced that there will be an increase in de- 
mand from now on, and that the year as a 
whole will show a gain as compared with the 
preceding twelve months,” said T. C. Whit- 
marsh, president of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co. He continued: 

The financial situation has been one of the 
greatest drawbacks to the lumber business 
this year, in that money that should have gone 
into construction has been used in stock spec- 
ulation, with its lure of a higher, quicker yield 
than could be earned in the conservative 
legitimate channels of the building industry. 
It has been difficult for contractors and others 
in the building field to get the necessary finan- 
cial backing. 

But I think this situation will improve; in 
fact, it has been remedied to some extent al- 
ready, by the fact that some of those who 
have gone into Wall Street to get rich quick 
have been run over and badly crippled finan- 
cially by the rush of bulls and bears. I be- 
lieve money will be easier to get for building 
purposes. 

Here in St. Louis, the lumber business has 
been affected adversely by a strike of building 
laborers, but this has been settled, and the 
dealers are showing an increased volume of 
sales. 

Because of the present low prices of south- 
ern pine, many small mills in Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Texas have decided to quit. 
Their production in the aggregate amounts to 
considerable. I believe that this curtailment 
will have a strengthening effect on the market. 

Certainly, I am optimistic as to 1929, as I 
have been always. 





A PROGRESSIVE mid-western dealer says: “We 
no longer sell building materials—merely. We 
find it necessary to sell good taste with tim- 
bers, counsel with cement, wisdom with win- 
dows, and to wrap up beauty with our building 
paper.” Decidedly well put. ‘ 
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Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 


Association report for the week ended July 27, 


a 


‘National Production, Shipments and Orders 


5.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


1929, and 


for eleven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 


ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: 


ee 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 


tee ee eee ewes 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
ia a on ot a a hi ey ae a Re 


ELEVEN WEEKES 
Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 


ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 


ee) 


No, of 


Percent 




















. Percent Percent 
Mills Production of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1928 
144 68,079,000 96 75,622,000 87 76,239,000 738 
100 117,646,000 93 130,755,000 78 123,453,000 72 
35 36,540,000 106 38,275,000 96 35,207, 000 101 
20 28,411,000 102 27,619,000 79 25,193,000 79 
9 12,003,000 89 10,546,000 89 11,919,000 60 
28 4,509,000 90 4,508,000 80 2,946,000 79 
41 6,511,000 90 7,255,000 89 7,550,000 80 
13 7,340,000 102 7,667,000 72 9,610,000 92 
~ 390 281,039,000 96 302,247,000 292,117,000 73 
188 32,447,000 124 37,208,000 96 33,427,000 112 
28 5,512,000 101 6,139,000 87 4,878,000 95 
216 37,959,000 121 43,347,000 95 38,305,000 110 
578 318,998,000 99 345,594,000 85 330,422,000 82 
1,417 685,729,000 93 729,609,000 87 710,355,000 83 
982 1,084,875,000 98 1,289,503,000 90 1,208,765,000 91 
377 379,596,000 105 388,886,000 94 365,257,000 97 
279 375,812,000 100 311,536,000 94 334,242,000 88 
99 119,346,000 95 113,538,006 93 104,985,000 85 
352 61,773,000 73 53,374,000 88 45,522,000 79 
407 75,849,000 €38 75,220,000 86 70,024,000 76 
153 77,953,000 105 80,120,000 106 79,814,000 109 
4,066 2,860,933,000 97 3,041,786,000 91 2,918,964,000 89 
2,1 14 364,479,000 104 378,813,000 107 379,024,000 104 
352 73,374,000 124 83,429,000 83 80,821,000 79 
2,466 437,853,000 108 462,242,000 103 459,845,000 100 
6,210 3,298,786,000 99 3,504,028,000 92 3,378,809,000 91 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuHincTon, D. C., 


gross stocks on hand July 27 


as, 


Aug. 5.—Following fs a statement for five associations of the footage of 
and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 





. Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
Southern Pine Association ....ccccccsccccccces 119 698,296,000 164,052,000 23 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.........-- 140 1,070,312,000 519,512,000 49 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association ...... 38 867,954,000 130,624,000 15 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... _9 338,717,000 58,001,000 17 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ............ 156 776,804,000 219,940,000 29 
23 ° 
West Coast Review West Coast Analysis 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 3.--The West Coast 
: : ; 7 Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
SEATTLE, W ASH., Aug. 7.—The W est Coast | ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
Lumbermen’s Association reports 213 mills— 


all those reporting production, 
orders—during the week ended 
these figures: 


shipments and 
Aug. 3 gave 
Production .187,533,000 
Shipments ..186,826,000 0.38% under production 
ee 191,173,000 1.94% over production 
A group of 277 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 
\verage 
Average 
1928 
0 ee eer eer 
Actual cut week ended Aug. 3, 1929. 


weekly 
weekly 


operating 
cut for 


capacity .279,097,000 
thirty-one we eks— 


197,794,000 
212,584,000 
A group of 


210 mills, whose production for 


the week ended Aug. 3 was 187,309,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 


a Fea 
Domestic 


70,949,000 67,661,000 193,166,000 


cargo ‘ 62,179, 000 60,402,000 261,125,000 
Export ... 35,230,000 44,699,000 228,575,000 
NE, ort dk 18,211,000 18,211,000 


186,569,000 


190, 973,000 682,866,000 

A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete 
for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average 31 Aver. 31 
ended Aug. weeks Aug. weeks Aug. 
3, 1929 3, 1929 4, 1928 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


.114,805,000 109, 315,000 113,651,000 
.123,634,000 114,812,000 122,107,000 
121,705,000 11 1,067,000 122,254,000 


business for the week ended July 20: 




















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
98 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ........ 93,212,240 1,118,655 
Atlantic Coast . 133,009,964 16,336,626 
Miscellaneous 7,313,195 4,161,426 
Total ..........2% 233,535,399 21,616,707 
Orders received— 
COMSOTMIR .cccesie 18,775,667 337,000 
Atlantic Coast 23,432,158 6,146,106 
Miscellaneous 729,000 554,000 
NEE... wants wow miatinarts 42,936,825 7,037,106 
Cancellations— 
ee 150,000 ie ine 
Atlantic Coast 322,067 196,000 
Miscellaneous .... = ..saeee 368,000 
Se caeeas slats 472,067 564,000 
Shipments— 
be ere 27,009,279 408,604 
Atlantic Coast . 31,079,274 2,830,000 
Miscellaneous 360,378 896,000 
- Pe ee 58,448,931 4,134,604 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
Culiformin .cccccss 84,828,628 1,047,051 
Atlantic Coast . 125,040,781 19,456,732 
Miscellaneous 7,681,817 3,451,426 
cl are ee 217,551,226 23,955,209 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of week. .255,152,106 
COPUOSS COOOIVEE ccccccvceseres 49,973,931 
Ce i aistapaewhae 1,036,067 
ND aes Greed den ah oie Bal 62,583,535 
Unfilled end of week .......... 241,506,435 


| 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 3—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended July 27: 


Redwood ‘White- 
Percent of wood 











Feet production Feet 
Production ...... 7,457,000 100 2,191,000 
Shipments ...... 5,539,000 70 1,747,000 
Orders— 
Received .. 8,874,000 120 1,821,000 
On hand.......40,013,000 ‘ 6,216,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California*...... 1,167,000 3,142,000 
Southern California*...... 2,250,000 1,664,000 
a a eer 96,000 85,000 
EEE. £20 ¢Utadvakca dene 1,930,000 1,287,000 
PEE aicvcekde eu vies as 96,000 2,696,000 
5,539,000 8,874,000 


*North and south of line running 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and 
tAll other States and Canada. 


through 


Arizona. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Aug. 5.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended July 27: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwocds— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 60 units*.12,689,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.. 7,496,000 125,000 57 
Shipmentst ....... 8,767,000 146,000 68 
Orders received;... 6,608,000 110,000 52 
Orders on hand....56,106,000 935,000 ; 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 81 units*.16,989,000 210,000 100 
Actual production. . 4,872,000 60,000 29 
Shipments} ....... 4,501,000 56,000 26 
Orders received}. 535,000 31,000 15 
Orders on hand. -17, 638, 000 175, 000 


*Daily 10-hour ‘atieanien capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 


is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 
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Southern Pine Barometer 


New Organs, La., Aug. 5.—For the week 
ended July 27, Saturday, 159 mills of total 
capacity of 190 units (a unit representing out- 
put of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between 
Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928), report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs.. ° 80,563,379 coos coer 
Actual ....-- aos tase «68GLRE tae 

Shipments* . 3,500 73,500,000 85.48 101.21 

Orders— 

"Received* . 3,168 66,528,000 80.14 91.61 
On hand end 
weekt .....10,004 210,084,000 


*Orders were 90.51 percent of shipments 


+Basis of car loadings is June average, 
21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 159 mills showed 
a decrease of 3.21 percent, or 6,972,000 feet, 
during the week. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorrotkK, Va., Aug. 5.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from ninety mills for the 
week ended July 27: 

Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average*® ..12,858,000 eu ie 3 ee 
Actual .... 8,961,000 70 ee 

Shipments ..10,597,000 83 118 oes 

Orderst .... 9,800,000 76 109 93 
Unfilled 

Orders ..59,181,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 0.2 percent, five more 
mills reporting. 


*“ Average” 
three rears. 


is of production for the last 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Carir., Aug. 3.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-six mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- Period 


Feet 
Por week ended July 27: 
Production 37,072,000 


duction of 1928 


Shipments ........ 27,641,000 "6 
reer 63 ae 
Stocks July 20 ....629,291,000 ri 95.6 
Por 30 weeks ended July 27: 

Production ........ 759,615,000 apie 103.4 
ee ae 801,227,000 106 102.5 
NE wos eked eo es 812,489,000 107 99.0 





To Study Problems of Small Mills 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 5.—C. J. Telford, Illi- 
nois State extension forester for more than 
eight years, has been appointed to the staff of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, maintained by 
the Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the University of Wisconsin here. He is a 
graduate of the Yale Forest School. 

Mr. Telford will have charge of the labora- 
tory’s study of the operation of small saw- 
mills. One of the important needs: in this 
field, he believes, is improved marketing, per- 
haps through a centrally located remanufactur- 
ing or concentration plant. Here the lumber 
could be properly machined and the more ac- 
ceptable sizes accumulated in quantities suffi- 
cient to make their segregation commercially 
practicable. “Operators of portable sawmills,” 
says Mr. Telford, “do not need so much to be 
told how to improve the running of the mills 
as they need demonstrations of the gain result- 
ing from improved conditions.” 

A program is being developed for work with 
the millmen through the State and extension 
foresters and county agents in various States. 


What About the Year 20007 


[By Franklin W. Reed, Forester, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


Shall we, by the end of the century, have a 
sustained supply of lumber to serve our eco- 
nomic needs; or shall we, long before that date, 
have become a timberless nation, and be re- 
duced thereby to a low standard of living com- 
parable to that of over-populated China? 


Ever since the commercial exploitation of 
our forests began there has been recurrent talk 
of forest exhaustion and an impending timber 
famine. Such talk at times has been fanned 
to the white heat of calamity propaganda to 
stir the public consciousness to the support of 
drastic action. We seem now to be on the 
verge of another white-heat period. 


To one who is sincerely interested in our 
national forest problem and its sane and prac- 
tical solution it is refreshing to get the dis- 
passionate point of view of men who have 
no axes to grind. Such is the viewpoint in 
the little book, of the same title as this article, 
recently published by the American Civic As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. The book was 
compiled by Dr. George M. Peterson, of the 
University of Minnesota, under the direction 
of a “Joint Committee on Bases of Sound Land 
Policy,” whose members are nationally promi- 
nent in connection with the various phases 
of land economics. 


The sub-title of the book explains its scope 
and purpose, viz, “dn Economic Summary of 
Answers to the Vital Questions — Will Our 
Land Area in the United States Meet the De- 
mands of Our Future Population? and How 
Are We to Determine the Best Use of Our 
Land Resources?” 

The author brings together in summarized 
form all of the essential data and evidence at 
present available. He recognizes the addi- 
tional information needed, and proposes a plan 
for obtaining it. 

Of first importance, of course, is an intelli- 
gent population forecast. In this consensus of 
informed opinion explodes the old Malthusian 
theory and in its place reasons convincingly 
that the human race, so far as the United 
States is concerned, wil] not continue to breed 
and multiply like rabbits until decimated by 
starvation, but instead will limit its increase 
by an intelligent consideration of standards of 
living. The conclusion is reached therefore, 
that the population by the year 2000 will not 
be in excess of 200,000,000, perhaps never will 
greatly exceed that number, and probably will 
fall 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 below it. 

In attempting to forecast what that many 
people will need in the way of land to supply 
them with living quarters, food, raw material 
for their industries and space for recreation, 
Dr. Peterson gives to forest conservation its 
proper place in the sun. One chapter is de- 
voted exclusively to “Forestry Uses of Land.” 

It is encouraging to note that Dr. Peterson’s 
conclusion: “There need be no great fear of 
an absolute shortage of timber in the United 
States except for a few special varieties,” and 
“in less than half a century forestry has made 
wonderful progress in this country,” are based 
on the same data of timber stand, rate of con- 
sumption, and rate of regrowth, as are used by 
the forest pessimists who are threatening us 
with an imminent and dire timber famine, and 
who refuse to see any hope for the nation 
unless we are willing to take their medicine 
with our eyes shut. 

In that part of the book dealing with’ pop- 
ulation growth is this paragraph: 

“A curve of past growth only shows what 
has been the effect of the operation of numer- 
ous forces and changes. The extension or pro- 
jection of a curve of past growth into the fu- 
ture shows what may be expected if the same 
forces continue to operate and if the future 


.changes tend to have the same effect as the 


changes had in the past. A curve extended 


into the future will be as far wrong as the 
sum total effect of forces and changes are dif- 
ferent in the future from what they were in 
the past.” 

In the chapter on forest uses we find: 

“The annual per capita consumption of for- 
est products in this country is 228 cubic feet. 
In Europe it is 35.8 cubic feet, and in Eng- 
land only 15, cubic feet. It is impossible to 
tell how much, if at all, the standard of living 
in Europe and England has been reduced or 
prevented from rising because of a scarcity 
of timber. It is interesting to note that our 
present annual growth of timber would en- 
able the present population to maintain a per 
capita consumptoin of approximately twice 
that of Europe, would permit a population of 
150,000,000 to consume as much as the present 
per capita consumption of Europe, and would 
make it possible for a population of 200,000,- 
000 to consume twice as much as the present 
per capita consumption in England. 

Dr. Peterson goes on to say: “What are 
the facts on which to base a sound forest pol- 
icy? That is just what we do not know. 
There never has been a comprehensive census 
of forest resources and growth. We do not 
know what will be the best balance between 
the alternatives of reducing consumption and 
increasing the growth. Sacrifices are invoiveu 
in both processes. The U. S. Forest Service 
has aroused a great deal of interest by basing 
its policy on the evident growing scarcity of 
lumber, but we need accurate economic facts 
for future action.” 


Thesis on Industry’s Problems 


It is an especially good omen that the sons 
of lumbermen are in greater numbers choosing 
the lumber business as their vocation and at 
college and university are pursuing studies cal- 
culated to fit them for carrying on the work 
of their fathers. The industry is employing 
college men in increasingly large numbers in 
all its branches, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that college trained men already are mak- 
ing valuable contributions to the betterment of 
the industry. An illustration of the kind of 
contribution that the young college man can 
make is afforded by G. R. P, Connor, son of 
WwW. D, Connor, of the R. Connor Co,, Marsh- 
field, Wis,, who as a candidate for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts at the University of Wis- 
consin submitted a thesis on “Some Administra- 
tive Weaknesses in the National Lumber In- 
dustry with Remedial Suggestions Based upon 
the Wisconsin Situation,” ; 

in his thesis Mr. Connor reviews in compre- 
hensive fashion the history of the lumber manu- 
facturing industry, with particular referenee 
to the problems confronting it at different 
stages of its development, and ae his title sug- 
gests, he presents proposals for soivjng some 
of the industry’s diffiewities. His thesis sijqws 
that he has made a thorougiy study of the in- 
dustry and its development, and fie has brought 
together for the first time the essentjal facts 
that must afford the basis for remediai ¢gfiet, 
Mr. Connor has chosen lumbering as his tité 
work and soon will take charge of the R. Con- 
nor Co.’s mill and retail yard at Stratford, Wis. 
He dedicates his thesis to his father, W. D, 
Connor, “whose untiring fifty years of experi- 
ence and sacrifice in the Wisconsin lumber 
business have been a constant j#spiration to 
me in the writing of this paper.” 

(SRR EERAEEEEE FP AAAS 

THE INDUSTRIES and people of Massachusetts 
use each year close to a billion and a half board 
feet of lumber, of which only one tenth comes 
from its own forests. About one-fourth has 
its origin in New England and three-fourths in 
distant forests. 
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Western Piners Committed to Grade-Marking 


Association in Semiannual Session Believes It Poor Policy to Wait for Demand to Come 
From Buyers—Advertising Progress Reported 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 7.—The semiannual 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association was held in the Portland Hotel 
here yesterday. This was the first of a series 
of lumber gatherings to be held in the Pacific 
Northwest this week. Prominent lumbermen 
from all sections of the United States are 
gathering for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association directors’ annual meet- 
ing, which will be held at Longview, Wash., 
Thursday and Friday, and several of them 
were visitors at the open sessions of the West- 
ern Pine meeting this morning. The after- 
noon session was an executive session for 
members only. The morning session was taken 
up largely with reports of the various depart- 
ments covering their work during the last half 
year. 

Probably the most important step taken was 
when the members, after a thorough discus- 
sion, believing that the grade-marking of lum- 
ber is in the interest of all lumber consumers, 
distributers and manufacturers, definitely com- 
mitted themselves to grade-marking. They felt 
that it would be the right thing to grade-mark 
their products and that it would be poor policy 
to wait for the demand to come from buyers. 

This was the first general meeting of the 
association since the new secretary-manager 
has taken charge of the work of the organi- 
zation. S. V. Fullaway, formerly in charge 
of the Portland district for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, succeeded 
A. W. Cooper, who resigned as secretary-man- 
ager of the association effective May 1. Walter 
Leuthold, president of the association, formally 
presented Mr. Fullaway to the membership and 
lauded the new secretary for the manner in 
which he has entered into the work of his 
office. 


Reports of Secretary and Department Heads 


Secretary Fullaway made a brief report in 
which he stated that he had left the details 
of the work of the last six months to be 
reviewed by the department heads in the or- 
ganization. He called attention to the new 
grading rules adopted jointly by the associa- 
tion and the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The association 
advertising is being carried on a regular sched- 
ule, not only advertising Pondosa pine but 
stressing the value of Idaho white pine as well. 
Some of the late copy is directed toward 
acquainting the buyers with reasons for mak- 
ing purchases from association member mills. 

The traffic department has had exceptionally 
heavy work during the last six months, having 
had three cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and H. A. Gillis, traffic 
manager, is now in Chicago at the second 
hearing on the so-called Central Freight Asso- 
ciation case. 

During the last three months L. C. Jewett 
has had charge of the association statistics, and 
that department is improving. The associa- 
tion’s statistics on production, orders and ship- 
ments now represent about 65 percent of the 
regional production. 

Albert Hermann, in charge of the research 
department, was unable to be present on ac- 
count of the death of his mother. On motion, 
the members wired a message of sympathy 
to Mr. Hermann and the association offices 
sent flowers. 

In closing his brief report, Mr. Fullaway 
said, “If progress has been made since my 
incumbency it is due to the co-operation of 
the members, the work of the directors, ‘the 
loyalty of the staff and the willing assistance 


given me by former Secretary A. W. Cooper. 

N. L. Cary, advertising manager, called 
attention to some of the recent advertisements 
of the association dealing with the advisability 
of buyers placing their orders with members 
of the association and particularly to the indi- 
vidual advertisements appearing simultane- 
ously, in which members had co-ordinated their 
copy with that of the association, thereby 
strengthening both. Mr. Cary said the lumber 
marking problem is getting more pronounced. 
The National association is directing attention 
to trade- and grade-marked lumber. But 
grade-marking is mechanically difficult. He 
said the best: machine for end-marking lumber 
is the Tanner machine, but this is not being 
used at present because of patent difficulties 
with another make. Mr. Cary recommended 
for face marking a machine developed at the 
plants of the Winton Lumber Co. He exhib- 








W. LEUTHOLD, W. C. GEDDES, 

Deer Park, Wash.; Winchester, Idaho; 
President. of Reported for Adver- 
Association tising Committee 


ited various machines and their marks. Asso- 
ciation inspectors making reinspections in the 
middle West and East have found a relatively 
small amount of marked lumber in stock in 
the yards. They also report a division of opin- 
ion on the part of dealers. In line with the 
resolution passed at the last annual meeting, 
the association has issued car cards or ship- 
ment certificates. The members enthusiastically 
reaffirmed their decision to place these car 
cards in their shipments. 


Progress of Advertising Program 


W. C. Geddes, chairman of the advertising 
committee, reported that the stamping or mark- 
ing machine problem has not been settled. 
The association purchased the rights to the 
Tanner machine, but because of threatened 
patent suits is not in a position to make use 
of it. The association is going ahead with its 
advertising schedule and the most recent ad- 
vertisements appearing in some of the lumber 
papers advocating the buying of association 
supervised grades have brought much favor- 
able comment. Mr. Geddes said that he had 
brought the patent problem of end-marking 
lumber to the attention of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and asked it 
to support a movement to make the Tanner 
machine available to the lumber industry by 
bringing about a settlement of the patent ques- 
tion. 


E. L. Carpenter, president of the National 
association, who was present, expressed him. 
self as favorable to that organization taking 
action in the matter and trying to settle the 
question, and suggested that the Western Pine 
association petition the National body to take 
it up. Mr. Carpenter said he was in favor of 
marking lumber and he believed that regard. 
less of whether there are dealers who oppose 
such identification, the vast majority of lumber 
users want a trade- and grade-marked product, 


E. L. Tobin, association chief inspector, told 
of the new joint grading rules in use by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
the California: White & Sugar Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association. They have been in effect 
for only about thirty days and have been well 
received. He stated that the product must be 
brought to a high standard before mills can 
profit by marking their lumber. The official 
grading rules do not contain any rules for 
C&better grade. Nevertheless some mills sell 
lumber under that grade name. The associa- 
tion went on record in agreeing to follow the 
rules strictly in practice, making Bd&better 
grade and eliminating all selling of C&better, 
Likewise, in common, the No. 1 grade will be 
segregated from No. 2, 


Standardization of Molding Patterns 


C. L. Isted, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., Bend, Ore., and one of the Western Pine 
representatives of the joint committee to bring 
about standardization of molding patterns, 
told of the work of that committee. The com- 
mittee had held several meetings and put in 
much earnest effort, and has met with encour- 
agement from practically all manufacturing 
districts. Up to date the work has been done 
by representatives of the three associations— 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
California pine group. The matter is in charge 
of L. Van Snyders, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association staff. It is hoped to 
bring out a standard molding book that will be 
recognized throughout the United States. 
Present plans are that the 7,000 Series book 
will be superseded. The new book will con- 
tain 4,000 numbers and will use as much as 
practical of the old 8,000 Series patterns. The 
new numbers will correspond with the 8,000 
Series for the last three digits. Western Pine 
members were enthusiastic about the work of 
the molding committee and passed a resolution 
of commendation for the work accomplished 
to date. 

Among the visitors present were Jud White, 
president, and B. W. Lakin, vice president, of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. White said their pres- 
ence was in the interest of closer co-operation 
between the two associations. 

The meeting closed with a feeling that much 
has been accomplished. The association is in 
a healthy condition, and the membership is in- 
creasing, the State Lumber Co., of Columbia 
Falls, Mont., being the latest addition to the 
roster. 


VALUE is not measured altogether- in dollars 
and cents. People do not buy things because 
they get good money values, but rather because 
they are convinced that the money spent in this 
way will give them greater pleasure and profit 
than it will if spent in some other way. There- 
fore, showing how the goods will benefit the 
customer is about the only way of demonstrat- 
ing to that customer the real value of those 
goods to him. 
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News Notes From the Nation’s Capital 


‘Employment of Trained Foresters 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—With a view 
to completing a word picture of. commercial 
forestry progress and its promise for the fu- 
ture, franklin W. Reed, forester of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’. Association, 
has addressed a letter to the leading forestry 
schools and the consultant foresters of the 
country, requesting the names of forest own- 
ers who either are employing foresters on their 
own staffs or are taking advantage of con- 
sultant service. 

There is an increasing number of forest 
school graduates who are rising to positions 
of influence and leadership in the lumber in- 
dustry. They are to be found as logging su- 
perintendents, assistant managers, as general 
managers and also in sales departments. These 
men, trained in the theory of forestry prac- 
tice and imbued with the practical atmosphere 
of the woods and the mill, Mr. Reed thinks, 
should be in the best position to know when 
and where forest-growing principles can be 
introduced into the operations with profit to 
the owners. Moreover, they can tell how it 
should be done. 

It is pointed out that progress in commer- 
cial forestry is not entirely measured by the 
actual acreage now being administered in ac- 
cordance with silvicultural principles. Other 
forest owners are in the initial stage of study- 
ing the forest-growing possibilities of their 
properties, with a view to determining whether 
they actually will profit through converting 
their plans of operation to a timber-growing 
basis. This class of owners are retaining the 
temporary services of consultant forest engi- 
neers instead of employing their own foresters. 

Replies from consultant foresters concerning 
the forest owners who make use of their serv- 
ices, plus the replies from forestry schools 
stating where and how their graduates are em- 
ployed, should give a general idea of the trend 
toward commercial forestry. 


Active in Reforestation Work 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—Frank S. 
Betz of Hammond, Ind., retired from  busi- 
ness as a manufacturer of surgical goods after 
amassing a fortune and building up within 15 
years the largest factory of its kind in the 
world. Now he is injecting his energy and 
ability into a reforestation campaign. He is 
not content with word propaganda, but his is 
a campaign of actual work. 

Setting the example in his own State, Mr. 
Betz is urging “men whose hearts are in the 
right place” in other States to do likewise. In 
a recent letter to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association Mr. Betz requested that 
he be put in touch with such men—men who 
will do in their States what he is doing in 
Indiana. 

Mr. Betz buys tree seedlings and seeds and 
distributes them throughout the State. He 
has visions of a reforested Hoosier State and 
is doing everything possible to bring about 
their practical realization. Said he: 

During the year that I have been engaged 
in this enterprise I have received requests for 
15,000,000 trees and tree seeds. Boy Scouts 
have used 4,500,000. Over 90,000 pupils in this 
State planted trees this spring. Most of those 
seeds I give away; some I sell at cost. Cor- 
porations are buying from one-half to 1 cent’s 
worth of seeds for each one of their employees 
to plant. The Advance-Rumley Co. bought 
1,000,000 for its employees and the pupils at 
La Porte. Every member of the Hammond 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, the members of 
the police and fire departments, and mail car- 
riers have planted trees during the last year. 

A man who claims to know all about for- 
estry wrote me recently that not over one-half 
the seeds I send you will grow. Very well. 
If only one-half of those seéds do grow, and 





the trees should be set in rows 30 feet apart, 
they would make over 13 solid rows of trees 
from New York City to San Francisco. 


Mr. Betz is well acquainted with the logging 
and milling end of the lumber industry. He 
worked in a sawmill when a lad and later 
spent three years visiting lumber camps and 
selling hospital insurance. During this time he 
visited 300 logging camps in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. He is also widely trav- 
eled, having visited many distant parts of the 
world. 

His present enterprise is carried on in a sys- 
tematic and businesslike manner. His forestry 
headquarters are in the Betz Building at Ham- 
mond, where he employs a staff of men and 
women, 


Destructive Southern Pine Beetle 


The southern pine beetle, a tiny insect, is 
responsible for the destruction of more mer- 
chantable pine timber in the southern States 
than any other agency, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. During a single epi- 
demic it has destroyed timber valued at $2,- 
000,000, and the present stumpage value of 
pine killed since 1891 is placed at about $50,- 
000,000. Healthy, vigorous pines of practically 
all ages and species are attacked and killed by 
the beetle. The middle to upper portions of 
the trees are the points of attack. The beetle 
destroys the soft inner bark through which 
the trees get their nourishment. 

Weather conditions have much to do with 
the abundance and destructiveness or the scarc- 
ity of the southern pine beetle. Outbreaks seem 
to follow abnormally dry weather, and when the 
drought is broken by normal or heavy rainfall, 
the insects disappear. w winter tempera- 
tures also check outbreaks of the beetle. Trees 
weakened by fire, wind and lightning are sub- 
ject to infestation, owing to their lowered re- 
sistance, and consequently are a menace to 
nearby sound trees, and therefore should be 
removed immediately. 

Other methods of forest and woodland man- 
agement for better protection against the 
southern pine beetle, and such control meas- 
ures as are possible to use, are outlined in 
Farmers’ Bulletin, 1586-F—The Southern Pine 
Beetle—by R. A. St. George and J. A. Beal, 
of the bureau of entomology. 

The authors of the bulletin point out that, 
while adverse weather conditions may render 
some of the efforts at control useless, it is be- 
lieved that considerable timber might be saved 
by prompt action as soon as traces of infesta- 
tion are found. The main objective in control 
methods is to destroy the broods developing 
in the bark of the tree, thus preventing them 
from emerging as beetles and destroying other 
living trees. One measure is felling and log- 
ging infested trees, the logs being immediately 
removed to a sawmill, sawed, and the slabs 
burned. Whatever the method, it is essential 
that all trees containing living insects be 
treated. Adequate fire protection will do much 
to reduce the ravages of the beetles, since they 
are attracted by scorched trees. 


Large Scale Farming No Panacea 


Convincing proof that large scale farming 
provides no panacea for the ills of agriculture 
is afforded in an analytical report issued by 
the agricultural service department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The survey, based on the actual operations 
of 74 farms located in 28 different states, aver- 
aging 11,797 acres in extent, discloses the 
fact that the large scale farms are neither 
more nor less successful than the small, family- 
sized farms. In the same degree some show 
profits, while others show losses, disclosing the 
same variations in efficiency discernible in ag- 
riculture as a whole. 

Farms covered in this survey vary greatly 


in acreage, capitalization and volume of busi- 
ness, but all of them are larger than the 
typical family farm in some respect. The lar- 
gest farms among the 74 include a grain and 
livestock farm of 300,000 acres, a sugar plan- 
tation capitalized at $3,250,000, and a dairy 
farm with a gross income averaging $600,000 
annually. 

Taken as a group, says the report, the 
large scale farms apparently have been no 
more, nor any less, successful than the aver- 
age of the family-size farms. Furthermore, 
there are fully as great variations in efficiency 
among the large farms as has been found in 
numerous surveys of family farms. 

It appears, then, that the mere incorpora- 
tion or organization of farming enterprises 
on a large scale will not automatically solve 
the problems of the agricultural industry. 
In order to secure greater net returns than 
are secured from the family type of farming, 
large scale farms must achieve an efficiency 
considerably greater than the average of 
such farms now in operation. There are, 
however, a large number of large scale farms 
which have reached a high state of efficiency 
and which are making high incomes to refute 
the arguments often advanced that farms 
organized on an industrial scale can not suc- 
ceed in competition with family-farm enter- 
prises, ° 

Fears as to the probable disastrous effects 
of an extensive development of large scale 
farming upon the social life of the rural pop- 
ulation are at least premature, according to 
the report, since this type of farming still is 
a relatively unimportant factor in the agri- 
cultural industry and the rapidity of its future 
development is uncertain. 


Treating Rustic Furniture 


When rustic buildings and rustic furniture 
are to be made from trees cut during the spring 
and summer months, while various bark beetles 
are very active, and especially when it is de- 
sired to retain the bark on the logs, they 
should be treated as soon as cut with either 
crude pyridine or coal-tar creosote, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

The bureau of entomology states that these 
liquids are effective when diluted with kerosene 
in the proportion of one part of the chemical 
to three parts of kerosene. Some such tréat- 


_ment must be given if rustic cabins and furni- 


ture are to be protected from the ravages of 
insects. ; 

Crude pyridine is a colorless, nearly stain- 
less liquid, possessing a, strong disagreeable 
odor. Because of this odor logs or furniture 
should be treated in the open, some distance 
from any dwelling. If it is necessary to apply 
this liquid inside a building. the doors and win- 
dows should be opened for ventilation. A windy 
day is preferable. Pyridine is inflammable and 
reasonable care should be taken in handling it. 
In treating overhead wood, -as in rafters, any 
liquid dripping down may burn the skin slightly 
or be painful if it comes in contact with the 
eyes. 

“inde using creosote it should be strained 
through burlap or it may stain the wood darker 
than desired. 


Inspect Chestnuts and Acorns 


R. W. Dunlap, acting secretary of agricul- 
ture, has issued an order, effective Sept. 1, 
under which all chestnuts and acorns what- 
ever their source must be imported under 
permit and inspection. A similar order has 
been in effect as applied only to chestnuts and 
acorns of European origin. It is now made 
general. The order is intended to prevent the 
entry into the United States of living larvae 
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of the European codling moth, chestnut wee- 
vils and other injurious insects. 

Under the new regulations all shipments .-f 
chestnuts and acorns will be inspected on 
arrival. If inspection reveals living injurious 
insects the shipment must be exported 
promptly unless provision has been made for 
disinfection of shipments under conditions ap- 
proved by the plant quarantine and control 
administration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Exterminating Hemlock Looper 


In an effort to exterminate the hemlock 
looper, a caterpillar which is destroying the 
foliage of hemlock trees over large areas in 
the Indian River district, an airplane will be 
used to dust calcium arsenate over the in- 
fected timber areas, according to Trade Com- 
missioner E. C, Babbitt, Vancouver. A spe- 
cially constructed hopper in the bottom of 
the plane has been prepared to do the dusting 
and it is hoped that success similar to the re- 
sults obtained in other parts of Canada and in 
other countries will be obtained, 


The Work of the Log 


Back in January, 1898, 1en the trouble 
that soon flared into. the;y@§panish-American 
War was sizzling and spt@ttering, the first 
“American” log loader was*shipped from the 
factory of the Américan’ Hoist & Derrick Co. 
at St. Paul, Minn. It went to the Murphy 
Lumber Co. at Armstrong Creek, Wis., which 
was one of the companies faced with the 
problem of cutting the thinning supply of 
pines in the great north woods. 

Lumbermen at the time were realizing that 
the simple methods then in use were becom- 
ing too costly for the new conditions, for 
profits were dwindling, and readily welcomed 
the new machine which proved so efficient for 
the Murphy company. Soon hundreds of the 
“American” log loaders were in use, in most 





Saw Industry to Standardize 


The saw manufacturers of the country have 
definitely joined the lumber industry in its 
work for standardization and simplification of 
product. For some months a committee of rep- 
resentative saw manufacturers has been study- 
ing the needs of the lumber industries through- 
out the country, and after carefully considering 
the ‘best current mill practice they are now 
publishing lists of standard band and circular 
saws for wood cutting. 

It is proposed to confine manufacturers’ 
stocks of finished saws to these standard items 
which are generally in demiand with approxi- 
mately ninety percent of the trade. The ob- 
ject is to maintain stocks of finished saws 
which will always take care of customers’ 
standard requirements promptly. In the past 
when there was an attempt to carry in stock 
almost an unlimited variety it actually proved 
impossible to have stocks capable of servicing 
customers without excessive investments. 

This development is in line with the simpli- 
fication and standardization movement which 
has gained such momentum in American indus- 
try under the leadership of President Hoover 


logging trucks and swung them around in 
front to be loaded. Other types, developed 
for use in the West, were mounted on long 
steel skids which slid over the tops of the 
logging cars, distributing the weight of the 
machine, and the log being lifted, over sev- 
eral cars. 

For heavy logging, lumber handling and 
construction work, heavy locomotive cranes 
of 25- and 30-ton capacities were introduced. 
Many of these are supplied with a regulation 
steam shovel boom. The locomotive cranes 
are mounted on rugged eight-wheel swiveling 
trucks. Safety appliances, springs, couplers, 
center plates, brakes, journal boxes and wheels 
comply with American Railroad Association 
standards. The “American” universal joint 


and the United States Department of Com- 
merce. In over ninety different industries sim- 
plification programs have worked to the bene- 
fit of manufacturer, distributer and consumer 
by reducing the amount of capital tied up in 
slow moving stocks, by eliminating mistakes 
in the handling of orders, and by making pos- 
sible quicker deliveries and better service to 
the consumer. 

Of course, the most outstandingly successful 
of all has been the lumber industry’s establish- 
ment of the American Lumber Standards. It 
is to be expected that the lumber industry as 
a whole will share in the benefits of this saw 
standardization program as its own customers 
are sharing in the benefits of the American 
Lumber Standards. 

The Committee responsible for this saw 
program consists of H. C. Atkins, president, 
E. C. Atkins & Co.; S. Horace Disston, vice 
president, and George Satterthwaite, general 
manager, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.; E. 
Foster, general manager saw department, R. 
Hoe & Co., Inc.; W. B. Huther, president, 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., Inc.; G. K. Si- 
monds, general manager, Simonds Saw & 


Steel Co. 


Loader 


An illustration of the value to lumbermen 
of the “American” locomotive cranes is to 
be seen in the work performed by two of 
these machines at the Clearwater Timber Co. 
development at Lewiston, Idaho, This, the 
latest installation of the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, is for the purpose of cutting what is 
claimed to be America’s largest remaining 
stand of white pine timber. Work was started 
in March, 1926, with the expectation of start- 
ing the saws by July 1, 1927, but flood waters 
of the Clearwater River caused some delay. 

The two steam cranes, one of 25-ton capac- 
ity on crawler type treads, were the first 
machines to reach the mill site. They were 


used to unload and place all other machinery 
and material. The smaller crane was equipped 








Two types of “American” cranes, one engaged in loading logs and the other in unloading, which have shown good results in the industry 


of the timber producing areas of the United 
States. Southern loggers were among the first 
to sense the money saving qualities of the 
log loader, and more of these machines were 
used in the timber stands of the South than 
in any other section. 

Not always were they used as originally in- 
tended. Some were equipped with shovel 
booms and employed as graders for logging 
railroads, to dig log ponds, and other similar 
tasks. The framework and heavy equipment 
of many a mill were set by an “American” 
log loader, which then went out into the 
woods and loaded logs to keep the saws busy. 

As logging conditions changed with the 
passing years, new types of these log load- 
ers were developed to cope with the situa- 
tion. The original machine was designed to 
operate over light skeleton type logging cars, 
transferring its portable track sections as 
it moved. Then was evolved a loader which 
ran on the surface track; it picked up empty 


transmission, a feature of these cranes, with 
its strength and flexibility gives a range and 
power of locomotive effort that is of the great- 
est value in switching cars and in general 
yard duty. 

The “American Gopher” is an outstanding 
example of the latest development in log- 
loading machines—the crawler-type tread on 
gasoline powered shovel-cranes. Their pecu- 
liar construction and general increase in 
weight adapts these machines for heavier duty 
where the trees are larger and the terrain 
rougher. The wide adoption of this type of ma- 
chine indicates the reaching of another stage 
in American lumbering—the stage of the re- 
moval of the more scattered stands of timber. 
In logging operations of this character it is 
not economical to construct expensive rail- 
roads. An “American Gopher” with a logging- 
crane boom and a fleet of motor trucks will 
load and transport logs from scattered stands 
with great economy. 


with a 2,250-pound drop hammer to drive 13,- 
000 piles for the booms, before the pond was 
flooded. When the woods operation was 
started, a top-car type log loader and four 
stiff-boom, skid-type loaders, all powered with 
“American” gasoline hoists, were put in use. 

Woods work is severe now, but it is easier 
than in the old days when lack of careful 
track construction caused frequent derail- 
ments, and it was nothing for a log loader 
to be hurled into the ditch, along with logs 
and smashed logging trucks. Yet even a bad 
smash seldom laid up for long the well-built 
“American” log loader, and in case of lesser 
pile-ups these machines have even been known 
to climb back on to the tracks, putting the 
log-cars on the rails and the logs in the cars, 
and: continue on the way. An indication of 
these machines’ rugged durability is the fact 
that the first “American” loader was still in 
use by the Murphy company in 1925, the last 
time its makers had word of it. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Aug. 16—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Park Falls, Wis.. Mid-summer 
meeting. 


Aug. 21—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark, 


Aug. 29-30—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wrightsville Beach, N. C. Summer 


meeting. ‘agmananuaans 


Plans of Northern Wholesalers 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 5.—The annual 
midsummer meeting of the Northern Whole- 
sale Hardwood Lumber Association, which is 
to be held at Park Falls, Wis., on Aug. 16, 
embraces both a business session and a pro- 
gram of recreation. The business session will 
begin at 10 o'clock, followed by luncheon and 
entertainment at 12 o’clock. At 2 o’clock there 
will be a golf match between Paul Bunyan, of 
Westwood, Calif., and Jean LaRue, of Shawa- 
no. Paul and Jean will use special drivers 
in their demonstration. A golf tournament 
will be held at the Park Falls Country Club 
at 3 o’clock, with dinner at the City Hall at 
7 o'clock. The evening will be concluded with 
dancing at the City Park pavilion. 

The committee on arrangements consists of 
E. H. Ruhmer and V. I. Ruhmer, respectively 
president and secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Lumber & Cedar Co., and Jack Hobles- 
berger, sales manager of the Roddis Lumber 
& Veneer Co. 


esaeeaeae2aeaa2a8: 


Program for Hoo-Hoo Annual 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—The tentative pro- 
gram for the thirty-eighth Hoo-Hoo Annual. 
which will be held at Amarillo, Tex., Sept. 25, 
26 and 27, was made public here today by 
Henry R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of 
the international order. Business sessions 
will be held in the ball room of Herring Hotel. 

Registration will begin at 8:09 a. m., Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25, and the meeting will be offi- 
cially opened an hour later by Melvin M. 
Riner, Kansas City, Snark of the Universe of 
Hoo-Hoo. After the invocation by John E. 
Hill, of Amarillo, and the singing of the 
American and British anthems, there will be 
addresses of welcome on behalf of the city of 
Amarillo by Mayor Ernest Thompson and on 
behalf of the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo of 
Texas by Dwight Newby, president of the 
Hoo-Hoo Club of Amarillo, with response for 
the visitors by Adelard Beaudette, of Mon- 
treal, Canada, Supreme Arcanoper. The re- 
mainder of the morning will be taken up with 
reports of Snark Riner, Secretary-treasurer 
Henry R. Isherwood and Chaplain Peter A. 
Simpkin and of members of the Supreme Nine 
and appointments of committees. 

The annual initiation of the Osirian Cloister 
will take place at 3:09 the first afternoon in 
the Municipal Auditorium, with James M. 
Brown, of Spokane, Wash., High Priest of 
Isiris, presiding. That evening at 7:09 the 
banquet of the Osirian Cloister will be held in 
the ball room of the Herring Hotel, with Mr. 
Brown presiding. There will be an address by 
J. C. Dionne, of Houston, after which there 
will be entertainment and dancing. 

The sessions the second day will open at 
9:09 a. m., with reports of the Vicegerent 
Snarks’ activities and Hoo-Hoo clubs, followed 
by an open discussion. At 12:09 there will be 
a wood promotion luncheon, under the aus- 
pices of the Amarillo Hoo-Hoo club, for dis- 
cussion of means of closer co-operation be- 
tween Hoo-Hoo and all associations of the 
lumber industry in the promotion of the in- 
creased use of wood. This will include an ad- 
dress by Charles R. Black, Corning, Ark., pres- 
ident of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, on “My Observations of Organizations 
and Associations,” followed by short talks by 
representative members of each branch of the 
lumber industry on “How Hoo-Hoo Can Help 


illustration. 


Our Industry Through Wood-Promotion Ac- 
tivities.” Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will award the Hoo-Hoo club cup 
to the club which has done the most effective 
work during 1928-29. 

In the afternoon, beginning at 2:39, the pro- 
gram calls for golf at the Amarillo Country 
Club. At 8:39, the annual concatenation will 
be held in the Municipal Auditorium with W. 





A Unique Highway Stand 


A very unusual structure, built almost en- 
tirely of wood, is shown in the accompanying 
This is a refreshment stand, built 
to resemble a huge tea or coffee pot complete 
with handle, spout and cover, located a few 
miles from Scottsburg, Ind., on the main road 
between Indianapolis and Louisville. 

This unique structure was observed recently 
by W. LeRoy Neubrech, assistant in forestry 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station of 





r 











Built in the form of a big coffee or tea pot, 
this wood-constructed highway refreshment 
stand, near Scottsburg, Ind., no doubt will at- 
tract the attention and patronage of hungry 
and thirsty motorists passing that way 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., who 
chanced to pass that way. Mr. Neubrech 
took the snap-shot reproduced herewith, and 
describes the structure as follows: 

“This refreshment stand is designed to rep- 
resent a coffee or tea pot. It is at least 20 or 
25 feet in diameter at the base, and about 35 
feet high. It has a second floor, accessible by 
a stairway. It evidently is the intention to 
use both the upper and the lower floor for 
serving refreshments. 

“The building is practically entirely of wood 
construction, the dimension and flooring being 
of southern yellow pine, the sash of sugar pine 
and the frames, apparently, of Idaho white 
pine. The outside finish is of stucco, painted 
light green.” 





M. Hall, Amarillo, Vicegerent Snark, presid- 
ing. This .will be followed at 11:09 by a 
buffet luncheon and dancing. 

The closing business session will be called 
to order at 9:09 a. m. Friday, and there will 
be reports of committees, election of officers, 
embalming of the retiring Snark of the Uni- 
verse and adjournment. The final event will 
be a rodeo and barbecue beginning at 2:59 p. m. 





To Show “The Transformation” 


Batimore, Mp., Aug. 5.— The managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
at its monthly meeting this afternoon decided 
to show the film “The Transformation,” at a 
meeting of the exchange on Oct. 7, which will 
take the place of the quarterly session that 
would ordinarily have been held on the first 
Monday in September. At that time it is 
expected that the Merchants’ Club, where the 
affairs of the exchange are usually held, and 
which is now undergoing extensive alterations 
and renovation, will be ready for use again, so 
that the occasion will be made a gala affair. 

At the meeting of the committee this after- 
noon it was shown by the reports that the ex- 
change is in an excellent financial position. 
President Pembroke M. Womble occupied the 
chair and L. H. Gwaltney, of the American 
Lumber Corporation, was secretary. 


Wholesalers Adopt By-Laws 


A record attendance featured the special 
meeting of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber 
Association, held Aug. 1 at the Boston Oyster 
House, when the by-laws of the new organ- 
ization were submitted by the committee and 
unanimously adopted. President V. J. Euler 
presided, and Secretary A. H. Ruth reported 
that the association’s membership roll now in- 
cludes more than twenty firms, which number 
is increasing steadily, and is expected to ex- 
ceed thirty before September 1, the final date 
for applicants to be considered charter mem- 
bers. 

E. A. Thornton, secretary of the committee 
appointed to draft the constitution and _ by- 
laws, read the document and led in the ex- 
planation of its provisions. G. A. Vangsness, 
who was subsequently elected vice president, 
was the chairman of this committee, and serv- 
ing with him and Mr. Thornton were J. A. 
Gorman, and John Hansen. The committee 
was dismissed, with a vote of thanks given in 
enthusiastic manner. 

The by-laws resemble very closely those 
used by the old Chicago Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which was organized 
twenty-two years ago, but which has been in- 
active for the last few years. A copy of the 
former association’s by-laws was located in 
the office of George D. Griffith, of the Griffith- 
Hubbard Lumber Co., who is one of the direc- 
tors of the new organization. 

The new wholesalers’ group will be largely 
social in nature. It will, however, be used to 
better lumber business conditions in general. 
Membership, it was made clear at the Thursday 
meeting, is open to all wholesalers and com- 
mission men in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
The by-laws themselves have this to say on the 
subject, in section one: 

Any person, firm or corporation, regularly 
in the wholesale lumber trade in Chicago and 
Vicinity, with an office or place of business 
therein, may become a member by subscribing 
to the constitution and by-laws and paying the 
membership fee and annual dues provided for 
hereinafter. 

There will be no annual fees, under the 
present form of organization, but whenever 
the treasury gets dangerously low the board of 
directors will make a special assessment. 

The officers of the Chicago Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association are: 


President—V. J. 
Lumber Co. 

‘Vice president—G. A. 
Vangsness Lumber Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. H. Ruth, of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 

Directors—Joseph A. Gorman, of the Wine- 
gar-Gorman Lumber Co.; L. J. Pomeroy, of 
the Landeck-Pomeroy Lumber Co.; John T. 
Hansen, of the John Hansen Lumber Co.; 


Euler, of the V. J. Euler 


Vangsness, of the 


nap 
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George D. Griffiths, of the Griffith-Hubbard 
Lumber Co.; Everett A. Thornton, of the E. A. 
Thornton Lumber Co. 


The association meets every Monday at a 
noon luncheon at the Boston Oyster House in 
the Morrison Hotel. 





OUTINGS 











Indianapolis Lumbermen’s Tourney 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 6.—Announcement 
is made by Frank W. Alvis, secretary, that 
the annual golf tournament of the Indianapolis 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association will be held 
at the Avalon Country Club, two miles east 
of Broad Ripple, on Aug. 16. It will be an 
all-day affair, with lunch and dinner furnished 
by the club. 


St. Louisans to Golf 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—The thirteenth an- 
nual golf tournament of the St. Louis Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association will be held at the 
North Hills Country Club, Normandy, Mo., 
Friday, Sept. 13. The tournament will be 
sponsored this year by the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
Club. 


“Pals” in Enjoyable Outing 


PittspurGcH, Pa., Aug. 6.—What is declared 
to have been the most enjoyable outing in the 
history of the Pittsburgh Association of Lum- 
ber Salesmen, known as the “Pals,” was held 
July 27, at Ehler’s Grove, north of Pittsburgh. 
There were sixty-five members in attendance. 

A baseball game between the “Yellow Pin- 
ers” and the “White Piners,” won by the “Yel- 
low Piners,” was the feature of the athletic 
program of the afternoon, the score having 
been 11 to 8. 

Winners in the golf ball driving contest 
were: C. K. Brown, first; P. H. Younger, 
second; P. N. Belanus, third. ; 

Prizes were awarded the winners of all 
events. 

The picknickers did not gather at the 
grounds until shortly after noon. A fine dinner 
was served at 6 p. m. 

The committee in charge was constituted as 
follows: G. M. Walker, chairman; W. H. 
Field, A. L. Christopher, C. K. Brown, T. E. 
Ramsey, Cosby Magill, P. N. Belanus, O. W. 
Richardson, S. R. Coey. 


Northwest Golfers in Ninth Tourney 


Tacoma, WasuH., Aug. 3.—With 140 lumber- 
men golfers from all parts of the Pacific 
Northwest taking part the ninth annual golf 
championship sponsored by the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club was played off yesterday at the 
Tacoma Country & Golf Club. Fourteen events 
were included in the tournament. 

The Northwest lumbermen’s championship 
was won by L. E. Ives, of Seattle, who took 
the Lumbermen’s club challenge cup with a 
neat 75 gross score. Mr. Ives also won the 
cup donated for the event by President Karl 
B. Kellogg, of the Lumbermen’s club, and 
walked off with the prize offered for the best 
score of three hidden holes. 

The handicap championship, carrying with 
it the Bloedel challenge cup, was won by 
George Aldrich, of Everett, who shot a 77 
which, with his 9 handicap, gave him a net of 
68. G. A. Griswold was the runner-up in this 
event, taking the cup presented by J. C. Bu- 
chanan. Mr. Griswold shot a 91 with a handi- 
cap of 22 for a net of 69. 

Tacoma won the four-man district team 
championship for the first time since the in- 
auguration of the tournament. The Tacoma 
team was composed of J. J. Dempsey, Paul 
Graff, H. R. Kilworth, and Everett G. Griggs, 
II. In the finals they opposed a Seattle team 


composed of Carl Blackstock, L. E. Ives, Bob 
Gourley and Marfield Bolcom. Dempsey and 
Graff won from Ives and Blackstock 5 up 
while Kilworth and Griggs were but two down 
to Gourley and Bolcom. 

The Class A handicap championship was 
won: by Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Kilworth as 
runner-up in this event. The Class B cham- 
pionship was taken by R. E. Krause of Seat- 
tle, with N. Blackstock, of Seattle, in second 
place. H. O. Wheeler, last year’s winner of 
the Bloedel ‘cup, won the Class C champion- 
ship with Karl B. Kellogg, of Tacoma, in sec- 
ond place. 

Prizes for the longest drive were won by 
F. R. Tebb, of Sumner, and Walter For- 
vague, of Aberdeen. Mr. Nichols took the 
prize offered for the nearest shot to the pin on 
the short 6th hole. 

Six teams competed in the four-man event, 
the Seattle and Tacoma quartets turning in 
the lowest scores in the morning round and 
entering the finals at match play. 
teams were: Everett, E. W. Stuchell, S. S. 
Challacomb, George Aldrich and C. A. Cruik- 
shank; Portland, J. E. Cook, Norman Buoy, 
L. J. Nichols and L. E. Oakley; Grays Har- 
bor, Walter Forvague, H. E. Phipps, J. A. 
Fuller and W. C. Landsell; Chehalis, W. W. 


The other , 





ond with 329, Everett and Grays Harbor had 
330 each, Portland 342 and Chehalis 424. 

George W. Cain acted as scorer and umpire, 
Henry Burnham and K. B. Kellogg as start- 
ers, Paul H. Johns as handicapper and S. S. 
Waterman as registrar. 


Establishes Branch Plant 


NortH TonAwanpa, N. Y., Aug. 5.—An- 
nouncement is made by the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), this city, that to 
meet the needs of its many dealers in the 
Ohio sales territory, it has established a branch 
staining plant in the Greely Terminal at 2725 
Pittsburgh Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The new 
plant will also be utilized as as distributing 


warehouse to supply Cleveland and surround- . 


ing territory with the company’s special varie- 
gated and blended color shingles, which have 
become popular among architects and builders. 


Model Home of Wood 


Here’s another model house. The home- 
building world is full of ’em, but this one is 
different. It is a subdivision property house, 
having been remodeled from a small shack at 

a road crossing. It is 











Emery, H. W. Nelson, O. K. Palmer and 


Harry Pettit. The Seattle quartet shot a total 
of 327 in the morning round, Tacoma was sec- 


now a 2-story house, 
has tiled floors, is parti- 
tioned against heat and 
cold, has a _ concrete 
basement in which 
there is a_ furnace 
room, coal and wood 
bins. It has a commo- 
dious portico around 
two and a half sides, 
and is landscaped with 
shrubbery and flowers 
all around. Of course 
it’s all wood save the 
basement. 

It is owned and occupied by the people who 
have financed and developed Grennan Heights, 
northwest of Chicago. 








TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. The trade-marks have recent- 
ly been passed for publication by the United 
States Patent Office and are in line for early 
registration unless opposition is filed. For 
further information address National Trade- 
mark Co. 

As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


“SVARTVIK”, with three crowns, No. 281,- 
465.—Travaruaktiebolaget Svartvik, Svartvik, 
Sweden. For wood pulp. 

“Kopak”, No. 282,448 — Tennessee East- 
man Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. For lum- 
ber. 

“Seat O’Cepar”, No. 281,458—M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Kansas City, Mo. For 
wood shingles. 

“SPEEDLAY,” No. 231,133 Certain-Teed 
Products Corporation, New York City. For 
composition shingles and roofing materials. 

“P C CO.” (Monogram), No. 272,832—Per- 
fect Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo. For 
lumber, millwork, roofing, and shingles. 


“Mansion,” No. 281,846—Ozark Badger 
Lumber Co., Madison, Wis. For flooring, ceil- 
ing, drop siding, construction timbers etc. 


“SUPERSATURATED,” No. 260,723.—The Fiint- 
kote Co., Boston, Mass. For composition shin- 
gles, and composition strip shingles. 


“NAYLEGRIP,” No. 279,776.—Albert H. Buell, 
Erie, Pa. For composition used in the manu- 
facture and sale of a nailing concrete for build- 
ing material. 

“ASPHALT COLPHALT EMULSION,” No. 283,- 
085.—The Colphalt Co. of America, Cleveland, 
Ohio. For asphalt emulsion. 

“Tuco.titH,” No. 283,901—Tuco Products 
Corporation, New York City. For composition 
flooring. 

“KARTON PAK” “BEAR” (with silhouette of 
a bear), No. 283,134—Pacific Timber Co., 
Everett, Wash. For plain and stained wood 
shingles. 

“Pyroor,” No. 283,137.—Pyro Pruf Products 
Co., Everett, Wash. For wood shingles. 

“GyYPSTEEL,” No. 284,426.—Structural Gyp- 
sum Corporation, Linden, N. J. For gypsum 
plaster, wall plaster, neat plaster, bond plaster, 
gypsum compositions. 

“Catpor,” No. 281,988.—The California Door 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. For doors, windows, 
sash, casements, side lights, moldings, lumber, 
blinds, shutters, screen doors. 

“THE Watcna Doc or Your Roor,” No. 282,- 
962.—The Weaver-Wall Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For asphalt cement, roll roofing, asphalt shin 
gles, and saturated felt. 

“PICTURE OF THE HEAD oF A GERMAN POLICE 
Doc,” No. 282,963—The Weaver-Wall Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. For asphalt cement, roll roof- 


ing, asphalt shingles, and saturated felt. 
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Teaching Forest Conservation 

The Canadian Forestry Association, of 
Ottawa, has devised an interesting plan for 
teaching conservation methods among. the 
French Canadians of Quebec and northern 
New Brunswick. A _ three-quarter-ton Inter- 
national truck, with panel body and elaborate 
special equipment, is used to take “talking 
movies” to every village and hamlet along 
the route. 

The “talkie caravan,” as_ the 
terms it, carries a mo- 
tion- picture projector 
with a_ self-contained 
sereen. By opening 
the. rear doors, pulling 
out a floor extension, 
and using canvas 
masks the operator is 
enabled to show the 
pictures in daytime as 
well as at night. A 
phonograph is also in- 
cluded in the equip- 
ment, and on _ the 
records are talks by 


association 


prominent = states- 
men and business lead- 
ers—pertinent mes- 
sages to the _ people, 


telling them about the 
needs of forestry con- 
servation. These 
records, by 
zation with the pic- 

ing movie” effect. An 

electric pick-up device amplifies the sound so 
the record can be heard easily by 500 people 
who are watching the movies. The lecturer 
who accompanies the caravan also uses the 
amplification system. 

Electricity for the movies and the amplifi- 
cation is provided by an engine-operated por- 
table generator, making the entire outfit a 
self-contained unit. The body of the truck 
is painted an attractive, attention-getting red, 
with gold leaf lettering in French, explain- 
ing that it is “The Caravan of the Canadian 
Forestry Association,” and informing  on- 
lookers that there will be daily showings of 
beautiful motion pieture films. Other signs 
on the side of the truck admonish the people 
to “Treat the forest as your best friend,” and 
o “Treat the fire as your worst enemy.” Ex- 
plaining why, other signs remind the ob- 
Server that ‘The forest fire raises the work- 
ingman’s cost of living,” that “The forest fire 
drives out the people,” and that “The forest 
fire ruins hunting and fishing.” 

This truck of course is attracting much at- 
tention in the provinces, and by bringing the 
issue to the personal attention of each resi- 
dent of these districts it is expected to ac- 
complish much in the way of forest conserva- 
tion and fire prevention. 


Maa aaa aaams 


Develops Heavy Duty Truck Crane 


An improved truck crane, with added hoist- 
ing capacity and increased flexibility of han- 
dling, has been developed by the Orton Crane 
& Shovel Co., of Chicago. It is known as the 
Orton model “A” crane, and is described in the 
company’s bulletin No. 62. It has a capacity, 
at a 10-foot radius, of 15,700 pounds, with a 
Single line pull of 7,000 pounds. 

The desigr is such that the crane may be 
mounted upon any 5- or 7%-ton truck chassis 
which has a distance of at least nine feet from 
the back of the driver’s seat to the center of 
the rear axle, and which has a distance of at 
least seven feet from outside of tread to out- 
side of tread. A used truck may be employed 
as the base, because a truck for this purpose 
usually travels but one tenth as far as a truck 
under ordinary usages. 

Special attention has been given the distri- 
bution of weight upon the turntable, to give 
the required stability without unnecessary 
dead weight: A large proportion of the oper- 
ating mechanism, including the engine, is posi- 


synchroni- Ty, “Talkie Caravan” 


tioned back of the pivot post. Additional 
counterweight may be placed in a steel com- 
partment at the rear of the platform, with the 
quantity dependent upon the nature of the 
work being done. The bottom of the com- 
partment is removable, allowing counterweight 
material to be dumped in case the machine 
is to be propelled a long distance. 

Simplicity and ease of operation is another 
feature of the machine. All operations are 
controlled from a harvester-type seat in the 
enclosed cab, This steel cab is placed well 





taking 


of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
tures, give the “talk- forest conservation messages to Quebec and New Brunswick residents. 


forward, allowing the operator an _ unob- 
structed view on all sides. Each operation is 
controlled by a separate V-type clutch 
equipped with special “Orcoin” friction blocks, 
assuring speedy and sure power transmission. 
Three levers in a bank in front of the operator 
control the main hoist and auxiliary hoist 
drums and the swinging mechanism, and a 
fourth lever, at his left, controls the boom- 
hoist clutch. The throw of the levers is rela- 
tively short, providing quick response with 
minimum effort. 

Strength of construction has been kept ever 
in mind in this crane. The base is made of 
structural steel, assuring uniformity of ma- 
terial and lack of hidden defects. Electric 
welding is added to ample bracing and rivet- 
ing to make rigidity triply sure. The cast 
steel combined rack and track is riveted and 
welded to the upper surface of the base. The 
track has a diameter of 4 feet, 8 inches. Upon 
it work the four 10-inch turned and beveled 
steel rollers on which the turntable rests and 
rotates. Integral with the base is the lower 
bearing and support for the forged steel pivot 
post. 

The turntable is built up around a heavy 
alloy-steel center casting, which is machined 
for mounting the side stands which form the 
supports for the three main power shafts of 
the operating mechanism. These side stands 
are electric welded to the center casting. A 
forged steel pivot post centers the turntable 
on the base and locks it there. This post, and 
the sluing rollers and machine track, are so 
designed that no abnormal strain is placed at 
any point, and that there will be no binding 
under any conditions. The structural steel 
underframe and platform, on which are 
mounted the engine, transmission clutch and 
transmission bearings, is riveted to the center 
casting. 

The power unit is a four-cylinder Hercules 
heavy-duty gasoline engine. With its 4%- 
inch bore and 5%-inch stroke, it develops 
fifty-five horsepower. It is equipped with 
electric starter, pressure type. oil lubrication, 
and centrifugal governor. The fuel tank has 
a capacity of thirty gallons, with gravity feed. 

The boom is of the four-angle, latticed, box- 
section type, of “A” frame, construction, 
spreading at the base and converging at the 
tip. Electric welding gives the effect of a 
one-piece boom. Although the standard length 
is thirty feet, additional lengths may be added 
in five-fodt sections, It is fitted with a coun- 


terweighted tag-line to steady the load. The 
boom-hoist is operated by a worm drive, re- 
quiring power for both lowering and raising, 
thus removing danger of an accidental lower- 
ing of the boom by an inadvertently disen- 
gaged clutch or pawl. 

All power shafts are of alloy-steel, so ar- 
ranged that any shaft can be removed without 
interfering with the others. They are pro- 
vided with phosphor-bronze bushings. The 
main drum is twelve inches in diameter, and 
the auxiliary drum thirteen inches, with hold- 
ing brakes twenty inches in diameter. Lubri- 
cation of all moving parts is by the Alemite- 
Zerk system, and copper tubes bring all 
fittings close to the operator’s position. 

Speed is a feature of the machine, even in 
the swinging operation. The turntable can 
be rotated at a speed of six revolutions a 
minute. The crane will hoist 7,000 pounds on 
a single line 160 feet a minute, and 14,000 
pounds on a two-part line 80 feet a minute. 
Its capacity varies from 15,700 pounds at a 
10-foot radius to 3,700 pounds at the full 30- 
foot radius. A fall block is required for all 
loads in excess of 7,000 pounds. 

Since some lumber yards require the serv- 
ices of a truck crane that uses one engine for 
both hoisting and locomotion, the Orton model 
“A” can be furnished with gears and clutches 
to enable its use in this manner. It may also 
be equipped for use on a caterpillar-type base. 


Treat the Clutch Right 


Clutch trouble often denotes a poor driver. 
Also, it may indicate that the idling speed of 
the engine is too high, or that the power plant 
has other shortcomings. Usuaily, it points 
out a combination of these difficulties. 

Many a clutch has been reduced to a grab- 
bing or slipping, chattering, much-maligned 
piece of worn-out machinery by improper use. 
When the valves are bad and the engine lacks 
pep, or when the start is made on a hill, or 
when some yard foreman with a perverted idea 
of economy has had the truck loaded with a 
few hundred feet more lumber than it should 
carry, the driver often finds that the power 
Plant is not equal to its task. 

The easiest way out, of course, is to “let 
the clutch do it.” One who knows the “feel” 
of his motor can use the clutch and the ac- 
celerator in such a way as to get the car out 
of difficulty. But every time this is done, the 
clutch is subjected to great strain—more than 
it was built to carry. Modern cars, however, 
are so well made that each part will take a 
lot of punishment, so the driver does not im- 
mediately notice any effect of his clutch work. 
The result is that he usualiy thinks he is 
clever for knowing how to handle his clutch, 
and that night he probably tells his wife that 
‘it takes a real driver to run that truck.” 

But in time the clutch shows the difference, 
and with the passing of more time it will grab 
or slip, chattering the while, and will not re- 
spond as of yore. When still more time 
passes, it is decided that that particular clutch 
“wasn’t made right anyhow,” and that it will 
have to be overhauled, or replaced with a new 
one. If truck owners would prepare a balance 
sheet, with the cost of this replacement or 
overhauling on one side and in the other 
column the money they “saved” by not taking 
the trouble to keep their motor up to its proper 
capacity or by making the truck carry that 
overload every time, the results might sur- 
prise them. 


Remember That— 


[Excerpts from message to drivers, in 
pamphlet “How to Get More Mileage and Bet- 
ter Service from Pneumatic Truck Tires,” 
published by the Hood Rubber Co.] 

Accidents cost us money but they may cost 
you your life. 

The traffic cop’s job isn’t any cinch. 
with him, not against him. 

Kids are careless—keep your 
control. 

Curbstones are tough on 
tougher on pneumatics. 

The railroad engineer can't stop at eross- 
ings—-you Can. 

The other fellow isn’t a mind reader. Give 
him a signal when you're pulling away from 
the curb, turning, stopping or backing. 

“Fifty-fifty” is a pretty good rule to follow. 
Most drivers will meet you half way, 
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2DIMENSION- STOCK 
BIRCH-BEECH-MAPLE 
We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln - 
dried - large Kiln capacity. 


Let us figure on your 
requirements. 





















We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PINE -HEMLOCK AND 

,. HARDWOOD LUMBER 
IDEAL” Steel Burnished Rock Maple 

- FLOORING 
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MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 
Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 





1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 


JOUER 
Woods 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ‘““Touch Wood!” 

This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


Postpaid 


American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














Seen Through the Trees 


Seen through the trees, the bluest seas 
Seem bluer than before, 

The fairest skies a richer prize, 
More gold the sandy shore. 

The evening light looks twice as bright, 
The red roof twice as red, 

A warmer fire, a higher spire, 
For green trees overhead. 


Seen through the trees, such things as these 
Look kinder to the view, 

The stars more clear, the home more dear, 
The hearts you love more true. 

The very rain seems so much gain 
That drips from verdant leaves, 

The little roof more weather-proof, 
More wide the waiting eaves. 


Seen through the trees, the very breeze 
Becomes a something seen; 

With swaying limbs it plays its hymns 
Upon a harp of green. 

Not in the town, friends, lay me down 
But underneath the sod 

In woodland ways, that I may gaze 
Through grandeur up to God. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Policeman’s slayer in Chicago gets 78 years. 
When it’s a policeman, that’s a different mat- 
ter. 

Chicago man tried to commit suicide by 
shooting, but he was so lonesome he missed 
himself. 

“Aviatrix Loses Suit.” That made us jump, 
but we read further, and it seems it was a 
divorce suit. 





Two women are going to try an endurance 
flight. Boy, we’d like to hear ’em after they’ve 
been up there a few days together! 

Bradford, England, telephone girls refuse to 
work after 8 p. m., saying talk after that hour 
is unnecessary. But isn’t it at almost any 
hour? 


Somehow we hope we never meet Lady 
Drummond Hay. We would rather think she 
looks as she looks in her pictures in the Hearst 
papers. 

We know one woman who can take a. half 
an hour to tell you that she has decided not 
to wear her pink dress to the picnic, not only 
can but does. 

But if the Bradford girls think the evening 
talk is unnecessary, they ought to hear the 
conversation over a party line from 9 a. m. 
until about 11. 

The man who invented the telephone never 
figured that women would use it, or he would 
have made it different, or, better than that, 
not made it at all. 

We probably take the same chances every 
day that those on the Graf Zeppelin took, but 
we don’t get any thrill out of it because we 
don’t think about it. 

The great naturalist was right. Enos Mills 
was as much out of place in Chicago as a lot 
of Chicagoans would be in the Rockies, or 
anywhere else, for the matter. 


Between Trains 


Wausau, Wis.—No town is more famous in 
lumber history than Wausau. R. S. Kellogg, 
now secretary of the International Newsprint 
Association, and a resident of Yonkers, N. Y., 
but once of Wausau, who was here to attend 
the national convention of the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, 
drove us around, and above, this delightful 
city. It was the tenth annual of the associa- 
tion, and also an honor occasion for Fred C. 


Boyce, of Wausau, its founder. D. C. Ever- 
est, of Wausau, known and admired by every 
lumberman and paperman in these parts, pre- 
sided as toastmaster at the dinner. The organi- 
zation is. just what the name says, and it has 
been decidedly helpful to the manufacturers; 
and the paper industry has had occasional need 
of a good morale among its men. What in- 
dustry, by the way, doesn’t? 


OMAHA, NeB.—Well, sir, or, rather, sirs and 
madams, we have been knocking around con- 
ventions for twenty-five years, and have at- 
tended about a thousand more or less, more if 
the program was good and less if it was dull, 
‘but the Nebraska Funeral Directors’ Associa- 
tion pulled a new one on us on this occasion, 
Invited to address this body (although body is 
perhaps a tactless word to use) we wired yes, 
what hour? The answer was “Seven-thirty 
Thursday morning.” 

Our train was a few minutes late, and when 
we arrived at the Rome at a little before eight 
we found three hundred people congregated at 
the association’s annual breakfast. The organ- 
ization made the experiment of substituting an 
annual breakfast for an annual dinner three 
years ago, and the scheme has worked so well 
that it has been continued ever since. 

It might not be a bad idea for the retail 
lumber associations to try. They would catch 
the retailers right after they got up, and the 
traveling salesmen just before they went to 
bed. Consequently most of the people in at- 
tendance at the convention would be there. 
Make it free, and they would all be there. 

But more about the annual breakfast. The 
menu included canteloupe, or grapefruit if pre- 
ferred, seventy-seven kinds of cereal, eggs any 
style, with ham or bacon to match, and _ but- 
tered toast and coffee, or even tea if you drop 
your h’s. We maintain that it is a good deal 
better for a man to fill up on that kind of 
fodder in the morning than to load up with a 
lot of filet mignon at night. 

There was a toastmaster and a program and 
some music, and the audience went from there 
to view the exhibits and from them to the 
meeting. What with people using cars instead 
of railroads, it might be a good idea to say fare- 
well with ham and eggs the last morning of the 
meeting. 


Where All May See 


Men build their buildings great and tall, 

Surround themselves with many a wall, 
And hide their wealth in many a vault. 

There’s nothing wrong with that at all, 
For honest thrift is not a fault, 

And pow’r, magnificence and pride 

And gold are things to keep inside. 


But when they want to plant a rose 
(I pray that all men do, God knows), 
Or when they want to grow a tree, 
I hope they plant it so it grows 
Beside the road where all may see, 
Not far removed, nor walls behind, 
For these are things for all mankind. 


For men do more who plant a hedge, 
A lawn, with cedars at the edge, 
Than men who gather so much gold. 
A pansy on a window-ledge, 
A garden that the rest behold, 
May cheer some heart in some sad hour 
More than our fame and wealth and pow’r. 


We greatly plan, and grandly live, 
And yet it is the smile we give 

That does more good than all our gilt, 
And hearts are far more sensitive 

To beauty sowed than grandeur built. 
Your smile, your faith, your rose, your tree, 
Plant them where all the world may see. 
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Files Complaint Against Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Cascade 
Timber Co. has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a complaint against the 
Southern Pacific Railway Co., seeking just, rea- 
sonable and non-prejudicial rates on cedar poles 
and piling in single carloads from certain points 
in Washington to all destinations in California, 
Nevada and Arizona, as well as destinations in 
New Mexico west of El Paso, Tex., and Belen, 
N. Mex. Complainant states that the carriers 
have been requested to establish such rates but 
have failed to do so, 

The proceeding has been assigned for hearing 
in the U. S. Court Rooms, Tacoma, Wash., on 
Sept. 23 before Examiner Later, together with 
several related complaints filed by the same 


company. 
esanaesnannae 


Fourth Section Relief Order 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Acting upon a 
large number of applications filed by various 
railroads for Fourth Section relief in connection 
with shipments of lumber and related articles 
from points in southern and southwestern ter- 
ritory, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order granting an order to con- 
tinue and to establish and maintain rates on 
lumber and forest products taking the same 
rate or rates related thereto from points in 
Southern and Southwestern Freight Bureau ter- 
ritories to destinations in Central Freight As- 
sociation, Illinois Freight Association and Trunk 
Line territories; also from points in southern 
territory to destinations in New England Freight 
Association territory, without observing the long- 
and-short-haul provision. 

There is a proviso that the rates from, to or 
between higher-rated intermediate points shall 
not be increased except as the commission may 
hereafter authorize such increases and shall in 
no case exceed the lowest combination of rates 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The usual safeguards outlined in Fourth Sec- 
tion orders as to the percentage of circuity etc., 
are included in the order. Certain measures of 
relief requested are denied. 


Reparation Order Issued 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—In an opinion 
handed down in Docket No. 16457—New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Committee vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. et al.—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission awards reparation on certain ship- 
ments of lumber from points in southern and 
Carolina territories and Virginia cities to New- 
ark and Weehawken, N. J. 

In the original report in this proceeding Divi- 
sion 3 found that the rates on lumber and 
forest products taking the same rates between 
the points involved were not unreasonable, ex- 
cept that for Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and Erie deliveries at Newark and Harrison, 
and for Erie delivery at Weehawken, the rates 
assailed were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded the rates prescribed to these des- 
tinations by the commission's supplemental or- 
der in the North Carolina Pine Case. Division 
3 further stated that the record dia not show 
that there had been any shipments of lumber 
or of forest products from the origin territory 
to Newark, Harrison or Weehawken. 

The proceeding was reopened upon petition 
of complainants for proof of damage on ship- 
ments delivered by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and Erie at Newark and Harrison 
and by the Erie at Weehawken on and after 
Oct. 15, 1924. Several carload shipments were 
found to have been so delivered. Complainants 
are directed to comply with Rule V. 


Reparation Awarded in Two Cases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in an 
opinion handed down in Docket No. 21183, di- 
rects the Southern Pacific Co. to pay the Na- 
tional Mill & Lumber Co. $224.32 with interest 
as reparation on account of unreasonable rates 
applied on two carloads of wooden flag poles 
shipped from Sather, Calif., to Reno, Nev. 

In Docket No. 21548—Danner Veneer Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. et al.—Division 2 








has directed the payment of $66.69 with inter- 
est as reparation on account of an inapplicable 
rate charged on one carload of unfigured veneer 
shipped from Mobile, Ala., to Fort Smith, Ark. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Loadings of revenue freight as reported to 
the car service bureau of the American Rail- 
way Association for the week ended July 31, 
1929, totaled 1,101,061, as follows: Forest 
Products, 67,737 (a gain of 1,039 cars over the 
week immediately preceding); grain, 70,076 
cars; live stock, 24,116 cars; coal, 164,373 cars; 
ore, 80,234 cars; coke, 11,704 cars; merchan- 
dise, 257,782 cars; and miscellaneous, 425,039 
cars. 

SPREE AAaAS 


Trouble and Litigation 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Aug. 5.—The 
Stalker-Shead Lumber Co., a Michigan cor- 
poration, is in process of liquidation and is 
being dissolved. Douglas A. Stalker is not 
now connected with the firm in any capacity, 
according to notice given out here by the 
liquidators. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 5.—C. H. Call, doing 
business as Call Hardwod Co., wholesale, Rail- 
way Exchange building, filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in United States district 
court here last week, through attorney W. G. 
Carpenter, listing liabilities of $28,058, of 
which $20,783 is unsecured, and assets of $28,- 
181, the principal item of which is $25,547 
due on open accounts. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 5.—The Murray 
Lumber Co., whose saw mill is located at 
Oneonta, Ala., and retail yard at Tarrant City, 
just outside the Birmingham city limits, has 
been adjudged bankrupt. Application for re- 
ceiver was filed last week by three Birming- 
ham firms: The concern is one of the oldest 
manufacturers in the Oneonta district and has 
operated the retail yard at Tarrant City for 
several years. 





Hymeneal 


MORLEY-SCOVILLE. The marriage of 
Louise Hopkins Scoville, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Herbert Scoville, of Hampton, 
Va., to William Ring Morley, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Morley, of Aberdeen, Wash., tovk 
place June 29 in North Cornwall, Conn. After 


the wedding the young couple left by motor. 


for the lodge of Paul Morley, at Lovell, Mich. 
The bride was educated at a girls’ school at 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and at New Hope, Pa. 
Mr. Morley, who is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, is associated with his father and 
brothers in the Saginaw Timber Co. in Aber- 
deen. Mr. Morley and his bride will live in 
Aberdeen. 


MIDDLETON-COONS. Dr. and Mrs. Norton 
D. Coons, of Aberdeen, Wash., have announced 
the engagement of their daughter Helen to 
Charles Middleton, younger son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Middleton, of that city. The wed- 
ding is set for Saturday evening, Sept. 28. 
Mr. Middleton is associated with his father 
in the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, and recently returned from a year 
spent with the firm’s eastern office in Wil- 
mington, Del, 


LANDON-WALKER. George Landon, son of 
William C. Landon of Wausau, Wis., was mar- 
ried recently in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., to Martha Haw- 
kins Walker, of that city. The bride was 
queen of the “prom” at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1926 and is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Orrin Walker of Tientsin, China. She 
is a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma and 
Theta Sigma Phi Sororities. Mr. Landon’s 
father is the head of both the lumber company 
which bears his name and the Landon-Jones 
Land ‘Co. 





“A LITTLE FIRE is quickly trodden out, which, 
being suffered, rivers cannot quench,” said 
Shakespeare. Let campers read and heed. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOFT ELM 
HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 


Try 


U. WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

S “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


“wis. Lumber Co. 

















Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood 


Members 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 
FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 

buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers shouid send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath ona 
Shingles, which we ship in, straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Svecialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINL a 

WOOD wage Siding, Ceiling, ey 
a ee Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


7K MERICAN 


<A, PLYWOOD 
Xe CORPORATION 


PLYWO 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LONOCN WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 






























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


hovers Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
TS 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 


RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“sawarsee” Hardwoods 


Kentucky an¢ 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bidg. 
Johnstown, Pa., tle & Trust Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 











Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Roxboro, hk We Solicit 
mag ae Your Patronage 








r 
Soft Yellow 


FIR 


Flooring Finish 

Siding Moulding SPRUCE 

Ceiling Thick Clears CEDAR 

Factory & Industrial Stock HEMLOCK 
Fir Plywocd WESTERN 

Try us on your next order. PINE 


SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 
@ Portland, Oregon 














C.B. Richard & Co. sauaete 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK  Castsins Brokers We 
cargo, . 

Ocean Freight nf aiccount rats 
Brokers pan = FS 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prose writings of “the lumber- 


"it fo the out 
ist 
on i 
with a smile, Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Powderly Lumber & 
Coal Co., discontinue lumber department. 

Bessemer—Estes Lumber Co. closed the Bessemer 
branch yard and removed stock to Ensley branch. 


ARKANSAS. Foreman—J. R. Bowles Lumber 
Co, sold to Foreman Hardware Co. 

Siloam Springs—Citizens Lumber Co. sold to 
Fountain City Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Ballico, Delhi, Hilmar and Tur- 
lock—-West Turlock Lumber & Mill Co. sold to 
Merced Lumber Co. 

Long Beach-—C, E. Garrison sold to George V. 
Johnson. 

Orange—V. M. Bush sold Midway Lumber Co. 
to J. E. Schumacher, of Anaheim. 

Pasadena—Sierra Lumber Co. sold to Fox-Wood- 
sum Lumber Co. 

Redwood City—Progress Lumber Co. sold to 
Merner Lumber Co., of Palo Alto. 


GEORGIA. Albany—Stokes Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
in bankruptcy;-assets sold to A. C, Knight. 

ILLINOIS. Burgess—-Burgess Lumber Co. out 
of business. 

Evanston—Cairo Building Material Co. out of 
business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Currier Sash & Door Co. 
changing name to Currier Lumber Co. 

Norway—O’Callaghan Land & Lumber Co., lum- 
ber business taken over by Community Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Bennett—Johnson Dibble Lumber 
Co., of Topeka, Kan., has bought the business of 
the Eggleston Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Arthur J. Sine 
succeeded by Sine Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

NEW YORK. Albany—W. J. Eaton succeeded 
by Eaton Lumber Co. 


OHIO, Cincinnati—H. L. Mickle Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. 

OREGON. Harrisburg—Keith Lumber Co. sold 
to Red Fir Lumber Co. 

Lebanon—A. M. Bagley Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Sutherlin Mill & Lumber Co. 

Sandy—Johnsrud-Gunderson Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Robert Johnsrud. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Garretson—-Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain & Supply Co. purchased the C. M. 
Youmans Lumber Co.’s yards and stock. 

TEXAS. Ballinger—-Bair Lumber Co. sold to 
Higginbotham Bros. & Co. . 

Sherman—Palmer-Held Lumber Co. sold to H, 
H. Hardin, of Fort Worth. T. B. Palmer remains 
as manager. 

WASHINGTON. Cleveland—Walter Klatt has 
purchased the sawmill of G. W. Cameron. 

Leavenworth—Roy Dolson has sold his interest 
in the Franklin Lumber Co. to Charles Wright and 
the name has been changed to Wright-Franklin 
Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Muscoda—Young & (Co. 
to Russell F. Young. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Jacumba — Mountain 
Lumber & Commercial Co., incorporated. 

San Francisco—Kirchman Hardwood Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $300,000. 

Santa Barbara—Santa Barbara Lumber & Mill 
Co., incorporated. 

COLORADO. Del Norte—Gilbreath Tie & Tim- 
ber Co. increasing capital from $50,000 to 100,000 
shares common no par value and $50,000 preferred. 

FLORIDA. Lake City—Lake City Rosin Barrel 
Co., incorporated. 

Jacksonville—DeMuth Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Pensacola—Tropical Timber Corporation, incor- 
porated. 

Tampa— -Emerick 
eapital, $5,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—North West Side Lumber 
Co. increasing capital from $500,000 to $2,000,000. 

Chicago-—-State Mfg. & Sales Co. increasing capi- 
tal to $50,000. 

Chicago—Buhai Mfg. Co. increasing capital to 
$126,000. 

INDIANA. Kokomo—Dye Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares no par value. 

South Bend-—South Bend Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, 2,500 shares, par value, $100. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Lissberger Box Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000 shares, $10 par value. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Malden—Crowley Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Curtis Lumber, Fuel & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Flint—Long Lumber Co., incorporated, $20,000 
common and $40,000 preferred. 

NEBRASKA. Stella—Stella Lumber Co., _ in- 
corporated. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. North Stratford—Barden 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Falconer—Wells Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; 250 shares, no par value. 

New York, Bronx—Kvitky & Schuerman, incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; address Reuben Kvitky, 
1123 Croes Ave. 

New York, Kings—Abbott Lumber & Trim Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $20,000; Solomon 
Millendorf, 11 Park Place. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Weldon—W. T. Parker 
Co., imecorporated; capital, $25,000; sawmill and 
logging. 


suc- 





(Inec.) sold 


Empire 





Lumber Co., incorporated; 





OKLAHOMA. Waurika—Oklahoma Lumber @ 
Construction Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Medford—Fir-Pine Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $50,000. 

Oregon City—Q. E. Gwynne Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Oneida—Tennessee Lumber & 
Coal Co. increasing capital from $400,000 
$1,000,000. 

TEXAS. Petersbung—Wilson & Sons Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $39,000. 

Quitaque—Wilson & Sons Lumber Co 
porated; capital, $39,000. 

San Antonio—Roberts Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Silverton—Wilson & Son Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $39,000. . 

Tulia—Wilson & Sons Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

VIRGINIA. Front Royal—B. F. Borden & Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; barrel staves and 
lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Howe-McGibbon Tim- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $492,000. 

Tacoma—Gange Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100,000; address S. E. Gange, 3011 N. 29th St. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. iadsden—A. N. Tippins recently 
began a retail lumber business. 

Birmingham-—Alabama Lumber & Wrecking (Co. 
opening second-hand lumber yard at 5th Ave, 
and 30th St. N. 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—A. G. Olson, C. §. 
Jensen, Paul Sampson and H. M. Nash have en- 
gaged in business at 1410 Madison St. as Oakland 
Flooring Co. 

COLORADO. Fort Collins—Carl Trostel will be 
manager of a new yard opening here. 

FLORIDA. Quincy—Creek Lumber Co. has 
started a wholesale lumber business. 


IDAHO. Kooskia—Ansel Smith has started a 
shingle mill. 


INDIANA. Silver Lake—Ed M. Quay recently 
started a sawmill operation. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—J. E. Schwartz has begun 
a commission lumber business at 1701 Arcade Bldg. 


NEW YORK. Hempstead—Excelsior Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 


OREGON. Heppner—Heppner Pine Lumber Co. 
engaging in the lumber business. 

Myrtle Point—-Saunders Lumber Co. has started 
a sawmill. 

TEXAS. Floresville—John Pfeil will open a 
lumber business here. 

Thalia—Cicero Smith Lumber Co. erecting new 
yard; Roy Ricks, manager. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—S. L. Dennis is en- 
gaging in the sawmill business here. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Crossett—The Crossett Lumber Co. 
has let contracts for construction of hardwood 
flooring plant of 30,000 feet daily capacity, also for 
lumber dock and green lumber sorter plant. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—Sun Lumber Co., Carl 
Wangerlinn, president, is erecting $20,000 lumber 
headquarters building. 


TEXAS. Sheldon—National Lumber & Creosot- 
ing Co. constructing sawmill two miles north of 
here. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—vUpright Shingle 
Co. will build a saw and shingle mill with a mile- 
long flume. ; 

Morton—Ralph Robinson is establishing a tie 
mill near here. 

Longview—M. & M. Plywood Corporation, re- 
cently organized, will erect a $500,000 veneer and 
plywood plant. 

Port Angeles—Olympic Products Co. reported 
planning erection of combined sawmill, pulp mill 
and wallboard factory. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Kaul Lumber Co., loss 
by fire in kilns, buildings and stock, $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Hudson—Larkin Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $2,500. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Lurya Lumber Co., Globe 
House Wrecking Co. and Wolverine Creosote Prod- 
ucts Co. loss by fire, $60,000, largely in lumber 
and shingles. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—G. M. Stewart Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Builders Supply & Fuel Co., 
loss by fire, $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Landrum—J. T. yreen 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Dallas Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Fidalgo Lumber & 
Box Co., loss by fire; dock and tramway destroyed. 

Liberty Bond—Quality Lumber Co., sawmill 
damaged by fire; loss, $20,000; no insurance; re- 
ported plant will be rebuilt at once. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Westboro—M. N. Cummings, retail 
lumber dealer, suffered slight loss by fire. 
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EDWARD J. HURST, gencral sales manager 
of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss., died very suddenly of heart trouble at 
his home in Brookhaven, at 11 o’clock Monday 
morning. Aug. 5. Mr. f 
Hurst had just re- 
turned from Hatties- 
burg a few minutes 
previously and was ap- 
parently in the best of 
health when he arrived. 
Mrs. Hurst and the 
children were in New 
York City, having left 
home for a summer 
trip a few weeks ago. 
The sudden passing of 








THE LATE 
EDWARD J. HURST 





Eddie Hurst, as he was 
popularly known to a 
host of friends, is a 
great shock to them 
and his business asso- 
ciates among whom he 
was greatly beloved. 
Mr. Hurst was born in 
Scranton, Pa., in 1878, 
and since early boy- 
hood days had been 
connected with the 
United States Lumber Co. interests and the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Scranton. In 
1912 he went south to Hattiesburg, Miss., as 
sales manager for the latter company which 
had its headquarters there at that time. A 
few years later when the general sales office 
was removed to Brookhaven, Mr. Hurst moved 
to that city, residing there since 1917. Mr. 
Hurst had been active in association work and 
was formerly an officer of the old Mississippi 
Pine Association and later secretary of the 
Southern Pine Sales Managers, and president 
of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service <As- 
sociation in 1919. He was later a member of 
the trade extension committee of the South- 
ern Pine Association and was chairman of the 
committee for a time. He had much to do 
with the erection of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation model houses and exhibitions at retail 
conventions and frequently addressed such 
meetings. An exceptionally active and able 
man, Eddie Hurst will be sadly missed in the 
work of the association. He was a devout 
and loyal member of the Catholic church. 
Funeral arrangements were not complete at 
the time of writing, but services were to be 
conducted by Rev. Father McHale of St. 
Francis Church, Brookhaven, and it is prob- 
able that burial will be at his wife’s former 
home, Binghamton, N. Y. 








WILLIAM T. PARSCH, president of the 
Parsch Lumber & Coal Co., of Elyria, Ohio, 
died at his home in that city on July 22. Mr. 
Parsch was the son of one of the pioneers of 
the Ohio lumber business. He was born in 
Elyria, Nov. 1, 1863, and in 1881 entered the 
lumber business established by his father and 
remained in that business 47 years. After the 
death of his father he was elected president 
and general manager of the company, which 
position he held until his death. He was pres- 
ident of the Ohio State Lumber Co., a whole- 
sale concern in Cleveland, director of the Col- 
son Co., and the Northern Savings & Loan Co., 
of Elyria.- He was also a member of the Elks 
lodge and a fourth degree knight of Colum- 
bus. Mr. Parsch held high place in the esteem 
of his fellow citizens. He was one of the 
organizers of the local Couneil of the Knights 
of Columbus and was largely instrumental in 
acquiring its present club home. A progres- 
sive lumberman, Mr. Parsch had built up a 
successful and up-to-date retail organization 
which has frequently been cited in AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN columns. He leaves a widow, four 
daughters, two brothers and one sister. His 
brothers were associated with him in the lum- 
ber business, A. P., as vice president and J.C. 
Parsch, as secretary-treasurer. 


EUGENE O'’NEIL, for years prominently 
connected with the Weyerhauser interests in 
Wisconsin and one of the organizers of the 
Lumberman’s National Bank of Chippewa 
Falls, died Aug. 3, at his home in that city 
after a week’s illness. He was 75 years old. 
From 1918 to 1926 Mr. O’Neil was mayor of 
Chippewa Falls under both the aldermanic and 
commission forms of government.’ He is sur- 
vived by one son, William, of Tomah, and 
three daughters, Marion, of Paterson, N. J.; 
Catherine and Elizabeth of Chippewa Falls. 
He was a charter member of both the Elks 
club and Knights of Columbus of Chippewa 





Falls. He went to that part of Wisconsin 
from his birthplace in New Jersey and became 
affiliated with the Weyerhausers in whose em- 
ploy he remained until 1912 when the Weyer- 
hauser interests ceased to be active in that 
section. 


A. K. POTTER, purchasing agent and chief 
inspector for the Lake Shore and Ashland 
divisions of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., died from the effects of heart 
and lung trouble at his home in Antigo, Wis., 
Monday night, July 29. Mr. Potter held a 
wide acquaintance with lumbermen in Wis- 
consin and Chicago through his purchases of 
forest products such as ties, piling, slabs, 
grain and coal doors, cedar posts and poles, 
car decking, mining timber, rail shims, lum- 
ber, and timber. Among the pallbearers were 
J. D. Mylrea, of Rhinelander, president of the 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co.; Charles W. Fish, 
Elcho, Wis., lumberman; Matt McCullough, 
Wausau, secretary of the Brooks & Ross Lum- 
ber Co., and Ed Faust, Antigo, president of 
the Faust-Duchac Lumber Co. 


WALTPR ALEXANDER, son of John Alex- 
ander, prominent lumberman of Aurora, IIL, 
died of heart failure at Plum Lake, Wis., on 
Aug. 5, as he was diving. The young man was 
23 years old and an unusually promising 
youth. Since leaving college he had been act- 
ing as assistant to his father and was being 
trained for future participation in the vast 
interests headed by John Alexander. Besides 
his father and mother, two brothers and sis- 
ters survive. John Alexander is head of the 
Sumter Lumber Co., of Electric Mills, Miss., 
the Pioneer Lumber Co., of Elrod, Ala., and 
several other concerns, besides being presi- 
dent of the great line yard company which 
bears his name and which has its headquar- 
ters in Aurora. 


JAMES E. CHAMBERLIN, who had been 
the representative in Ontario for the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., for 
the last twenty-five years, died on Aug. 2 at 
his home in Toronto after a lingering illness. 
He was 72 years old. Mr. Chamberlin had 
been in ill health since suffering a stroke six 
months ago. He was born at Aylmer, @ue., 
and moved to Toronto in 1907. He was an 
active member of the Gideon Society and was 
a deacon of Yorkminster Baptist Church, To- 
ronto. He is survived by a widow and two 
daughters. . 





WILLIAM P. EATON, of Douglastown, 
N. B., died recently at his home there. Mr. 
Eaton had been in the employ of the Mira- 
michi Lumber Co., for 25 years, and was its 
Douglastown manager at the time of his death. 
He had been in ill health for a year, but had 
continued his business. duties until a fort- 
night previous to his death. Mr. Eaton was 
62 years of age and was widely admired for 
his geniality and sound business ability. He 
was one of the best known and most respected 
lumbermen on the Miramichi. He is survived 
by his widow and two sisters. 


HARRY B. LUSCH, formerly head of the 
now extinct Dermott Land & Lumber Co., of 
Dermott, Ark., died at his home in Chicago on 
Monday, Aug. 5. Mr. Lusch was a member of 
Apollo Comandery, No. 1, Knights Templar, 
and also of the South Shore Country Club 
and the Chicago Athletic Association. He 
leaves a brother, E. F. Luseh, of Dubuque, 
Iowa. Mrs. Lusch died some time agw. - 
neral services under Masonic auspices were 
held in the chapel at 1820 S. Michigan Avenue. 
Mr. Lusch formerly lived in Waterloo, Iowa. 


E. A. WILSON, vice president of the In- 
dustrial Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Elizabeth, La., 
died at his home in San Antonio, Tex., Satur- 
day, Aug. 3. Mr. Wilson was connected with 
the Industrial Lumber Co. (Inc.) for many 
years and had held the office of vice presi- 
dent for a long time. He formerly lived in 
Mexico, where he had mining interests and 
had done considerable mining engineering. Of 
late years he had made his home in San An- 
tonio. He had been ill for a number of years. 


WILLIAM A. CONKLIN, of Denver; Colo., 
50 years old, Spanish-American war veteran, 
died in a Kansas City hospital after an illness 
of ten years. Mr. Conklin had resided in Den- 
ver twenty years. For about eight years he 
was superintendent of the Missouri Lumber 
Co. there, and later held the same position 
with the Salzer Lumber Co. Besides his 
widow, Mrs. Erma Conklin, he is survived by 
a daughter, his mother, two sisters, and three 
brothers. 








Just Off 
the Press— 


Handbook of 


Wood 
Construction 


Principles—Practice— Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 


Construction Engineer, 
Nat’! Committee on Wood Utilization. 


Tuis book was prepared under 
the direction of the control com- 
mittee of the National Committee 
of Wood Utilization and is rec- 
ommended and fully endorsed by 
this body which was appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover. 


Ir is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative, yet simple and easy 
to understand, guide to good 
wood-using practice ever pub- 
lished. It is an honest-to-good- 
ness manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construction. 
Plentiful illustrations reinforce 
and clarify text. 


Ir is a reference work that 
should be on the desk of every 
lumberman to decide all ques- 
tions affecting the use of wood 
in construction, to aid in the effi- 
cient selection and application of 
lumber and promote efficient and 
economical forms of design. 
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News Notes from Améei, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Aug. 5.—The July total of building permits, 
$480,000, was the lowest for that month since 
about 1914, about $200,000 being for residence 
work, and $100,000 for repairs. Sales volume 
has been unsatisfactory, and so have prices. 
Loans are easier to secure on high class build- 
ings, but collections continue slow. July 15 
list prices were retained by a few mills, for 
Aug. 1 quotations. Some items advanced $1 
because of their scarcity. Stocks in yards 
are the lowest in years, and they are broken 
and poorly assorted, but there is no indication 
of yards desiring to buy other than absolute 
necessities. Calls for longleaf dimension 
and for heart stock have increased. Four 
specifications out this week each carried floor- 
ing joist of 85 percent heart facial areas in 
longleaf. There has been a falling off in 
demand for grade- and trade-marked stock. 
Low prices are being made on special items. 


Macon, Ga. 


Aug. 5.—Excessive heat throughout this 
section has caused further reduction in the 
output of roofers. Little new business is 
being booked. It was estimated that pro- 
duction is at its lowest mark in several sea- 
sons. Prices are unchanged, $17.50 and 
$18.50 being considered the market. Manu- 
facturers believe that in early fall there will 
be some improvement in southern demand. 
With the marketing of the best Southeast 
crops.in years, building is picking up rapidly. 


There is a steady demand for longleaf 
pine. Orders have been picking up recently, 
and a good fall business is anticipated. 


There has been no material change in prices. 
Much of the longleaf business continues to 
come from the railroads of the Southeast. 
There also is the usual volume going to 
northern markets. 


Warren, Ark. 


Aug. 5.—Several Arkansas pine mills re- 
port the lowest stocks of the last ten years, 
and shipments exceeding both orders and 
production. Most mills have very small or- 
der files, but fall orders are already coming 
through from the Texas Panhandle, Okla- 
homa and Kansas, and prospects for busi- 
ness from the wheat-growing States are good. 
Arkansas and the Mississippi delta expect 
the finest cotton crop in ten years. -Late 
corn is making good progress. There is some 
talk of a possible shortage of railroad cars for 
lumber, because of preparations for grain 
loading. 

Small mills continue active, taking advan- 
tage of dry weather. They are not able to 
accumulate a surplus of logs, on account 
of damage from worms. The large mills are 
receiving far more logs by truck than ever 
before. 

Sales for 4-inch B&better flat grain floor- 
ing have held up remarkably well and sev- 
eral mills are oversold and have advanced 
their average price up to around $41.50 to 
$42, mill. In this item, 18- and 20-foot con- 
tinue very scarce. Some mills are declining 
straight car orders, and limiting mixed or- 
ders to 8,000 feet a car. No. 1, 4-inch floor- 
ing is also in limited supply, while stocks 
of 3-inch B&better flat grain have been con- 
siderably reduced, as have those of B&better 
edge grain, which is in very low supply and 
sells for about $65. Heavy sales were made 
of 4-inch B&better edge grain flooring which 
have reduced stocks far below normal. There 
is not a very large supply of 4-inch C edge 
grain, while stocks of 4-inch No. 2 edge grain 
in a good droppings grade are rather limited. 

Ceiling stocks have been reduced from 50 
to 75 percent in all grades in both %- and 
%-inch. In Nos. 1 and 2, %-inch is scarcer 
than %-inch. Stocks of B&better.are ample. 





Stocks of %x4-inch partition are low, par- 
ticularly in Nos. 1 and 2, while B&better 
stocks are under normal. Drop = siding 


is scarce in all grades and patterns except 
B&better No. 117, 16-foot and shorter. No. 2 
drop siding is fairly plentiful, but supply of 
a good droppings grade is limited. Orders 
calling for any quantity of No. 1 drop Siding 
are not easily placed; especially where even 
a small amount of 18- and 20-foot is wanted. 
B&better is scarce in all lengths. 

Stocks of B&better finish have been re- 
duced since the first of the year, yet most 
mills have a fair assortment. Demand for 
upper grades is better than that for com- 
mon stock. Assortments are not as completa 
as the mills would like to have them. 

Sales of dimension are restricted largely 
to mixed car orders, because of the extremely 
low prices being made by the small mills. 


However, very few items appear in actual 
surplus. In No. 1, 2x12-inch continues scarce; 


also 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch No. 2. No. 3 stocks 
are very low. Stocks of No. 1 lath are less 
than 50 percent as large as were held a year 
ago, while No. 2 lath are oversold. 

oO. O. Axley, general manager 
Lumber Co., attended the trade extension 
conference in New Orleans this week and 
went from there to Longview, Wash., to at- 
tend the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association mid-summer meeting. He was 
joined at El Paso by Mrs. Axley and their 
sons, Terry and Charles, who will make most 


Southern 


of the trip with him, visiting relatives in 
California and returning via Yellowstone 
Park. 


S. B. Fullerton, secretary Bradley Lumber 
Co., had an acute attack of appendicitis Mon- 
day at his summer home at Bella Vista. He 
was operated on at a hospital in Fayette- 
ville, Ark. R. W. Fullerton, president of the 
Bradley Lumber Co., was called to his bed- 
side. The latest reports are that his condi- 
tion is very satisfactory. 

S. H. Fullerton, for many years head of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, 
was stricken with plural pneumonia several 
weeks ago while visiting at the summer 
home of his son, 8S. B. Fullerton, at Bella 
Vista, Ark. He is showing marked improve- 
ment. 


Shreveport, La. 


Aug. 5.—It is hard to arrive at any real 
estimate of the volume of southern pine busi- 
ness, but trade is undoubtedly slow. Ship- 
ments are falling off because order files are 
thin. There is a lot of stock ready to ship, 
and the mills need orders, especially for 2x4- 
inch dimension, for 1x6-inch, both S4S and 
center matched, and also for shiplap and 
boards. Prices have evidently reached rock 
bottom, for they have shown little change 
recently, and the mills will be certain to 
curtail if they can not increase sales. Smaller 
mills, working on even moderately priced 
stumpage, are not making any money. The 
mills are looking to southern business more 
than in the past. 

Hardwood business is a little 
there is a steady volume of orders. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Aug. 5.—An all-redwood bridge, across 
Warner’s Creek, near Spring Hill, which is 
believed to be the first in Louisiana, is at- 
tracting much attention. The bridge is about 
150 feet long and presents a most attractive 
appearance. It is claimed to be highly dur- 
able and strong. The redwood was brought 
to Louisiana from California, sawn in the 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber Co., and 
used without treatment. The bridge was or- 
dered by the Washington Parish police jury, 
which found that this bridge cost less built 
of redwood than of other lumber used for 
exterior work. The Louisiana State highway 
department is also using redwood for bridges, 
culverts and other highway construction, and 
has found it satisfactory for all purposes. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager of the 


slow, but 


Great Southern Lumber Co., and R. H. Laft- 
man, general manager of the Bogalusa Paper 
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Co., were called to Buffalo, N. Y., for a con- 
ference with the heads of those industries. 
Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of both com- 
panies, will depart soon on a trip to Europe. 
He had planned to visit Bogalusa, but his 
trip to this place has been postponed until 
his return from abroad. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Aug. 6.—North woods operators, particularly 
the northern pine producers, are keeping their 
capacity in an endeavor to 
build up stocks for fall trade. Inquiries, sales 
and shipments are keeping abreast of those 
for similar periods in other years, and some 
of the operators report a heavier demand, 
particularly for dimension stuff. The sea- 
son to date has been one of sharp spurts be- 
tween periods of normal demand, or, in a few 
cases, sub-normal demand. The average has 
been high, however, and during the periods 
of heavy selling the stocks of certain items 
at some of the mills have become badly de- 


pleted. Prospects are that most of the mills 
will have sufficient stocks to carry them 
through. Inquiries during the last several 


days have been rather light, but few of the 
operators are making particularly strenuous 
efforts to obtain orders. 

Dimension stocks for railroads, 12-inch 
No. 2, No. 5 boards, thick selects and shop 
material are in heaviest demand, and in a few 
cases buyers have been unable to obtain on 
short notice just what they need. 

The forest fire situation, threatening last 
week, has been relieved, for the present at 
least, owing to scattered rains, cloudy weather 
and high humidity. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 6—A small increase in volume of or- 
ders placed with the larger mills last week 
is being taken as an indication that business 
is getting back to normal. Meantime some 
further weakness was shown in prices, so far 
as the smaller mills were concerned. The 
large mills have held to their lists, and are 
getting satisfactory prices on new business. 
The country yards are putting out inquiries 
now, and are expected to produce considerable 
business this month. Demand continues good 
in the East and South, and fair in middle 
West cities. 

E. E. Woods, secretary-manager Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, left with his 
family yesterday for a vacation trip of two 
weeks. 

Mrs. Horace Barns, wife of the city sales- 
man of the Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co., is 
seriously ill at St. Luke’s hospital. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 7—Last week’s northern pine sales fig- 
ures reflect a healthy condition of business. 
If the farmers fare as well as is now ex- 
pected, activity will continue. It is being 
pointed out by market and financial experts 
that the condition of the wheat crop can 
hardly be accepted any longer as an exact 
barometer of business conditions in the North- 
west, since in Minnesota, for instance, only 
about 7 percent of the total income of the 
farmers is now derived from wheat, diversi- 
fied farming having developed. Many eleva- 
tors are brimming over with last year’s wheat 
crop, but dry weather of the last several 
weeks has cut down this year’s crop. North 
Dakota still derives a large part of its farm 
income — about 50 percent —from wheat, and 
consequently would be hardest hit by a poor 
crop. The lumbermen of the Northwest, tak- 
ing all these factors into consideration, are 
on the whole quite optimistic about business 
prospects. 

Most of the northern pine buying is designed 
to meet current demand, with some of the 
railroads purchasing with an eye to future 
needs. Highway construction continues to be 
an important outlet for northern pine. 

The northern white cedar market is usually 
in the doldrums at this time of the year, and 


is quiet, but nevertheless sufficient sales are 
being made to keep the cedar dealers busier 
than they have been for several summers. 
The volume of fall buying will be very satis- 
factory, they predict. Prices for both posts 
and poles are holding firm. 


The lath market, for the first time in 
months, is developing real activity in the 


Twin Cities area. 

Sash and door men report an inactive mar- 
ket, but express the hope that a good crop 
will speed up trade during the fall. 

A report on lumber activities in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district, just issued for June, 
shows that 17,248,000 feet of lumber was sold 
in June, 1929, by 495 retail yards, as compared 
with 17,591,000 feet for June last year. Stocks 
in 484 retail yards totaled 86,900,000 board 
feet at the end of June, 1929; 90,474,000 in 
May, and 88,360,000 at the end of June, 1928. 
Four hundred ninety-five dealers made sales 
totaling $2,306,300 in June, 1929, as compared 
with $2,203,700 in June, 1928. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Aug. 5.—Although the midsummer lull is 
pronounced, prices are being fairly well 
maintained, only a few items showing signs 
of weakness. Price softening on southern 
pine and fir have resulted in considerable 
substitution of these stocks for others. Hem- 
lock and northern pine are holding strong 
in the home territory, because there is not 
much offered and the mixed car trade from 
the small towns absorbs the offerings. Birch 
is strong, and so is maple flooring stock, but 
other maple items are not moving. Bass- 
wood is the weakest of the northern hard- 
woods. Furniture demand has not yet shown 
signs of awakening in this market. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Aug. 5.—Building permits issued in St. 
Louis during July declined about 39 percent 
as compared with July, 1928. There has been 
a consistent decline since the first of the 
year. Recent labor difficulties, a surplus of 
certain types of building, and high rates of 
interest are some of the causes. 

Nearly all of the southern pine orders 
placed here last week were for badly mixed 
carloads. Most of them came from dealers 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Iowa. There 
is not much business coming from the east- 
ern markets. A considerable improvement is 
reported from Detroit. Transit cars are 
moving slowly, but lists are small. 

More than a thousand persons—lumber- 
men and théir families and friends—attended 
the sixth annual picnic of the St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo ‘Club, which was held recently at the 
Ferguson Country Club at Ferguson, St. 
Louis County. Horseshoe tournaments for 
both men and women, races, balloon blow- 
ing contests, swimming and other events 
were on the program in the afternoon, and 
in the evening there was dancing in the club 
house, and also bridge. Frank J. More, of 
the Frank J. More Lumber Co., was in gen- 
eral charge, assisted by Larry Oeth, of the 
Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co.: Jack Schwarz 
and Secretary L. W. Lease, of the St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo Club. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Aug. 5.—On Aug. 2, District Judge Reed 
Holloman granted an injunction to the Breece 
Lumber Co., to restrain the New Mexico tax 
department from collecting the 5 cent. ax on 
gasoline used for logging purposes. The deci- 
sion was based on the presumption that the 
legislature in the act sought to tax, for the 
benefit of the highways, the gasoline that 
propels vehicles used to better advantage be- 
cause of road improvements. ® E> 

The Cady operations at McNary, Ariz., have 
45 saws at work in the woods and 24 tractors 
skidding logs to the railroad tracks. The 
water shortage that slowed down the Stand- 
ard mill somewhat in July having been over- 
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come, it is planned to put on double shift at 
that plant also, Sept. 1. 

The Standard Timber Co., which maintains 
a force of 45 choppers on Horse Creek in 
western Wyoming, has driven its season’s out- 
put of hewed ties down the Green River to 
Green River, Wyo., where they are being 
loaded on cars for shipment to the Union 
Pacific treating plant at Laramie. 

A sawmill operated by a Holt 75 engine 
was set up at Blythe (midway between Parker 
and Yuma, Ariz.) for the job of cutting into 
required lengths 300,000 feet of timbers re- 
quired in the reconstruction of the Colorado 
River bridge. 

Francis Day, sawmill operator at Greer, in 
the White Mountains between Springerville 
and McNary, Ariz., is investigating a tract 
of about a million feet of the May 16 blow- 
down timber in the Apache national forest to 
see of he can utilize it profitably. 


Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 5.—Sales of lumber are holding up 
fairly well in the Denver market. There is 
considerable building being done in the 
State and the outlook for fall is extremely 
bright. Farmers are busy harvesting good 
crops, and as they had good crops last year 
they will be in better position than ever to 


look after needed buildings and _ repairs. 
Wholesalers report that retailers are not 
buying a large amount of lumber, as the 


stocked. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


Aug. 6.—Business in softwoods continued 
during the last week in about the same volume 
as for some time, although some wholesalers 
seem to feel that their volume is recovering 
from the slump reported in July. Dealers gen- 
erally indicate that there is much greater ac- 
tivity in inquiries, covering a wide variety of 
stock. Industrials of the Pittsburgh district 
have never enjoyed a more active business 
than at present, but the home building pro- 
gram appears to be somewhat curtailed. In 
Pittsburgh, however, there is not a big surplus 
of houses, and a moderate number of small 
homes will continue to be built. 

Reduced freight rates for lumber from the 
West Coast by boat through the Panama 
Canal, that have been in effect for some time, 
have not helped as yet the West Coast prod- 
ucts*which enter into competition with south- 
ern pine, as the southern product has been 
moving at rather low levels. There has been 
no appreciable change in the last week in the 
position of southern pine, though some dealers 
report a little better buying of the white pines 
and other western woods. The demand for 
southern pine is reported in most quarters 
holding steady. Idaho white pine and the Cali- 
fornia pines are coming in for their share of 
business, with prices firm. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Aug. 5.—During the last ten days, yards 
have been buying more good lumber, rough 
and dressed. The unsold stocks have been 
reduced, because a number of mills have been 
shut down, but have been in position to ship. 
Prices hit the bottom about thirty days ago, 
and are a little firmer. 

There has been an increase in export sales 
of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better band sawn, at 
good prices. Good circular sawn stock is 
moving a little better but at low prices. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues very quiet. No. 2 
and better 4/4 stock widths, band sawn 
rough, have been moving better in straight 
ears. Good circular finish is not very plenti- 
ful and buyers are taking more interest. 
No. 3 4/4 stock widths have been quiet. No. 
2 and better dressed 5/4 by 10- and 12-inch 
is more active, and the mills have little. 
There has also been more inquiry for 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4 No. 2 and better stock widths in 
mixed cars, and few mills cut all these thick- 
nesses. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips and 
miscuts continue quiet; strips are plentiful, 
but miscuts are scarce. . 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, were light. There has not been any 
further change in prices of either kiln or 
air dried edge box. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has 
also been very quiet, but there is not much 
available. No. 1 4/4 stock box, kiln dried 


yards are pretty well 





rough, has been moving much better anq 
some rather large sales have been made, 
mostly for cargo delivery to the Sast. 


Dressed box has not been moving so well, 
Air dried stock box has been quiet. No, 2 
4/4 stock box has been moving well in all 
except 4- and 5-inch widths. Edge box, 5/ 
and 6/4 continues rather quiet, although in- 
quiries for 5/4 stock box dressed have been 
more numerous. Box bark strips 4/4 have 
been moving. a little better. 

There has been an increase in orders for 
mixed cars of flooring, thin ceiling, roofers, 
cypress items, moldings’ ete., immediate 
shipment being wanted always. Prices show 
up about the same. Some mills making 
rather low prices on solid cars of No. 2 and 
better flooring have been able to dispose of 
their surplus stock, and have brought their 
lists more in line with other quotations. 
Kiln dried roofers have not been very active, 
though mills in position to make water ship- 
ment have been fortunate in selling blocks, 
Air dried roofers have been quiet, and tran- 
sits are not easy to handle. The lowest price 
quoted by the Georgia roofer mills on 6-inch 
air dried has been $17 f. o. b. cars Georgia 
main line rate. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aug. 5.—The regular bi-monthly luncheon 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 
held last Tuesday at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Roof, with Frank H. Alcott, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the guest 
of honor. Mr. Alcott was one of those who 
worked untiringly to bring about the revi- 
sion of the Philadelphia building code, and 
at the luncheon the members presented him 
with a small token of thanks for his efforts 
on their behalf. 

The lumber industry of Philadelphia has 
an able representative in Amos Y. Lesher, 
who was recently appointed by the Philadel- 
phia Building Congress to serve on the com- 
mercial arbitration committee. Mr. Lesher 
was one of thirteen business men selected for 
the committee, which will act as a tribunal 
for the settlement of local building problems. 

Horace B. Wilgus, prominent retailer and 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed to serve on 
the new merchant marine committee, which 
will endeavor to promote shipping services 
to the Port of Philadelphia. 

Joseph G. Champion, prominent lumber re- 
tailer of Ocean City, N. J., was re-elected 
mayor at the recall election held last Tues- 
day. The victory was one of the largest 
rolled up by the city executive during his 
twenty years as mayor of this resort. An 
impromptu celebration began at 11 p. m. and 
continued until 4 a. m. 

David Baird, jr., president Baird Lumber 
Co., of Camden, has received the endorsement 
of Gov. Larson for United States senator, to 
succeed Walter E. Edge, named ambassador 
to France. The Camden retailer has been 
active in Republican politics for a number 
of years, and his appointment to fill the un- 
expired term of Senator Edge is virtually 
assured. ‘ 

The stock and yard of the Paramount Lum- 
ber Co., which was declared bankrupt last 
spring, were sold at auction last week for a 
total of $7,500. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Aug. 5.—Trade conditions in Ontario today 


are typical of those which generally prevail. 


during July and August. There is a season- 
able quietness in trade, but a good volume 
of work already undertaken promises. to 
carry the delivery activities well into early 
autumn. Ontario farmers are this year doing 
pretty well and should be spending their 
money a little more freely than usual after 
the various crops have been harvested. 

Sawmills in northern Ontario are operating 
to capacity, and prices are well maintained. 
At the same time the moderate curtailment 
policy of most of the mills has reduced sur- 
plus stocks to the vanishing point, and the 
gradual increase in prices which has been 
in progress during the present year has con- 
tinued. 

Railway tie purchases of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for lines in Canada, to be 
made probably in September for 1930 deliv- 
ery, are expected to be smaller than for some 
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years, partly because a surplus has been 
puilt up and partly because benefits are now 
beginning to result from the use of creo- 
soted ties. A rough forecast estimates this 
vear’s purchases at about 6,500,000 ties. 

The new sawmill of the Mageau Lumber 
Co., at Field, Ont., to replace one which was 
recently destroyed by fire, will soon be put in 
operation. It will have a capacity of 70,000 
to 75,000 feet a day, mostly white pine. 


The Thomson-Heyland Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto, recently moved its offices to the new 
Concourse Building. 

KE. L. Simard has joined the Montreal staff 
of the Canadian General Lumber Co., in suc- 
Pratt, who is now with the 
A. Sherman Lumber Co. Mr. Simard was 
formerly connected with the International 
Paper Co. and the Fesserton Timber Co. 


cession to L. 


F. T. Jenkins, managing director of James 
D. Lacey & Co. (Canada) (Ltd.), timber land 
factors, left recently for Newfoundland, 
where he will carry out an extensive recon- 
naissance of timber lands. He will use a 


200 men holding the fire lines. 
now are very hazardous, and all possible pre- 
cautions are being taken. 


Fire conditions 


A fire which damaged the bridge across the 
Puyallup River last Sunday has made many 


of the Tacoma mills on the tide flats difficult 


of access. The value of the new fire station 
recently put on the flats is now plainly seen, 
as it is a long way around to the mills by 
the alternative route. 


The Pacific States Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Selleck suffered a serious loss last Monday 
when three large drying sheds, a loading dock 
and between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber were destroyed by fire. The loss was 
between $200,000 and $300,000, according to 
an estimate by J. G. Dickson, president of the 
company. At one time the entire plant was 
threatened, but was saved by the exertions of 
fire companies from Auburn and Buckley. 

Tacoma lumbermen were pleased this week 
with the news that four of their number had 
been chosen trustees of the reorganized Wash- 
ington State forestry conference. The Ta- 
coma members of the new board are Everett 














R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., one of the executives of the Weyerhaeuser lumber com- 
panies, and chairman of the board of the Northwest Paper Co., was amang a parly which re- 
cently inspected the world’s largest steam locomotive operated by the Northern Pacific Railway, 


of which Mr. Weyerhaeuser is a director. 
in service. In the photograph, first m line, 1s 
pany. 


Vickers Vedette flying boat supplied by In- 
terprovincial Airways (Ltd.) and expects to 
complete the work in about a month. 

J. L. Bourbonniere, secretary of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, recently suffered a painful injury 
to his leg when he had to jump into a lake 
in order to save his three year old boy from 
drowning. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 3.—The regular meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club this week was canceled be- 
cause of its conflict with the golf tournament 
which was held here yesterday. 

The question of wood versus steel trusses 
for airport hangars was again postponed by 
the Pierce County commissioners, following a 
hearing last Monday which was attended by 
many of the principal Tacoma lumbermen, who 
advocated the use of wood. The commission- 
ers decided to ask the advice of disinterested 
experts before making a decision. 

The first serious forest fire in the Tacoma 
district this season occurred Wednesday night, 
when 2,000 acres of green timber was burned 
over in the Rainier national forest. The fire 
was reported under control this morning, with 


The locomotive is 125 feet long and recently was put 


Charles Donnelly, president of the railway com- 


Mr. Weyerhaeuser is fourth from the left 


G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; 
Mayor J. G. Newbegin; J. T. S. Lyle, Cascade 
Paper Co., and C. S. Chapman, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 3.—Pondosa D and C selects are 
quoted freely at $5 off card. No. 2 common 
4- and 6-inch widths are strong; 8- and 
10-inch are weak; 12-inch are becoming more 
plentiful but remain reasonably firm. No. 3 
common 4- and 6-inch widths are offered at 
$2 to $2.50 off current card prices; 8- and 
10-inch are only slightly stronger, at $1.50 
to $2 off card, and 12-inch fluctuate around 
$2 off. No. 4 common is freely quoted at $2 
off, while No. 5 common is holding firm at 
ecard figures. All Idaho white pine items 
are firm except 4- and 6-inch No. 3, which are 
quoted at $2 and $2.50 off card in straight 
cars. 

Light rains and higher humidity following 
the record breaking temperatures of the lat- 
ter part of July have enabled forestry offi- 
cials to announce that the fire situation is 
much improved. However, a survey of the 
week’s reports indicates that the hazard is 
still serious in a number of localities. 


ROOF-TRUSSES OF WOOD 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 





























Howe Trusses with Straight or Curved 
Lower Chords for Pitched Roofs 


WHEN YOU USE WOOD JOISTS AND SHEATHING 
—USE WOOD ROOF TRUSSES 


McKeown Brothers Company 
Established 1894 


21 East 40th St. 


NEW YORK 


5239 So. Keeler Ave. 


CHICAGO 








WORTHY OF ITS 
REPUTATION 





The Phillips Window Frame Machines have 
been leaders in the woodworking industry 
for more than forty years. They have stood 
the test of time and have rightfully earned 
the reputation they enjoy today. 


The IMPROVED Phillips Window Frame 
Machine embodies all the knowledge accu- 
mulated in the long span of years we have 
been in business. It is a Pulley Mortiser, 
Pocket Cutter and Variety Saw Table in one 
compact unit. Three operations can be per- 
formed at the same time without conflict. 
Experience has taught us that the one-unit 
machine is the most practical. 


The IMPROVED Phillips is manufactured in 
two models, either of which can be furnished 
with or without the saw table feature. Let 
us send you full information regarding both 
models. 


Atlas Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. A-15, Orlando, Fila. 


Please furnish us with complete information 
on your IMPROVED Phillips Window Frame 
Machine. 
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Cc PACIFIC COAST Co 


1° NO. 1 HEMLOCK! 


BOARDS AND SHIPLAP 


Retail Lumber Dealers Every- 
where like our better West- 
ern Hemlock and extra 
Snappy Service. We 
believe you will 
like them too. 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 
Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock, 
and Red Cedar Products 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


8. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jas. A. Harrison, P. - Box 745, Sioux Falls, 


Frank Probst, 











K. J. Clarkson, 


P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 




















This ls Headquarters for 
SHORT UPPER GRADES 


Place your orders where they are sure 
to be filled. We keep two men on the 
road all the time placing orders with 
the mills able to handle them. 


For the past 19 years we have han- 
dled the rail shipments for the mills in 
the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
districts. That’s why we can quickly 
fill your orders for Douglas Fir, Hem- 

lock, Spruce and Cedar short upper 

grades or standard lengths of lumber, 
dimension and timbers. Put us to the 
test on your future orders. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 















Combined Daily Capacity: 3000,000 feet 

l a 750. 00 Lath 4000, 000 Shingles 
——— : 
KILN DRIED 


Pane on <0 


or Mixed 
Cars FIR UPPERS 


0S ten tromcer 


EVERETT? Lumber Co. 


HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL __ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Low Cost in Place. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 sse!! vest 


including a lumber calculator for standard . log rules, 




















estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 


State Senator John D. Robertson, Idaho, in 
an address before the regular meeting of 
the Wallace Rotary club, urged the reforesta- 
tion of burned-over and cut-over timber 
lands in Idaho and the Northwest. He is a 
member of the committee sent out by the 
Federal Forest Service, the Idaho forest serv- 
ice, and the Idaho Chamber of Commerce in 
the interests of reforestation. 

Hilarity was the keynote at the Hoo-Hoo 
meeting Friday, when the railroad con- 
tingent assumed charge. The program is the 
last in a series of competitive efforts by the 
retailers, the wholesalers, the manufacturers, 
and the railroaders, to put on the best pro- 
gram in a contest for a golf bag—the prize 
donated by J. M. Brown, of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co. The winners will be announced 
by the judges at next week’s meeting. 

At Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Harold S. Purdy, 
referee, is conducting hearings on the Her- 
rick bankruptcy. Ten legal representatives 
and Gust Nelson, a creditor, appeared before 
the referee to consider an offer of $5,000 by 
the St. Maries Lumber Co. for the equity held 
by Fred Herrick. Mr. Nelson refused the 
offer. A compromise was agreed to by which 
the Herrick estate relinquishes interest in 
the timber holdings on Hugus Creek, to the 
St. Maries Lumber Co., in exchange for the 
company’s interest in the St. Maries retail 
yard. 

Don Young, president Ohio Match Co., after 
an inspection of the company’s Spokane plant 
and local logging operations, left today for 
his home in Wadsworth, Ohio. 


Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 3.—Until today it seemed as if log- 
ging operations in the Columbia River dis- 
trict would have to be suspended because of 
the prolonged dry spell, high temperature 
and forest fire hazards, but the weather is 
now more favorable, with some signs of rain 
in the offing. Thunder storms set several 
fires last week in the timber east of the 
Cascade Mountains, but so far western Ore- 
gon has escaped fires of any magnitude this 
summer. 

The lumber market continued featureless 
during the week, with volume of business 
about normal. 7 

J. A. Irwin, has not decided yet whether 
to rebuild the mill of the J. A. Irwin Lumber 
Co. at St. Helens, which was destroyed by 
fire about a week ago. The plant was ona 
leased site. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 3.—H. J. Bailey, of the Saginaw 
Timber Co.,. of Aberdeen, Wash., Don Clark, 
manager of Pacific Stained Shingles (Inc.), of 
this city, and other prominent shingle men are 
considering the feasibility of abandoning the 
thousand pack and using the square pack 
exclusively. Mr. Clark points out the impor- 
tant savings possible in accounting and 
through reduction of stocks that the mills 
would be able to effect. The double system 
of packing, he said, is costing shingle manu- 
facturers hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year. 

J. H. Bloedel, president, announces removal 
Aug. 15 of the northwest district sales office 
and the box sales department of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, the shingle sales de- 
partment of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), 
and the office of the president from 742 Henry 
Building to suite 1518-1522, 1411 Fourth 
Avenue. 

The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau has 
moved from 5554 White-Henry-Stuart Build- 
ing to 725 Henry Building. 

J. H. Boylan, purchasing agent of the O. & 
M. Lumber Co., of Menomonie, Wis., and Mrs. 
Boylan, are visitors to Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwest. Mr. Boylan expects to stay two 
weeks, combining ‘business with pleasure. 
While here his business headquarters are with 
Harry L. Northrup, western representative of 
the O. & N. Lumber Co. 

W. A. Mears, of the United Kruger Lumber 
Co., of Abilene, Kan., accompanied by Mrs. 
Mears, arrived in Seattle during the week, 
having driven overland. r 

Ben Franklin, of Chicago, is a visitor to the 
Pacific Northwest. He is seeking local con- 
nections. His firm has a branch office in Port- 
land. 

George E. Lammers, president of the Lam- 
mers Lumber Co., left Seattle Aug. 2 for 





Honolulu. He will be gone about six weeks, 

J. . Streater, general manager of the Bots. 
ford Lumber Co. of Winona, Minn., and his 
wife and daughter Lucille have just con- 
cluded a three weeks’ visit to the Pacific coast. 
In company with E. D. Fox, western represen. 
tative with offices at Seattle, Mr. Streater 
made many short trips to lumber regions on 
the Coast. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Aug 6.—There has been a little more buying 
of southern pine within the last week, and 
trade shows a decided improvement over what 
it was thirty days ago. Prompt shipments 
have reduced unfilled orders, and a _ rather 
hand to mouth market is probable until manu- 
facturers and retail yards feel more certain 
about the volume of fall demand. The 5-day 
week running time adopted by a great many 
mills, coupled with bad weather during the 
late spring, has resulted in mill stocks re- 
maining low, even during the seasonable slack 
period. 

Hardwood men are expecting larger sales 
as a result of satisfactory furniture shows 
and fall automobile trade. There has been 
some buying, but demand is not active. As 
mills are in position to run full time during 
the present favorable weather, it is predicted 
that stocks for fall trade will be ample. 


New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 6.—There has been little change in the 
local lumber situation during the last weék. 
In fact, there was no alteration of prices in 
any of the lists. Inquiry in many directions 
Showed that the retailers are still buying 
“hand to mouth.” This is true in a less degree 
of fir than other woods. There are still short- 
ages of some of the leading items of Idaho 
pine. Many of the wholesalers say conditions 
are as good as they had expected for the mid- 
vacation period. Wholesalers and retailers 
are proceeding with great caution in the mat- 
ter of credits. 

The annual meeting of the Empire State 
Forest Products Association will be held at 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. 3. The National Wood 
Chemical Association will hold its annual ses- 
sions in Buffalo on Sept. 18. A Better Homes 
& Building Exposition will be conducted in 
Rochester from Nov. 11 to 16. 

W. Penny Reese, past president of the 
Alams of New Jersey, was the guest of honor 
at the recent meeting of the Westchester 
Building Material Salesmen’s Club. Albert 
Steffens has been elected third vice president 
of the club, succeeding E. M. Scheffler. The 
elub will be the host on Aug 26, at Peasant- 
ville, N. Y., of the board of directors of the 
Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County. 

_The Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County has postponed its annual 
outing until September, owing to the fact that 
many members are now absent on vacations. 

The Whittier Lumber & Millwork Co., of 
Newark, N. J., has leased a warehouse adjoin- 
ing the firm’s property on Haynes Avenue, 
Newark. The firm now has more than 60,000 
fect of space and capacity to load ten trucks 
at one time. The company’s frontage is on 
the new highway linking New York City with 
Jersey shore points. 

The Westchester Service Corporation, for- 
merly the Roden Co., is adding facilities for 
handling ‘building materials at its Yongers 
plant. When the company was organized, it 
took in yards at Ardsley and Port Chester. 
The latter yard is being remodeled following 
a fire. 

The Lawrence Bros. Co. is just completing 
work on its new dock at Yonkers for the re- 
ceipt of lumber and _ 0»building materials. 
Eventually the dock will accommodate two 
steamers at one time, having a frontage of 
296 feet on the river, with plenty of water 
at all stages of the tide. 6 

The Scarsdale (N. Y.) Lumber & Supply Co. 
has asked tenants to vacate the second floor 
of the company’s building, where it plans to 
install an exhibit of building materials and 
hardware. 

The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, has opened a branch sales office in Grand 
Central Terminal, with D. M. Warnock in 
charge. 

Albert Steffens has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Les Walker as the Westchester County 
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representative of the A. Sherman Lumber Co. 
John N. Berry, of the Berry-Stout Lumber 
Co, announces that his concern has become 
exclusive representative in the East of the 
Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Ww. L. Brown has accepted a position with 
the Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co., of New 
Rochelle, and will handle that concern’s in- 
terests from Larchmont to Greenwich. He 
will make his headquarters in Mamaroneck. 
Walter Hartwell is now in charge of the 
Mahlistedt offices at 44 North Broadway, 
Yonkers, caring for the business of the Yerkes 
Lumber Co., recently purchased by his firm. 
The Yonkers office has been remodeled. 
John K. Moss, formerly connected with the 
Conklin-Pfister Building Corporation, has re- 
signed to enter another line of business. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Aug. 5.—Demand for pine timber and spe- 
cial cutting continues exceptionally strong. 
However, last week there was an increase 
in inquiries and in orders for regular items 
of shed and yard stocks. Export trade is 
active and prices are very firm. 

Both the furniture and automobile indus- 
tries are active buyers of hardwood. Con- 
sumers are placing orders for immediate and 


future delivery. The wholesale trade is 
hurrying to cover orders on which it is com- 
mitted. 

Chester F. Gardinier, a native of Wisconsin, 
has accepted a position with the Pascagoula 
Hardwood Co. as timber buyer. He was for- 
merly with the Marathon Lumber Co. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R, E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each, State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,719,351. Saw sharpener. George H. Wood, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1,719,927. Band saw guide. Eugene R. Dough- 


erty, Canton, Ohio, assignor to Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 

1,720,535. Automatic guard for saws. 
Wood, Eau Claire, Wis. 

1,720,803. Machine for uniting 
August Sziborr, Rehfelde, Germany. 

1,720,905. Wood preserving composition and 
fungicide. Albert L. Klees and Roland P. Soule, 
New York, N. Y., assignors to Combustion Utilities 
Corporation, same place. 

1,721,160. Wood turning machine. Carl L. 
Mattison, Rockford, Ill., assignor to Mattison Ma- 
chine Works, same place. 


Calmer G. 


veneer plates. 


Varied TX Activities 


(Continued from page 37) 


in building hangars, Mr. Perkins declares, 
is the salvage in the event of removal. In 
this connection he states that with aviation 
and airports developing rapidly it is impos- 
sible that present ideals will remain con- 
stant. Any type of hangar could be built 
to stand 20, 30 or 40 years, but one ques- 
tion naturally is, how long do you want it 
to stand? A change may be made neces- 
sary even in as short a period as five years, 
or less. Then the salvage value becomes a 
highly important question. 

$6 © 8 


Wood for Gondola Decking 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. is using a 
much larger quantity of lumber this year than 
last year on account of the fact that a great 
many old all-metal gondola cars are being re- 
built with long-leaf southern pine decking on 
the floors. Last year the company used about 
8,000,000 feet of lumber. This year the total 
may reach approximately 15,000,000 feet. 

H. L. Bravo of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was advised by officers 
of the railroad that the company obtains a 
larger volume of business by utilizing wood 
for the floors of its gondolas, since the loads 
can be secured to the flooring. A large ton- 
nage of steel billets is handled by this carrier. 

Company officials told Mr. Bravo that 

“Tree”-mark and grade-marked lumber will be 
beneficial to the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road. 

ee © ¢ 
Progress of Survey Among Retailers 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5—More than 
1,300 retail lumber dealers have been reached 
rs the survey being made by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in the interest 
of “Tree”’-mark,- grade-marked lumber in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, parts of 
California, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin. 

Seventy-six percent of the dealers visited in 
person (in Wisconsin by questionnaire sent 
out by Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association) 
have indicated a desire to stock marked lum- 
ber. Sixteen percent were classified as indif- 
ferent, while 8 percent expressed themselves 
opposed to receiving or ordering marked lum- 
ber of any kind. 

States included in the survey represent a 
total annual lumber consumption of 11,214,596,- 
000 feet. 

Sentiment among retailers was found to vary 


in different States. For example, the dealers 
in southern California are 96 percent in favor 
of marked lumber. In New Jersey 92 percent 
endorsed the project. Oklahoma dealers vis- 
ited were least favorable, only 48 percent indi- 
cating a desire to stock and handle marked 
material. 

Four months hence these retailers will again 
be interviewed by trade extension represent- 
atives. Thereafter interviews will follow at 
regular intervals. 

In the section of Pennsyivania covered 92 
percent of the dealers favor marked lumber. 
The percentage in Ohio is 84, in Wisconsin 87, 
Illinois 64, Indiana 59 and Kansas 69. 


* * * * 


Standardization of Opening Sizes 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—Arthur T. 
Upson, assistant trade extension manager, will 
represent the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association on a committee on various ele- 
ments of the building industry appointed by 
the division of simplified practice, Department 
of Commerce, which will make definite recom- 
mendations with regard to the standardization 
of masonry opening sizes. P. H. H. Dunn, of 
the division of simplified practice, considers 
the work of the committee of great impor- 
tance. He says: 

It is extremely important that a man well 
versed in the millwork industry, who is famil- 
iar with windows and trim, serve on the com- 
mittee, inasmuch as it is believed that any 
recommendation which is made will, in effect, 
necessitate a coordination and possible change 
in existing standards for masonry units such 
as brick, tile etc., as well as steel and wood 
windows and trim. 

It has been stated by interested parties that 
this program will be the beginning of a new 
era in standards for building materials. 

It is tentatively contemplated holding a 
meeting of this committee about the first of 
September to take initial steps looking to- 
ward the formulation of a program. 


* * * * 


National Association Men IIl 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 5.—Frank W. 
Cartwright, chief engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who has 
been desperately ill with tropical dysentery, has 
so far improved that he has been removed 
from the hospital to his home. 

H. S. Crosby of the Pittsburgh office was 
operated upon for appendicitis a few days ago 
and is reported doing well. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (#3 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUVICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 
WRITE 

712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


























California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 



















ALIFORNIA 


WHITE PINE 


Soft and Light 
BOX, SHOP 
CLEARS 


We are prepared 
to furnish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension mould- 
ing and clears to 
the yard trade. 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co., ‘Sx30%, 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Crocker Building, - 


- San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bidg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, - Chi 

: ory hates Michigan Avenue 
W. O. W. Building, - - Omaha 
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HANDY BOOKS For LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A ating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 
Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Put 


“Come on Home” 


Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman t,” 
should be in every public vieeay 
in America, 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


431 South Dearborn Street, 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you.) 























Frank B. Russell, of the Russell Lumber 
Co., Louisville, Ky., is back from a vacation 
at Lake Delavan, Wis. 


John I. Shafer, of the John I. Shafer Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., was 
calling on Chicago lumbermen Wednesday. 


J. C. Smith, of Smith & Bell, hardwood 
operators of Decatur, Ind., was in Chicago 
early this week and called at local lumber 
offices. 


P. B. Lanham, of the Lanham Hardwood 
Fiooring Co., Louisville, Ky., has returned 
to his home after having spent a week in 
Chicago. 


Gus Christian, of Louisville, Ky., president 
of the Kentucky Lumber & Millwork Co., 
has left for Bay View, Mich., to remain un- 
til October. 


Preston P. Joyes, of Louisville, Ky., treas- 
urer of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., has gone to Wequetonsing, Mich., where 
he will spend several weeks. 


V. L. Finley, of Columbus, Ohio, central 
Ohio sales representative of the Hilgard- Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago Tuesdav to confer 
with the home office of the company. 


The American Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., announces the opening of a branch 
office at Detroit, with G. J. Heck as sales rep- 
resentative in charge. The address is 5800 
Bingham Ave. 


Roy Hart, manager of the Irving Park yard 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., is seriously 
ill at his home in Park Ridge, Ill. He devel- 
oped typhoid fever during a recent trip to his 
former home in Ohio. 


Elmer F. Xanten, manager of the Chicago 
office of the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., has 
returned from a three weeks’ visit to the Pa- 
cific coast, during which he visited his com- 
pany’s mills at Toledo, Ore. 


Mack Ransom, who has been Chicago fep- 
resentative of the Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co., has been given charge of the 
dimension plant of the E. L. Bruce Co. mill 
at Little Rock, Ark. 


M. S. Munson, of Kansas City, Mo., trade 
promotion manager of the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., was in Chicago on Wednesday of 
last week and called at the company’s local of- 
fice. He was returning home from a trip to 
lumber centers in the East. 


Otto Klenke, Milwaukee representative of 
the A. C. White Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
Wednesday, on his way home from a trip 
to Michigan, and called on local lumber dis- 
tributers. He reported that business condi- 
tions in the peninsular state are very good. 


W. H. Pickard, of DeFuniak Springs, Fla., 
sales manager of the W. B. Harbeson Lum- 
ber Co., called Tuesday at the office of his 
company’s Chicago representatives, Baxter, 
Robison & Montgomery. He reported that 
manufacturers of longleaf yellow pine are 
enjoying a brisk business. 


Milton V. Johns, of Chicago, sales man- 
ager of the Redwood Sales Co., left on Fri- 
day of last week for Sonora, Calif., where 
he will join his family, and they will return 
with him in two weeks. While on the Coast 
he expects to spend a few days at the San 
Francisco office of his company. 


F. C. Broadway, of Kansas City, Mo., traffic 
manager of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
is in Chicago to attend the freight rate hearing 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. His company 
is one of the many manufacturers in the 
Southwest which are interested in securing a 





lower freight rate into the Central Freight 
Association territofy. 


L. L. Lewis, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., stopped in Chicago Wednesday, on his 
way back to Portland, Ore., from New York 
City and other Eastern points, and called at 
the office of the Tri-State Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co. He stated that the good crops are 
expected to bring an improvement in busi- 
ness in that district soon. 


A. E. Hart, of Kansas City, Mo., general 
sales manager of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., was in Chicago on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of last week, conferring with the 
company’s local representative, L. O. O’Daniel. 
Mr. Hart was on his way home from a suc- 
cessful three-weeks trip to lumber distributing 
centers in the East, and reported that business 
conditions in that territory are good. 


Col. W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, Wash., sec- 
retary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, who had been in Chicago for a 
week to attend the freight rate hearing at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel and to give his testi- 
mony in behalf of the western manufacturers, 
left for the Pacific coast Friday of last week, 
in order to be able to attend the meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Longview, Wash. 


Sat aaaaeaaaae 


Vacation Thrills 


During these warm summer days, when the 
great outdoors beckons to all good men and 
true, many a caller at lumber offices is given 
the disappointing news that the “big boss” is 
out—that he’s taking his annual vacation. A 
little questioning usually reveals that the lum- 
berman has gone for a camp and a tramp into 
the wilds, where he will see wood as it grows 
instead of as it is piled. And seldom does 
such a conversation end without some reference 
to fishing. During the last few weeks the 


editor of this department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has had many occasions to fear 
for the safety of the finny tribe, as word came 








Here’s a big one that didn’t get away. Harry 

C. Christiansen, of Milwaukee, sends this pic- 

ture of a 41-pound muskellunge caught m a 
lake in northern Wisconsin 


of the departure of another lumberman for the 
lakes and rivers of the big woods. 

Now comes proof that some, at least, of 
these expeditions are successful. When Harry 
E. Christiansen, of Milwaukee, president of the 
General Lumber Co., went on the warpath 
with his rod and reel he caught some fish. 
Knowing the reputation of fish stories in gen- 
eral he was wise enough to take with him 
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his camera when he went to the pine-bordered 
Lac Vieux, near Phelps, Wis., and the accom- 
panying illustration was the result. Mr. 
Christiansen told about it in this letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

Note the enclosed picture and pity some of 
these poor city fellers who don’t know what 
a real thrill is. They think of Phelps as a 
place where only big trees, and some scrubby 
ones, too, grow. But there is competition up 
there too, for this muskie weighed 41 pounds 
and furnished a real thrill this year. And 
not to be outdone by a mere muskie, a 
speckled trout weighing exactly three and a 
half pounds (on honest scales, too) grabbed 
the bait and headed for the creel. One of 
those in the creel is to a trout fisherman like 
a 70 score is to a golfer on a 76-par course. 
Here’s a chance for some of the followers 
of Izaak Walton to better these two thrills. 


He then adds a postscript which when pub- 
lished may cause the conductor of the Phelps- 
bound train to hang out the S. R. O. sign: 

If the picture gives you any desires, I’d 
be glad to show you the hole that they came 
from and see what you can do. 


A Big Appalachian Log 


Cincinnatl, Ou10, Aug. 5.—They still have 
some very sizable poplar trees in the southern 
Appalachian region. 

This was disclosed today when E. W. De- 

















A giant of the forests and the two lumberjacks 
who felled it. This poplar, with a butt diam- 
eter of over ten feet, was cut at the mill of 
the Babcock Lumber Co. near Maryville, Tenn. 


Camp, Cincinnati manager of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., returned from Maryville, Tenn., 
with some snapshots of one of the largest yel- 
low poplar trees felled in the southern districts 
in the last ten years. 

The big poplar was logged in the Babcock 
company’s camp near Maryville late in July, 
and four 16-foot logs were cut from it. At 
the butt, the greatest diameter was ten feet, 
three inches, and measured the narrow way it 
was seven feet, one inch. Before the tree was 
cut into the four logs, the entire logging crew 
of twenty-four men found standing room on 
its 64-foot length, and there was still room to 
Spare. 

The tree stood 90 feet high, and cut 13,000 
feet of clear lumber at the Babcock plant, 
which is a double-band mill and resaw with 
a capacity of 80,000 feet. 

Managers of the operation said this tree is 
the second largest poplar cut in the forests of 
that region in the last ten years. The largest, 
which was cut into seven 9-foot logs, had a 
butt more than ten feet in diameter and 
yielded 22,000 feet of clear, merchantable lum- 
ber. 
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Named Manager of Yard 


EvANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 5—W. T. Long, of 
Princeton, Ind., has been appointed manager 
of the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., at 
Oakland City, and he and his family will move 
to that city in a short time. Mr. Long is well 
known to lumbermen in southwestern Indiana. 


Visits Company’s Mills 

Loncview, WasH., Aug. 3.—This city is 
host to M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Mrs. 
Nelson, and her sister, Mrs. E. W. Carlberg. 
They are here for an indefinite stay at the 
company’s Longview mills. Mr. Nelson stated 
that the generally satisfactory condition of 
farm crops in the middle West seems favor- 
able for a fair amount of building activity. 


Lumberman Makes “Hole-in-One” 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Aug. 3.—Another 
Bay District lumberman has achieved the dis- 
tinction of membership in the “Hole-in-One 
Club.” William I. Wilson, general manager 
of the California Door Co., of Oakland, is 
the citizen with that enviable golfing honor. 
He accomplished this feat on the fifth hole 
(138 yards) of the Sequoia Country Club 
course, Oakland, on July 12. His opponent 
was Larue Woodson, of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Co. and the Pacific Coast Plywood Manufac- 
turers (Inc.). 


Michigan Business Conditions Good 


E. W. Bache, of Chicago, district sales man- 
ager of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
spent last week calling on Iumber retailers and 
consumers along the west shore of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. He reported that busi- 
ness conditions there are very good, as the 
potato and bean crops this year are excellent, 
and the tourist trade has been quite satis- 
factory. 

Douglas fir, Mr. Bache declared, is displac- 
ing northern hemlock and southern pine, in 
the upper grades, in this territory, despite what 
he characterized the unfair freight differential 
which applies to the West Coast wood. He 
predicted that if there is a favorable adjust- 
ment of freight rates the sales of fir in this 
territory will be materially increased. 


Back from Coast, Joins Brother 


C. C. Vanlandingham, of Chicago, whose 
partnership, of several years’ standing, with 
Nat F. Wolfe in the Nat F. Wolfe Lumber 
Co. was dissolved June 30, has returned from 
a five-weeks trip to the West Coast, and has 
become associated with his brother, Walter B. 
Vanlandingham, in the Vanlandingham Lum- 
ber Co., a commission lumber firm with offices 
in the Builders’ building. 

On his trip to the coast, Mr. Vanlanding- 
ham stopped at Pondosa pine mills in New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, and Oregon, and 
also visited a number of the Pacific coast 
Douglas fir mills. He stated that while he 
was in Los Angeles that city staged a slight 
earthquake for him and a large number of 
visiting Elks. Another thrill he got while on 
his trip was an airplane ride from Portland 
to Seattle. Asked as to the benefits of such a 
ride to show one the extent of forests, he re- 
plied : 

“Yes, and it is surprising to see how much 
of the country out there is timberland. There 
is a tremendous acreage. From the view I 
got from the plane it looked like it won’t ‘run 
out’ for a long, long time.” 


Joins Staff of Chicago Firm 


T. V. Sawyer has become associated with 
the insulating board division of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Corporation, in the capacity of 
assistant general sales manager. For the last 
three years Mr. Sawyer has been with the 
Celotex Co. as manager of the New York, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles zones, and pre- 
vious to that he was a zone manager for the 
Chevrolet division of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. He comes to his new work with an 
excellent record of sales promotion. The Chi- 
cago corporation is having constructed at 
Greenville, Miss., a new plant for the manu- 
facture of a new insulating board. Delivery 
on the new product will start Nov. 1, accord- 
ing to O’Neill Ryan, general sales manager. 





CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine |§Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 
Telephone Central 5691 


Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


- 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





anciia Dried | ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
RapdannsUpeion, teks Untescend Weten Pon 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








E. H. CRAIN 


COMMISSION 
4859 No. Talman Ave., 
Phone, Ravenswood 7337 
Northern and Southern Hardwceods 
and Dimension 


CHICAGO 

















Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.”” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lum , tol 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to hi 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St.,. CHICAGO 
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Lumber Prices 

















Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Aug. 5: 
Plooring | Finish, All 10-20 | Jambs | Car Sills | No. 2 Shortleaf Pe plap 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: | B&better: SiS Sq. E&S— | _ Dimension S151E No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
ee g an ae ; 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 65.15 | "PRR 45.25 | 1%, 1% & 2x4 Up to 9”, 37-38" 41.13 2x 4”, 10" éwialé & © 26.34 : 1x8 ot eee cee 34.00 
Se eS a. ee eeeeeeee 45.25 | > eS 88 15 | Up to 10”, 37-38’ 45.89 Le reeees a is TA ae ¥ “i 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 34.93 | 1x5 and 10”.. 52.25 | veeeeee 26.35 Se 24.78 
1x3” F.G.— a were cine 10-20 | Mo. 1 Dimension | ee ~ A Brae | ono galt oa 24.75 
B&btr, 10-20’... 40.83 | B&better Surfaced: | ae 36.62 S1S1E | Sa 8, +4 Beart. 31,46 No. 3 3 (all 6-20’): e: 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 32.52 ” 50.9: a ee ea ee : | ee ek a ere 6 
No. 2, 6-20’. .... 21.84 | 16” eine 19 97 Ry re aoe. — Short- Long- * eee 21.98 1x10” Me 
ix4” E.G.— —  . . eames oxa" 20.16 leaf lea SONU 6 ais 22.46 Longleaf ‘Timbers 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 67.38 1x5 and 10”.. 55.23 i leat ae ai 21.63 | 2% 4”, 10° S527 BOG 1 Se 8", 10.0.0. 23.41 | No. 1 Sq. E&S 
x4” F.G.— | .oeies nec «GEO Whe 21.63 12°. 28.00 31.40 eee 24.03 | S48, 20’ and 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 42.43 5/4x4, 6&8”".. 66.25 | 1x4” 2 10 16’. 29.67 31.7 Re 26.07 under 
en i ieee... one | lane’ seeess See == geeseielaae Legh 18&20’. 32.06 33.22 18&20’...... 4 RE eee ere 29.24 
No, 2, 10-20’.... 24.49 ieee OE aes ee oy 2x 6”, 10’. 25.50 26.50 | 2x10”, 10’...... 22.56 | 10" cece eee 33.00 
Ceiling 6&8" ...... 63.79 Boards, $18 or 825 12’. 26.81 27.73 Be tae, en 2 Oe ia seeecabnds 42.89 
Be x4”. 10-20’— | Cie: No. 1 (all 10- 20’): 16’. 26.80 29.15 18’ a ae 25.09 Car Material 
SE ccccdsnae SARL - BRE wrevceees 14.00 IXB” eee ee eee 35.24 18&20’. 28.07 31.73 | | 1S&20'...... 23.81 | (All 1x4 & 6°): 
ah eg 30.69 oo Piet ae ae 43.00 1x10" eoecesee 40.78 2x 8”, 10’. 27.43 30.50 2x1 ® 10’ seeewe 20.75 B&Btr, 9 and 
No. 2 0 55 es ha 41.50 > ee 53.44 19°" 98°82 26.51 12’...... 25.25 18’ ........4. 51.92 
« Beoeesoveces « 1x5 and i0*:! 48.23 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 16’. 27.79 30.56 ae 28.00 10 and 20 45.47 
,__wartition 1x12 59:00 1x8” ......... 24.50 1000" 9850 32:39 18&20’...... 29.27 | No. 1— 
1x4"— | eee SSR 24.29 eee en nee No. 3 | 99 & 18’ 40.00 
B&Btr ........ 42.96 Casing and Base | a aa 29.06 | 2x10”, 10’. .... 29.00 pager i, a garet peers 25.00 
gp Sa 26.50 | or eo —s | No. 3 (all 6-20’) 12’. 30.70 30.12 Me in cana 17.23 | 10 & 20’. 40.00 
Drop Sidin gine © wcnes ye a eeeene es 18.94 16’. 29.34 33.83 i Re ow nt vena cks 26.00 
1x6”, 10-20 — - na io" |! aye BOO ca cches 19.55 18&20". 31.13 34.38 Byrkit Lath | No. 2 random.. 23.43 
B&Btr ......... 39.56 | os an dapindes SR iss i's Wee 19.03 2x13", 19°. 26.64 38.17 Ss eee 12.09 oye Lath 
Sy Pees 38.71 Stringers No. 4, all widths 16’. 37.07 44.80 | 8 and 10’...... 14.71 | No. 1, %”, ~. Sa 
No. 2........-.. 25.94 | Sq. E., 26 to 28’ 56.00 | and lengths... 10.50 18&20’. 36.34 39.75 | 12’ and longer.. 18.75 | No. 2, %”, “V 3.25 











ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” e 8” 10” 13” 
ees 6-16’.$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
No. & 

btr.,* 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 54.00 58.00 § § 
No. 2, 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 38-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
me 3. GW ccc: 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§$Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified —, ae e Dé&better, No. 1 and 


better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5: for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 


Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10- foot: 


Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 ee 21.00 
Sogwce sue pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., 


Aug. 3.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand 


(shingles packed by 


the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f: o. b. mill are as follows: 
* First Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.30@ 2.45 $ +e 2.65 
Extra clears, 5/2... 2.55@ 2.80 2.75 2.85 
eo 8 8 SS eae 3.70@ 3.80 3.754 3.90 
RESTORE SCE 3.70@ 3.75 3.75@ 3.85 
Perfections ........ 4.50@ 4.75 4.90 
RS Pea 10.00@10.50 10.50 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2. 3.25@ 3.45 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.55@ 2.65 
Extra clears........ 3.10@ 3.65 
ok be tern ah aaa a 3.35@ 3.90 
NE, sc oonniedaals 4.40@ 4.45 
Perfections ee 4.95 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.15@ 1.25 $ 1.20@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.. 1.65@ 1.75 1.65 
Common clears..... 2.05@ 2.10 2.10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
I inn Whe Sie ce $ 3.40 
to Ee ee F 4.00 
NR = 6 inl as ble 4.80 
Perfections 5.00 
PE acénse Sw aeads 11.00 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 3.—The Western Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 


Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, July 
81. Reports of prices shown on S828 _in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S 
on which the prices have been reduced to an 
$2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5 per- 
cent of the estimated mill price. RL means 


random length. AL means all lengths, re- 
gardless of whether random or _ specified 
lengths are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
Average 





Price 

1x8” No. 1 common S828 AL........+.. 33.05 
1x8” No. 2 common S828 AL...........- 26.15 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL..........-- 21.08 
1/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL.......... 15.29 
1x6” D select S28 RL aE ee oa th gaan ine ae 38.08 
5&6/4x4”&wadr D sel S2S AL.........+.-+- §2.71 
1x6” C melect B28 Ribs. .-ccccccccccccces 59.40 
5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL..........-- 64.75 
6” C Devel BIGGIE. occ ca cccccccscescccvese 34.26 
5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S28 

SS Sa eee ere ee ee ee 35.02 

ea Perr err et te 24.99 

i en. ae aa ce aig wale ine ea ee 44.33 

Idaho White Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common S28 RL...........-.- 45.74 
ix8” No. 2 common 82S RL...........- 34.85 
1x8” No. 3 common S28 AL.........---- 24.46 
4/4 No. 4 common S8S2S RW RL......... 18.50 
ix6”. D. select BEB. FRLs. ...ccceccccccccces 49.11 
5&6/4x4”"&wadr D sel S28 RL..........-. 76.00 
ix6° C gelect B28 Rls... .. cccccccsccecs 80.41 
5&6/4x4”"&wadr C sel S2S:RL............- 93.47 
eS eee ree ee 43.00 
Larch and Fir 

2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension..........+..-. 20.03 
92x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.............. 21.25 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL...........- 19.23 
4” C@&btr vert. gr. fig RL........-.206- 39.45 
6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL............. 34.16 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Aug. 5. Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. b. 
New York: 





All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
RR are ere $1.35 $1.70 
SEY nia icktslacnile, culls acaun's } Riad ome 1.25 1.60 
ES oo outs se Ree Favre aie anh alka ves 1.05 1.25 





on actual sales of fir, Aug. 2, 
by West Coast 


only, 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 6.—IF. o. b. mill prices 


reported 


3 and 5, 
mills 


direct 
to the 


Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr i D 
ME . as 4.4'b & 0 $41.75 $43. 00 nee wood 
Eh wis Sieh aibimdcaul aahaod 41.75 oa 
ty ree 43.75 
Flat Grain a 
diss id ws es icra 24.5 21.25 
Se” eahdvéwocdon ide 37. oe 32.50 
Mixed Grain ae 
ae daccusaeous 17.25 
Ceiling 
nl SE ane aay 25.25 20.50 
ES ae ls tse chanel , 25.50 18.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Re pny 34.50 30.25 an 
OE aga uth wae ee 35.00 31.00 Bee 
Pe tunics snccuns 20.75 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and ‘Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Pe Seer ey $14.00 $46.50 $57.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
NE Nr eo $17.50 $18.50 $18.25 $22.06 
NG Re 12.75 13.50 14.50 16.25 
i Daweh wove’ hes 10.75 9.50 9.50 en 
Dimension 
12’ 14" «616 = :18"_ 20’ 22&24" 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


4”.$19.00 $19.25 $21.50 $21.50 $20.7 


6”. 18.00 18.00 19.75 19.75 20. 00 $2 24.00 $25.25 
8”. 19.00 19.00 20.25 20.50 20.75 23.50 23.25 
10”. 19.00 19.00 20.25 20.50 20.00 23.75 24.25 
12”. 19.50 19.50 20.50 20.50 23.00 24.25 27.25 
2x4”, 8’, $19.50; 10’, $19.25; 2x6”, 10’, $17.00 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....$13.00 $12.00 $12.00 “_ 00 alee 50 
No. 3.... 10.00 8.75 . 
No. 1 Common Timbers 

8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $21.00 
Gud te 22018" to 40; POGRR. «ic Fiwees 18.50 
625 to 13x13" to 40’, surfaced... .s.cceccs 20.00 

Pir Lath 
No. 1, 136724’, APY. ccccccccsvcscorvceens $ 3.50 

ton Lathe Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 

OF ies dd a FESO SLURS SMES TSR KER $39.50 
SM. ccteceva we steune eather tees hones 41.25 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Aug. 5.— Somewhat better 
country buying of poplar bevel siding was re- 


ported last week. 


unchanged: 


eee e ew nwee 


Prices rema 


FAS Select 
ee $40 
vee ae 38 
oboe Oe 36 


in firm and 


No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
$38 $24 

28 22 
24 18 








Por 
prices 
Finis 

1x1 

1x4 
Beve 


1 x 


lun 
F 


N 


re 


rons bsrerp weno tw eZ Of 








i), 1929 
—__ 


0’): 


iN] 
prices 
direct 
lo «the 
WS: 


D 


17.25 


26-3 6 9° 


tll 


mnobo bone, 
“a ecoo’ 


+ Sto Stotonw- 


-_ > 


2 Sorerwsic- 


ere 
_ 

° is 

— 


21.00 
18.50 
20.00 


3.50 
18’ 
39.50 
41.25 
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[Special telegram to American Lumperman] Seattle, Wash., Aug. 3.—Prices for red b Following are carlot quotations, Chicage 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 6.—The following are | cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- asis, on oak flooring: 

prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: | ‘© 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: Fi ay . ry by # %x1%” 

aia Factory pane Bevel Siding, 14-inch oa pres wht. .$124.00 $124.00 $96.00 $73.00 
ixi2” aes $65.00 4/4 .. $34. 00 @ 35.00 : Clear “a” “BR” ond = red.. 91, + 36.00 75. .00 70.00 
1x4——10” 55.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 | 4-inch ........... $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 ond atd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 

- vel ‘siding— oa; 3. 36. 00@ 40. 00 Pr ee 31.00 26.00 23.00 pe qatd. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
— oo: 24.00 8/4 1. 37.00@40.00 | 6-inch ........... 35.00 32.00 $3.00 | iS: Eo wese-. seco ee fe ee 
iex6", Fiat gr. 27.00 Lath °. 4.00 Clear Bungalow Siding 2nd pln: wht.. 80.00 66.00 61.00 49:00 

Vert. gr. 31. 00 Green box 18.00@19.00 %-inch © %-inch 2nd pln red.. 77.00 68.00 51.00 52.0 

ee a peaterabeseeeee $47.00 $39.00 | sra wnt oe : , =e 

10 inch 56.00 43.00 PS WHE bce 67.00 60.00 38.00 42.00 

ST COAST L ae ee 8rd red....... 67.00 60.00 38.00 41.00 

W E AS OGS cee ‘ue ene ss i m i mi tee re 31.00 29.00 18.00 18.00 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] $2 or 4S Rough tnt ett. wit gfhane thy 
oi 2 46h eo" ba coederncekne $ 75.00 $ 71.00 l= lal aie relia: in Sts F 3 

Portland, Ore., Aug. 6.—Log market quo 4 . ee. See ee 103.50 103.50 

tations: ri moteagnrerenesersienns bey bey DM ss sede, censeetees 81.50 83.50 
Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@ 23: No. 2, $17@18; . se RRO RO SRR ¥ 2nd qtd. | ae eee Oe 81.50 81.50 

No. S, $12@13; peelers, $28@35. 1x20- to 24”.........+..05- 105.00 ce aglt Ee. ee peerege teres 79.50 81.50 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16.50. Clear Ceiling or 5) One Side V or B os Sere 73.50 75.50 
Cedar: $16@17. 1x3 antl €-inem, 36 Go B06 o cacccttvcbkeccieve $45.00 | 2nd pln. wht................. 71.50 69.50 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@11. Discount on Moldings 2nd pln. red........+.+++++6. 67.50 69.50 
Spruce: No. 1, $26@382; No. 2, $20@24; No. Made from: 1x3” and unde? .....62csccccses 50% | 3rd wht..........-e seer eeeeee 52.50 50.50 

2 $13. Made from other sizes.................. 40% BE SN Hoh eo a Gado aicteb.s eens 52.50 50.50 

, cotmnenainieitionn For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- PR Sehh coeds abba orndde wa 23.50 23.50 
Everett, wae int, c— — + oe CGE sksca ber eeceaee teneureas cebu ees % “ ge yy: ae prices may be obtained 
Fir: No. 2 fe) o. 3, Clear Lattice, S48, 4- 16 y adding to the above: For }j%-inch stock, 
Gone: ee of shingle logs only, $21; lum- ‘om 1 108 lin. ft. | $3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 

ber_ logs, RAT cians ORG seOTee'c eens ou Pee ren 30 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. SEE csntnsevavnnyadnscwinoiudwngawnss 40 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. | ige “(1IIIIIIIIIIIINIINININ “50 MAPLE FLOORING 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 3.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; 320° and $11; 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $12. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., . 5—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 





10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

Mo. 1, 15 wcasces 49.00 49.00 $53.00 
1x 5 or 6” 51.00 51.00 53.00 

Se Mare 55.00 55.00 53.00 

(bs) prrerrr 61.00 58.00 57.00 

bot ree 83.00 81.00 81.00 

Me. 3, 16 & cccsses 8.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 

SES seweews 41.00 40.00 39.00 

b: trees 43.00 41.00 39.00 

ERED ccavces 53.00 49.00 48.00 

Me. 3, 15 a cccccas 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 

> Sk rrr rere 33.00 33.00 33.00 

1X10” ..cccee 34.00 33.00 33.00 

ABLE” cccvece 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 
No. 1 wae s1Ss1E— 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
6” ce Be. Bee 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” -- 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” . 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” . 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. pa For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add . 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foo 
eas 
ma B&btr. Cc D E Cé&btr. 
4” <a $41.00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32.00 
_ seer eyes 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. 0. b. mill prices: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, . = 

- 8’ 2&14’ 16’ 
1x 4” adic ee ae $2800 "528. 00 $30.00 
1x 6” Cab Dos euen hb eneee 31.50 32.50 34.00 
1x 8” eee Keheda bol -. 82.50 33.50 35.00 
1x10” ns ies - 35.00 36.00 37.50 
SE. Snnduawieecce ees 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable $1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. for No. 2, deduct $4. . ” 


For shi la or floorin dd 
prices on No. $ boards. = © 50 cents to 


Cratin ae $1 or +8, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81s1E— ne 

4 16’ 


2x 4” ...$82.00 ety +4 ey 00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 3 «++ 830.00 31.0 00 81.00 32.60 
2x 8” ... 31.00 32:00 32.00 81.00 32.50 
2x10” +++ 81.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” ... 81.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 85.00 


4 Re. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended July 27: 


Plooring 


1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $62.75 $60.25 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 39.75 40.50 
Ok 2 es ee 34.50 
ot, Re eee ee , 25.25 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, Hametter, 1m6" .. 6... cccccces $39.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better............... $60.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better............. 65.75 
Cay Gente I ED 6. do 0.0 oe 08 ee eelees 63.75 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 38% 
1%” and over.... 33% 

Boards and eT 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $33.00 
1x12” No. 2 Satie eiil 26.00 
i ee Sr a rr 23.25 
Se, SA 5 POU WE ioc dc ncchaibewes mneen® 18.50 

Dimension 
Me. 1. Be 07, 34+ ORT ce kweissievreses $24.00 
a See OE BE gpk ab eS hdew ewe 26.00 
GUN aid n ache one eea pes 30.00 
a ee bas on eeecevese 21.75 
Se SB ptie ss-oswe Xsiewies 23.00 
Lath 

i Se We anaes OR ekae Rtas oa bees $4.50 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 3.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. 0. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended July 30: 


California White Pine 
All widths— 


No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
ee $67.45 $65.35 $53.15 $40.85 
7 arore 69.15 64.70 50.10 52.85 
ee 66.35 56.55 45.45 53.50 
ae Kew ae ae 77.55 67.00 53.90 64.80 

California Sugar Pine 
| Ee $33.90 $84.05 $65.45 $50.55 
UY “ne Dales’ 85.95 75.90 57.05 61.00 
| ar 84.85 66.55 50.05 60.00 
16° 50 cede 97.35 80.05 67.20 78.95 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common. .$32.55 Com. No. 2 No. 3 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 40.75 6” = 00 $20.45 
No. 2, 6/4 xa,w. 27.85 i Bae Tee 
| are oe 
Sugar Pine Shep 12” ..... 29.90 22.50 
Inch common. .$41.90 B 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 46.40 No. 1 $29.95 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 31.85 Siding, sx . 
White Fir . B&better . $34.35 
No. 3&btr, 1x4”.$22.35 Pe pees 32.85 
No. 2&better Lath— 
dimen, 1% OS Sara $ 4.55 
BS. Wi. * vedteces 18.20 eS ee he nl 3.25 
Australian No. 1 dim 
4/4 xa.w....... $52.00 1 fe x4”, $20.10 
1 See ORG» cozy certs 17.80 
C/4. GDEWii's ove 47.35 Douglas Fir 
CFO BRI inle 60 55.10 CHbetter oc. «os $32.05 





Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 


basis, during the week ended Aug. 3: 

First Second Third 
REE nk. ince Abeaes $68.40 oe A Pe 
SEM, Di svee ose 90.02 $70.14 $50.07 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 5.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FA 


BP iain wae $140@145 teh bor $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 
| area ho ye 
No. 1 com. 65@ 70 
No. 2 com. 45@ 50 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


| ee $ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 
eer 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy 49@ 651 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Bass woop— 
aA er $ 7T8@ 80 $ 7T8@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
ARES eee $ 80O@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
Nio. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 388@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
EE sk 0 oes p's $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. . 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
a ae $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
PoOPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
ee 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... 80, 95 110 
a aA eee 60 65 70 
No. 2 A.......$ 38@ 41 45@ 47 49@ 51 
No. 2B 33@ 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 
MAPLE— 
EE was +d tee $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 51@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 


34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 51 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 5.—Prices on 
ican black walnut, f. o. v. Cincinnati: 
FAS, 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 

— 8/4, $295. 
AS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 

g28bs, 8/4, $2 
Select: 4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175;.8/4, 

18 . 

4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, 


0. 
No. 1: 
$140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, 
$55. 


No. 2 com.... 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


———.. 














AsH— Sort MapLe— HARD entra an Ne ste 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 € 0.3 

4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 A/t --.% 70.00 § 60.00 § 50. 00 += 0 $ Trp 
5/4 .... 80.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 rir eae +5 vo 57.00 . +4 20.00 
6/4 .... 95.00 80.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 yo ses 20.00 
8/4 105.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 22°00 8/4 ... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
- deat ' F . : ' Rock ELM— = oe ae as Bass eye pe 30.00 

IRCH— 12/4 - 125.0 05.00 90.00 5.00 

4/4 ...- 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 7 one 

4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 Bie ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 16/4 170.00 145.00 130.00 

5/4 ... 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 22.00 6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 Aad for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10- haath pe 

6/4 ... 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 10/4 105.00 85.00 52.00 aid Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 ona 12/4 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 *Bridge plank of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
3/4 ee «6578.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 “ rl and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 Bass woop— HARD MAPLE RovuGH FLoorInG Stock— 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wer. 4/4 ... 75.006 63.00 52.00 31.00 24.00 No.1 No.2 No.3A 
add $15; for 5-inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr., add 5/4... 77.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 26.00 com. com. com, 
$2. 6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 54.00 36.00 26.00 Oe cect eukaddnds oan $48.00 $38.00 $28.00 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 62.00 36.00 26.00 | RR eee ee 50.00 40.00 30.00 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 10/4... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .... BY. Caen ka lnek SMa’ 57.00 40.00 30.00 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 Ya BEECH— No. 2 and 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- Key stock, he $75, d FAS, $85; “eb An. 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face N i $70; , $80, oF on a FAS, $85; 4/4 $38 00 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. No ; oO. or on grades, i  Bebabehh hate atnts takes eb Som re 47.00 
Sorr ELmM— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS Sel. -1 No.2 

FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75. _. ree $70.00 $60.00 $50. 00 $35.00 $25, 0 

. err 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 

5/4... 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.09 RED Oak— FAS No. 1 
6/4 ... 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 Ek aie ents 4,4 oe ee al Rca ae $ 95.00 $ 75.00 
8/4 ... 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 | Ea, re ieee 102.0 77.00 
10/4 ... 965.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 xed 6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 ME ai W a acada cho ieha abi Rae 127.00 82.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 . 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 | Ee an 130.00 95.00 

Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ending July 30, Chicago basis: 
FIGURED Rep GuM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 MIXED OAkK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

Pin. FAS ..126.75 a, Sh ee Sd. wormy 37.50@ 43.75 Satay “Ae? 82.75 
Rep GuM— PoPLaAaR— 

Qtd. FAS 97.25@108.00 99.25@107.75 111.75 94.75 @113.75 Pin. Saps .. 75.25 Viste. whee SS ee gee 

No. 1 &sel 53. 15@ 57.25 .6 62.504 62.75@ 64.75 Saps & sel. 62.50@ 68.25 67. 00 70.00@ 71.75 74.00@ 75.00 

Pin. FAS .. 95.25@102.00 102.25 @106.00 ‘ies anaes No. 1 .... 46.50@ 63.25 55.00 53.25@ 55.00 53.00@ 55.75 

No. 1 & sel 49.75@ 57.75 56.00@ 60.50 56.00@ & 64.75 No. 2-A 37.00@ 47.00 39.00@ 44.25 40.25 Beater aah 
No. 2 .. a te a a, | a ay tea a No. 2-B 28.00@ 30.25 32.00@ 32.25 32.75 
Sap GumM— AsH— 
Qtd. FAS .. 62.75@ 68.25 66.00@ 68.75 66.00@ 68.75 59.75@ 71.50 0 a 72.00@ 73.00 85.50@ 89.00 93.00@113.00 91.50@104.75 
No.1 &sel 46.50@ 48.75 47.25@ 51.25 40.50@ 50.00 52.00@ 55.75 No.1 & sel 46.50@ 60.00 53.00 73.75 61.50 
Pin. FAS ... 59.00@ 66.00 62.75@ 64.50 63.00@ 66.25 68.75 No. 2 .... 31.50@ 34.00 34.25 44,25 45.50 
No. 1 & sel 42.25@ 47.50 45.00@ 49.50 44.00@ 48.00 53:75 No. 3 23.75@ 26.50 26.25 Sade eS 
No. 2 . 26.25@ 31.25 27.75 27.00@ 29.75 Mex Sorr MAPLE— 
No. 3 .... 23.50 Wie #ieasee i atte or aces tan aah 80.5 
BLack GuM— No. 1 & sel 52.25 nies 65.50 
Qtd. FAS .. 48.75 sai taie arabe 54.00 No. 2 39.25 47.50 44.75 ie 
INio. ‘a sel 38.75@ 43.00 45.75 44.00@ 47.75 HARD MaPLe— 
No. 2 .... 29.00 re Perr énttecemeda TAS 88.75 

Pin. No. 2.. 27.25 29.75 No. 1é& sel 68.75 
TUPELO— BEECH— 

Qtd. FAS .. 51.50 a ae 4) OPP 62.50 57.50 

Pin. FAS .. 44.75@ 50.00 61.25 55.50 sere acer nes No. 1 & sel 47.50 47.50 

No. 1 & sel 36.50@ 39.00 ............. 45.50 44.00@ 59.00 No. 2 .. 32.50 30.50 
No. 2 .... 33.26 28.50 31.25 ieteekeuaene Hickory— 
WuHiTe Oak— >) 2s 99.75 iy Oe: 

one. No.1 & No. 1 & sel 61.25 66.25 

el. .. 76.00@ -82.50 87.75 92.75 eee ern es Pee, Bes td a 37.25 
Pin. FAS <n Te saw es a shaw es. eee 129.00 Sort ELM— 
No. 1 & sel 59.50@ 62.50 62.00 73.00@ 75.75 80.75@ 84.25 FAS ‘int oe 73.25 
No. 2 46.75@ 50.50 .. pars nein temes No. 1 & sel 39.75 58.25 
No. 3, ‘fig. 30.00@ 35.50 oe awe 29.75@ 36.25 
Sd. wormy 44.50 Basswoop— 
Rep Oak— | Are 71.75 
Pin. FAS .. 70.00@ 86.25 84.75@ 88.00 86.00@106.25 90.25@126.50 INo.1& sel 46.75 
No. 1 & sel 50.25@ 59.00 58.50 CEE Ge * cinceméecncce MAGNOLIA— 
Wo. 2 .. 40.00@ 48.50 ..... a ey ee No. 1 & sel. 51.75@ 52.75 58.00 
Sd. wormy 42.00 me 2 5. 33.00 37.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, 84S, P an Scant. 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES 10- to 16-foot ‘ WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 

Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 5.—Wholesale prices 2x4” Trees. $30.50 ox10" ot peceese $31.00 Phil hia ‘ si 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2X6” ..-.....-. 29.00 2x12” ......... 32.00 : ae oS, Ang. &—Prices of West 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: Mn, aus pawees 30.00 Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 

North Carolina Pine Flooring tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
han 1 
Gonthern re eee cen n No. 3&btr. a3 No. 4 | LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 
7 ot, i Fae ° .00 ae 
Mississippi 43x21,” flat...) 2! 42.00 38.00 $28.00 Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
Southern Northern and 8/4, $125; 10&12/4 135&140 
Florida Florida Louisiana Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers , ; /4, $ - Common, 4/4, 
SHAz4" oo wee e eee ere = yy + 1x6”, %x5%....$30.00 1x10”, %x 9%.$32.50 | $60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 
i” 96 eeecene . : 1x8”, x7%.... 32.00 yo +h Al x11%. 33.50 . . 
$&:8x8" |........ 42.00 48.50 53.00 sb tinel thick ‘ada #1. “x11%. 8 ee Paes 41 ss5@s8; seats, seee 
osae none 52.00 1.50 d . ommon, ’ 5 H 4, 5. 
5&10x10” ....... 50.00 48.50 52.00 , Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 
PEE. vcccnes 62.00 63.00 Tt os ee EEE Eee errr eee $39.00 
Pn -. ec aes 58.00 60.00 60.00 %x8 pt TRE e eee e eee eee ee teens 55.00 Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110&115; 5&6/4, $125. 
3&4x14” ........ 68.00 66.50 75.00 %X1O" oo. cere eee ee renee steteeeeeeeees 64.00 | Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
apttaie” coos 53.50 ines Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
>?) eae eee eee ° hoe! ” ” ’ ’ 
64&16x16” 73.00 85.00 Mirst grade .............0.889898  Fan2g° | O&6/4, $70&73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 

Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. Second grade ............-. 78.25 81.25 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54. No. 2-B 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 32-foot ke nea nenesewans 58.25 57.25 common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 
price. Pondosa Pine Dressed Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. C D No.2 No.3 | 115; 8/4, $120&125. Common and select, 4/4, 
Longleaf Pine Plooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face jx 4” |... $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 

(Rail Delivery) Se Oe stead 79.50 63.5 45.25 40.25 | common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
Bé&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 Le” - 2686 cavee 74.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 $50@55. 
Bébtr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 28.00 | bE POL. 84.50 73.50 45.25 40.25 
B&btr. flat ... 50.00 Wo, 3 aap fat... 30.00 1228" ...cccidecess 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110&115; 5&6/4, 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 3” and up...... 104.50 93.50 55.25 45.25 | $125&130; 8/4, $130&135. Common and select, 
pD2s&M— Dis— : Lath, 4-foot No. 1 4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80&85. No. 
1x6” (%x5%").$26.50 1x10” (%x9%”).$28.50 Spruce ............ $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered | 2 cammon, 4/4, $50&53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
1x8” (%x7%"). 27.50 1x12”( %x11%”) 27.00 Hemlock .......... 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered ‘ $60@63. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 5.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices made dur- 
ing the period July 16 to 31, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 





Rough 
Edge, 4/4— : 
GEOR vos osias dened Ses 6 ee CURED AEE SO $46.15 
Eh erry eres rer re re ee 32.20 
ee MO Biiew.co.6s > wadeneseet appr a ware 24.40 
eee POG. Be oo sc tess no benders nepcnnevees 19.30 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
ee” iwexstuanes $41.95 ‘ius aoee Sige 
ee ftvied Cees om 45.45 Sentai ie 
SS ere ree 47.60 $36.00 $25.75 $23.10 
ce” atecene eae 47.20 Tre re se 
= 5” ian acres ti 47.75 38.20 25.90 22.85 
Se cvewiee eee 52.20 41.10 26.50 24.50 
See” scabee Pee es 66.35 46.00 30.00 24.45 
Sdge B&better— 
5/4 ws RIES Sey Pe ee Bren ee $50.80 
RUE” § ccvedceondnedeeewe berate eee reese rg 
crete 8f on ot cce sv mere oteded eee 65.7 
> nll thee eA te 53.25 
Bark Strips— P 
ee MTT eC TOT ee TTT Le $28.55 
Box Dark trips ...cccccsesrcesecsvecse 18.80 
ressed 24%” 3” & 
ee A Width Wider 
| ere $42.15 $40.40 
No. 1 common, (2”...... 38.05 35.40 
No. 2 common, j3”..... 28.40 27.10 
OR BE . stew eee 43.00 42.50 
B&better bark strip partition.......... $33.55 
Box bark strips, dressed.............0+:% 17.80 
No. 2 * Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
oe” Lares Cee beewncteoeweets $28.20 $18.70 
“SS gee eo eare rt ree 27.40 18.95 
NN GE ee er en 28.45 19.25 
cai 'ie: ai eit ark re eran 31.10 19.90 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are building permit statistics for 
July, 1929, and comparative figures for June, 
1929, and July, 1928: 


July June July 
1928 1929 1929 
CC ncctkwowetensvans 121 144 109 
Offices and hotels ........-. 11 5 8 
POS “casa eeensecceaen 342 223 234 
Halls and churches ....... 5 6 2 
EE nc. ga: wa alee te waleey ‘ . 
DIE | once rscedesbun 195 145 96 
Stores: and offices ......... 7 1 5 
BEOPGR GG BOI cicccesece 10 8 10 
Stores and apartments .... 1 ‘ 1 
Stores and residences .... 26 17 8 
Pr ee eT 8 1 1 
ME seaeeeukearee tans 726 550 474 
Analysis— Brick Frame Frontage Cost 
July, 1928 692 34 24,938 $29,013,500 
June, 1929 534 16 20,009 13,826,100 
July, 1929 459 15 16,210 14,151,000 
Cumulative figures for the first seven 


months of 1928 and 1929 are as follows: 

1928 1929 
Number of buildings. 6,101 4,169 
Frontage feet ....... 207,443 146,650 
EOE - civ atdewseeasene $209,913,550 $129,574,700 


CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Reported by F. H. Clutton, Secretary 
Board of Trade 


RECEIPTS FROM JULY 1 To Ava. 3, INC. 

















Lumber Shingles 

ee ea 348,863,000 39,483,000 

WOR coc vee oles 370,301,000 43,808,000 

i a 21,438,000 4,325,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 To Ava. 3 

Lumber Shingles 

2 ere rere ee Fe 2,130,142,000 218,393,000 

19ZS fC wc ccc cece eee odpd0l, 866,000 247,076,000 

ee ree 171,624,000 28,683,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JULY 1 To Aua. 3, INc. 

Lumber Shingles 

REE ee ae 126,640,000 42,605,000 

aR AA ee ee 121,537,000 39,210,000 

NII i. cin no ah Be 5,103,000 3,395,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO Ava. 3 

Lumber Shingles 

RE <2 6 ao-4 5 aeeeetved 789,895,000 276,373,000 

ee ha ee 780,713,000 220,930,000 

Sr oe a 9,182,000 55,443,000 





Railroad 
Cross Ties 
Lumber 
Poles 


Carbondale, Ill. Grenada, Miss. 





Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


Incorporated 1893 


CHICAGO 


TREATING PLANTS 


North Little Rock, Ark. Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


“Creosote Oil Prevents Decay” 


Piling and Posts 
Bridge Timbers 
Mine Timbers 
Car Stocks 












Partial View of Alley of Hemlock 2x6”, -8”, -10”, -12” 
up to 26 feet in length. 











Western Hemlock 


JOISTS 


Here’s an item that will build a good busi- 
ness for retail dealers. Your customers will 
appreciate the bright, clean appearance of 
“HOMESTEAD” Western Hemlock Joists. 


We regularly stock them up to 12 inches 
wide and 26 feet long, 2 inches thick. We also 
have 1x6” and 1x8” stock. 

All of this stock is dried in the rough and 
then surfaced just before shipping. 

Western Hemlock has many individual char- 
acteristics and uses which are fully described 
in the official Hemlock lumber booklet. Write 
now for a copy—it’s free; also ask for our 
latest stock list. 


Cc. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 


Saw Mill, at Morton, Wash. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





i eat ee ea i i 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Industrial demand for 
northern pine is active, and dry stocks are 
now plentiful. Prices are firm, and there has 
been some advance in inch No. 1 and No. 2 
in the last few days, caused by special de- 
mand. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The northern pine 
market is showing a fair amount of activity, 
and some yards report a larger business than 
expected, a good deal of it in small lots. Re- 
tailers and other buyers are expected to be- 
gin soon putting in stocks to take care of 
their fall requirements. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Hardwoods' continue 
their even market level of the last few weeks, 
with some lumber moving all the time, but in 
small quantities. Furniture factories are do- 
ing some buying, and are expected to do much 
more in the near future. Prices are firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 5.—Southern 
hardwood buying is hand to mouth, and or- 
ders cover the entire list. Prices are un- 
changed, but firm. Inquiry from furniture 
factories is increasing. Automotive factory 
buying is slow but steady. Wholesalers unite 
in the opinion that business is better than 
expected during midsummer. Dry stock con- 
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Here is one of the most popular Trailer jobs in the retail lumber industry. 
It is quickly and easily coupled and uncoupled and is fitted with the Frue- 
hauf Roll-off System. 


Consider Trailers First- 
Then the Power 


ARE your motor trucks pulling loads that are big enough 
to give you maximum net profits? After all, it is the pay-load— 
the actual tonnage hauled—that counts when you begin to 
figure costs and profits! 


Trailers Are First Consideration 


Experienced transportation men are rapidly adopting a new 
idea. Like railroad executives, they analyze their haulage 
needs. They determine the size of loads most profitable for 


them to haul. 


Naturally, they give first consideration to the 


Trailers most practical for their requirements—because Trail- 
ers give them utmost haulage capacity. 

With the load-carrying problem solved, they turn then to 
the question of motor trucks or tractor-trucks—for the Trail- 
ers, or load-carrying units, must be powered. 


Here You Will Find Co-operation 


Take your haulage problem to Fruehauf. Our _ engineering 
department, skilled by years of the most practical kind of 
experience in the haulage field, will cooperate with you to the 


fullest extent. 


Do not hesitate to avail yourself of this serv- 


ice—there is no obligation whatsoever. 


Motor Trucks Can Pull More than they Can Carry 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10966 Harper Ave. 


Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturers of 
Trailers, 





“QUALITY” 
Oak Flooring 
builds trade on merit. 
Order it in mixed 


cars with “De Soto” 
Closet Lining. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Detroit, Michigan. 


Semi-Trailers, Four- 
Wheel Trailers, Adjust- 
able Pole Trailers, and 
Heavy-Duty Carryalls. 


Makes Homes More Salable 


—not alone new ones, but also old houses—by encour- 
aging owners to line all closets with 


“DE SOTO” Closet Lining 


Supply this stock manufactured from Tenn. Aromatic 
Red Cedar and you'll notice an increase in sales. Order 
L. C. L. or carlots mixed with “Quality” Oak Flooring. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 








tinues scarce at mills, especially 8/, 10/ and 
12/ oak, ash and hard and soft maple. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The hardwood 
demand shows some falling off, but local 
yards are getting a fair amount of business 
for this time of year, and expect early im- 
provement. Small stocks are being carried 
by the majority of woodworking concerns, 
Some yards report a little better demand 


for 
birch and maple recently. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 5.—The market for 
southern hardwoods is merely marking time. 
Neither consumers nor yards show a desire 
to buy, nor are manufacturers eager to seli, 
as they have had good business in the last 
few months, and still have a good order file, 
There is very little buying by automobile 
body makers and the furniture trade seems 
interested only in immediate requirements. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—There is some increase 
in the demand for fir, with the country yards 
doing the bulk of the purchasing. Most or- 
ders are for quick shipment, and consumers 
are demanding this service. Prices are un- 
changed. Spruce demand is active, especially 
from the industrials, and prices in general 
are firm, except in certain items some mill is 
anxious to move. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 5.—The demand for 
fir is holding up very well. Quotations are 
showing some advance, with extensive deliy- 
eries being made on big orders booked some 
time ago. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 6.—While the vol- 
ume of fir business was small last week, the 
curtailment in production has enabled the 
mills to hold prices on everything except tim- 
bers. Country demand last week was a little 
better than in the previous week, and proba- 
bly will show a good increase this week. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—Trade in fir is mostly 
confined to comparatively small assortments, 
but prices are a little stronger than they were 
a week ago, though the cargo rate in August, 
as in July, is left open. There are large 
stocks of lumber in hand, but very little is 
being offered at bargain prices on the water- 


front. 
HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—Demand for hemlock 
is somewhat lighter than it was in July, busi- 
ness being confined to regular customers, who 
buy in small lots as they need stocks. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Aug. 5.—Cypress in general is 
continuing its seasonal lull, but there is a 
strong demand for 3-inch tank, 20-foot, and one 
distributer says “they can’t get enough of it.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 5.—Cypress buy- 
ing by both building interests and industrials 
is slow. Prices are about unchanged, certain 
items in top grades being slightly softer. 
Yard buying is confined largely to finish. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 5.—The _ yellow 
cypress market is very quiet, with upper 
grades about the only items for which there 
is any demand. Glass interests that use 
large quantities of low grade material are 
now out of the market. The demand for red 
cypress continues fairly good. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Its adaptability for the 
popular lacquer and enamel finishes is creat- 
ing an active demand for California white 
pine, and this is moving to the industrials in 
good volume. Prices are firm. Pondosa trade 
is rather weak, but local distributers expect 
the fall trade to better conditions. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 6. — Demand for 
western pines has not been at all active dur- 
ing the last week or two, though local yards 
are selling small lots for immediate needs. 
Most consumers and retailers are carrying but 
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little stock. Prices have not shown much 
change recently, and lower grades are strong. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 6.—There was 
some falling off last week in demand for shop, 
put as stocks in the hands of consumers are 
small, it is likely the buying soon will be re- 
sumed. The volume of yard business is 
lighter. Prices are well held. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 6.—Idaho and Pondosa 
gine prices have been unchanged for a month 
or more. In the principal grades of Idaho, 
stocks locally are incomplete. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


NEW YORK, Aug. 6.—There are good sup- 
plies of eastern spruce lath in the hands of a 
few wholesalers, stocks having been somewhat 
augmented by recent arrivals. Demand is 
fair. The demand for West Coast shingles 
is not quite so brisk as it was a month ago, 
and there are large supplies of all well known 
brands. Prices on shingles and lath are hold- 


ing firm. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Demand for’ southern 
pine seems to show some improvement, as re- 
tailers find it necessary to replenish stocks 
which have become rather depleted. Most or- 
ders call for special rush shipment, and con- 
ditions look best to those distributers in a 
position to provide this service. The many 
favorable reports on the wheat crop are the 
basis for hopes that the farmers will be in a 
position to do considerable building, which is 
expected to produce considerable demand for 
southern pine. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 5. — Inch No. 2 
common pine advanced 50 cents last week. 
Sales of dimension to yards are increasing 
gradually as conditions in the building line 
improve. Some improvement is noted in in- 
dustrial buying. Sales of finish and millwork 
are also somewhat better, though substantially 
under normal for this season. Prices gen- 
erally are steady, exceptions being several 
items in the building list. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 5.—The market for 
southern pine is stronger than it has been 
for several weeks. Manufacturers report 
that they are getting more business, and 
have increased prices from 50 cents to $1. 
Advanced items include: 8- and 10-inch No. 2 
boards, $1; 4-inch flooring, 6-inch No. 2 center 
matched and 8- and 10-inch No. 3 shiplap, 50 
cents. Locally there is little buying. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 6.—Demand for 
southern pine rallied last week, and increas- 
ing inquiry from country yards indicates that 
volume of orders will show a considerable up- 
turn the next two weeks. While smaller mills 
have been making concesssions, the larger 
mills have stood firm. Present orders are 
largely for filling-in purposes or for imme- 
diate requirements. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 6.—Mills are not pressing 
for business at the moment, and the market 
seems fairly steady. There have been no 
alterations in prices of late. Flooring and 
roofer quotations have a little better tone. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 
mand is slow, but with small stocks in most 
country yards, there should be a more active 
trade the remainder of this month. Prices 
continued weak. Siding demand also has been 
slow, and prices are not so firm. The demand 
for lath has picked up a little in the last week. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Local redwood distribu- 
ters report an unusually good month for July, 
and one firm stated that July was better than 
June, and also better than July, 1928. 3oth 
yards and industrials are in the market, and 
find it easy to secure prompt shipment. Prices 
are firm. 
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Light, 


saw and nail. 


Pondosa Pine offers you. 
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WINCHESTER, 





SELL Lumber From 
Logs Like This 


soft and white lumber 
that’s light to handle and easy to 
Fine smooth texture 
found only in altitude-grown timber. 


These are some of the natural 
advantages which Craig Mountain 
And we 
supplement these important natural 
features with expert manufacture, 
superior drying and accurate grad- 


Try a car of Craig Mountain Pine 
and NOTICE THE DIFFERENCE. 


Craig Mountain | % 


Lumber Co. 
IDAHO 











MOULDINGS 
FINISH 
CASING 
BASE 
CEILING 
SIDING 
FLOORING 
DIMENSION 
BOARDS 
SHOP AND 
FACTORY 
LUMBER. 
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SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


G. S. PATTERSON, 
P Ox 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


W. J. SCHILLER, 
4347 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ALEX W.STEWART, 
931 Lumber Exchange 
ldg., Minneapolis, 


. H. LEWIS, 

406 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bidg., Denver, 
Colo. 























Book on Blue Print Reading 


“Blue Print Reading for the Building Trade” 
is the title of a practical manual of self instruc- 
tion on blue print reading prepared by J. R. 
Dalzell, James McKinney and Herman Ritow, 
all of whom are instructors in architecture. In 
this work the making of a blue print, archi- 
tectural conventions, specifications and notes, 
reading plans, sections, fireplace conventions and 
other related subjects are taken up in order. 

The method of treatment is largely that of 
question and answer, and frequent references 
are made to the numerous illustrations through- 
out the book so that the student not only be- 
comes familiar with the methods of indicating 
on the blue print the details of construction 
but he becomes familiar with the details them- 
selves. That is to say, while the book is de- 
signed primarily to inculcate a knowledge of 
blue print reading, it provides also an impor- 


tant step in the understanding of construction 
itself. The first 56 pages of the book are de- 
voted to the major subject of the book. Then 
follow 17 pages of illustrations of floor plans, 


houses in elevation together with reference 
sheets. There are also numerous tables, figures 
and other data in succeeding pages. Finally, 


eleven pages are devoted to architectural de- 
sign, the structure dealt with being an apart- 
ment hotel. The text is supplemented with a 
number of inserted folded sheets of plans. The 
book is provided with a comprehensive index 
for convenient reference. It is bound in sub- 
stantial cloth and is supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at $1.25 a copy. 
(@a@e@a@nenaeaeeaaaaaaate 

COAL IS YIELDING to oil and water as a power 
source, concluded the World Power Confer- 
ence in London; in 1913 it provided 85.5 per- 
cent of the world’s power; in 1925, only 75.5 
percent. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

sa except the heading can be ad- 
m 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than ednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















Wanted—Salesmen 





























RELIABLE WHOLESALER 


Wants salesman, young, Jower east half Wiscon- 
sin. Northern and southern hardwoods. Estab- 
lished trade. Salary and percentage. 

Address ‘F. 10,” care American Lumberman. 


ENERGETIC SALESMAN 


Wanted by large wholesaler and manufacturer of 
Southern Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast 
lumber. Central Illinois territory. Salary and 
bonus basis. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 

Address “F. 14,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Experienced salesman to call on New England 
trade. Must have thorough knowledge of both 
hardwood and softwood lumber. 
THE BARDEN LUMBER COMPANY 
142 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


WANTED: MAN NOW SELLING 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


In Memphis district to also represent dry kiln man- 

ufacturer. Opportunity for right man to increase 

his earnings. Permanent connection desired. 
Address “G. 12,” care American Lumberman. 














ESTABLISHED COMMISSION SALESMAN 
to sell Cypress lumber and Pine shed stock, especi- 
ally finish. 
Address, “LUMBER,” 2218 Myra S&t., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED SALESMAN 












































Wanted—Employment | 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD AND 
Cypress Inspector wants job about Sept. 1, age 32 
married, good habits, references. ° 

Address “‘H. 16,’ care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED 


A high grade hardwood lumberman, for several 
years sales manager, and now traveling East, also 
Michigan, desires new connection, preferably with 
manufacturer. Highest references. Location no 
object. Sales last three months 2,500,000. Appa- 
lachian stocks preferred. 

Address ‘“‘K. 9,’" care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD AND CYPRESS INSPECTOR 


With buying and selling experience southern Hard- 
woods. Open for job, Sept. 1. 
Address “‘K. 10,” care American Lumberman. 














ON THE AIR EVERY DAY 
Broadcast what you have for sale in this depart- 


ment, 
STATION A. L. CHICAGO. 





SITUATION WANTED 


As yard manager or auditor. 10 years’ experience 
as bookkeeper and auditor of large line yard com- 
pany and 11 years as manager of retail yard. Best 
of reference. 


Address “H. 47,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT PAYROLL CLERK & STENOGRAPHER 


With five years’ general lumber office experience 














Familiar with Northern Pine for Illinois and Wis- — pan tet ne RAGES, CHES DOE. 
consin territory. ze aa: —- i 14.” «& — 
Address “‘K. 8," care American Lumberman. adress ° “” care American Lumberman. 
: 
I AM OPEN FOR POSITION OF LOGGING SUPT. 
e Have had 15 years’ experience logging both hard- 
ecila ] t wood and pine; hills and swamps; also experienced 
an aoe p oymen in estimating and buying timber. 
Address “K. 15,’ care American Lumberman. 
BAND SAW FILE 
THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE WANTED + 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fled section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 


When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
— Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth. 


Our address is—431 8. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Illinois 








Too Late To Classify 


WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buyer is to 
advertise in the paper that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Wanted—Employees 


MILL MAN WANTED 


One who can work in mill, figure estimates, and 
build fixtures. Good opportunity for competent, re- 
liable man. 

Address ‘‘H. 9,"" care American Lumberman. 






































WANTED: ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For going yerd individually owned in mid-west 
small city. Give full particulars and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address ‘“‘H. 19,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED MAN EXPERIENCED 


In estimating, billing and detailing architectural 
millwork. Prefer C. B. A. experience. State age 
—when available and salary to start. Opportunity 
for rapid promotion. Address MILLWORK IN- 
CORPORATED, P. O. Box No. 1422, Shreveport, 
Louisiana or 1138 Martin Building, Birmingham, 
Alabama, 





COMPETENT BENCH & SASH & DOOR MAN 
Steady job, good chance for advancement. 
BRISTOL DOOR & LUMBER COMPANY 

Bristol, Tennessee 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago, IIl. . 








Position as general manager retail lumber yard by 
capable young man of wide experience. -Best of 
references. 

Address “E. 151,” care American Lumberman. 





Al CIRCULAR SAWYER 


Or Filer open for position Aug. 14th. 
Address “F. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





TO RETAIL YARD OWNERS 


Correspondence solicited from those needing a 
yard Manager, an assistant to a busy executive or 
lumber and millwork buyer. Experienced both 
large and small yards, city and agricultural trade. 
Address W. C. MITCHELL, 9825 Grand River 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
Architectural or planing millwork line; high class 
man; long experience; age 37. 

Address ‘‘H. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





I DESIRE TO REPRESENT 


Some good producer of Yellow pine, and Southern 
hard woods, on a selling arrangement, commission 
basis, territory preferred, Atlantic Seaboard, Nor- 
folk, Va., to Boston, Mass. Fifteen years experi- 
ence manufacturing, and marketing Southern Lum- 
ber, have some established trade, can furnish “A-1"’ 
references, ard begin work on short notice. 
Address “H. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS 


General manager of retail lumber yard, have had 
fifteen years’ experience, am capable of taking full 
charge, best of references. 

Address “‘H. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 


Now open for a position; 15 years’ exp.; reference 
as an expert; will go anywhere; married and set- 
tled; 38 years old. H. G. DAVIS, 5143 Main St., 
Lincoln Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HARDWOOD EXECUTIVE OF 20 YEARS 


Experience in manufacture and sale of Northern 
Woods has closed out his wholesale business and 
will consider offer with a good organization needing 
capable man in credit end, sales or purchasing. 
References can be furnished. ‘ 
Address ‘‘K, 6,’ care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL 


Manager of years of experience in Southwest States 

desires change. Would buy working interest small 

yard. $200.00 per month salary. Best references. 
Address ‘‘K. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MARRIED MAN, 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Handling sales and collections, both. wholesale 
and retail lumber desires opening. Experienced 
all phases lumber office work. Capable, ambitious 
and loyal. Best of references. 

Address “‘K. 2," care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN, 35, MARRIED 


Well educated, honest, reliable, progressive, 10 
years’ retail lumber experience desires position of 
responsibility. A-1 references. Southern Michigan 
preferred. 

Address “‘K. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


Is open for a position that requires a man who 
can get results and understands every phase of 
special detail work. High class references as to 
ability and character. 

Address ‘“‘K. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO DO BY CONTRACT 
Your moving, water tanks, stacks, and etc, any 
where or any place. LEWIS RYB, 

206 S. Franklin St., Mobile, Ala. 


FIRST CLASS BILLER AND DETAILER 


For special cabinet work. Available September Ist. 
Address “K. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


Lumberman with desirable experience _ selling, 
buying, all general office work and management, 
desires connection on or before Sept. 1. Twelve 
years sawmill and wholesale, and six years in re- 
tail lumber and millwork. Graduate Cost Book A. 
Reasonable to start. 

A. W. HAINES, Gibson Station, Va. 





WANTED POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Or assistant by experienced lumberman. Good on 
collection. 

Address ‘“‘H. ~7,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—YOUNG MAN 


Married, long experience in accounting, office man- 
agement, stenographic, secretarial and sales work. 
Address “H. 8,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
yard manager. Several years experience in both 
retail and wholesale lumber. 

Address “H. 14," care American Lumberman. 




















Wanted--Business Opportunities 


WANT TO BUY 
Small retail business, coal and feed, or coal, feed 
and building material. 
Address “F. 15,” care American Lumberman. 

















THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the 
classified advertisements looking for employment, 
employees, lumber, shingles, timber and _ timber 
lands, business opportunities, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking for some- 
thing—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach. Advertise now. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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